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PREFACE, 


—— 


‘ 


ie O portion of Church History has been so much ne- 

glected in recent times as the History of the Councils. 
With the exception of a few monographs on particular synods, 
nothing of importance has appeared on this subject in our 
days. It is high time that this state of things should be altered, 
and altered not by a mere adaptation of old materials, but by 
a treatment of the subject suited to the wants of the present 
day. This has become less difficult, inasmuch as new docu- 
ments have been brought to light, and we live in an age 
when many errors have been abandoned, many prejudices 
have been put on one side, great progress has been made in 
critical studies, and a deeper insight into the development of 
the Christian Church has undoubtedly been gained. 


“T have been employed for a good many years in the com- 
position of a History of the Councils of the Church, which 
should be of a comprehensive character, and founded upon 
original documents. I may affirm that I have spared no 
pains to secure accuracy, and have done my best to consult 
all the literature which bears upon the subject.” 


The hopes which Dr. Hefele thus expressed in his preface 
to the first volume of his History have been abundantly ful- 
filled. He has not only supplied an acknowledged want in his 
own country in a manner which leaves little to desire, but 
he has brought within the reach of all German scholars an 
amount of information in connection with the ancient councils 
which is to be found only in part even in those large collec- 
tions of Hardouin and Mansi, which are seldom to be met 
with in private libraries. It is to be hoped that the interest 
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manifested in that portion of his work which is translated in 
this volume may induce the publishers to carry it forward at 
least to the close of the fourth Gicumenical Council. 


The Translator was at first in doubt as to the best form in 
which to present this History to the English public—whether 
in the form of a paraphrase, in which case it must have been 
almost an original work, or as a simple translation. Various 
considerations induced him to adopt the latter course. There 
was little difficulty in doing so, as Dr. Hefele’s German style, 
unlike that of many of his Protestant fellow-countrymen, is 
generally lucid and intelligible. The Editor, when he first 
undertook the work of preparing the History for English 
readers, intended to add a number of notes from writers who 
regard the subject from a different point of view. This he 
afterwards found to be unnecessary, and the additional notes 
are accordingly very few. Dr. Hefele is so fair in the state- 
ment of facts, that every reader may very easily draw his 
conclusions for himself. 


All possible care has been taken to make the references 
and quotations correct. It is almost certain, however, that 
slight mistakes may still be found in these pages; and the 
Editor will gratefully receive any corrections which may be 
forwarded to him, and make use of them should a second 
edition of the work be called for. 


Since writing the above, the Editor has received a very 
kind letter from the Author, which he desires to acknowledge 
the more gratefully, from the fact that he had delayed to 
write to Dr. Hefele until after the work of translation was 
considerably advanced. This delay was not, however, volun- 
tary. At the time when the translation was begun, the 
Bishop had gone to Rome to take part in the Vatican 
Council, and it was felt that at such a time it would be 
unsuitable to address him, After the close of the Council, 
the Editor was himself engaged in various ways; but he has 
now the satisfaction of making various corrections which 
have been most kindly forwarded to him by the Author. 
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Most of these have been inserted in their proper place; 
but the following correction is of so much importance, 
that it has been thought better to introduce it here. At 
p. 50, line 4, the Author wishes the following passage to 
be substituted for that which previously appeared :—Erase 
from “Martin v.” (line 4) to “a general theory” (line 15), 
and substitute: “When, therefore, Martin v. declared at 
the last session of the Council of Constance, that he ap- 
proved and ratified all that had been decreed by the present 
holy Gicumenical Council of Constance in matertis fidet con- 
ciliariter (that is, by the whole Council, and not merely by 
individual nations), this approval had immediate reference 
only to the special matter of Falkenberg (see vol. vii. p. 368 
of Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte): he said nothing at all on the 
decrees respecting the superiority of an cecumenical council to 
the Pope; and if this Pope, in the bull of the 22d February 
1418, required of every one the recognition of the Council 
of Constance as being cecumenical, and that all which it had 
decreed in favorem jider et salutem animarum must be re- 
ceived and believed (vol. vii. p. 347), he evidently avoided 
giving it a complete and universal confirmation. His words, 
which we have quoted above, have a decidedly restrictive 
character. He indicated by them that he excluded some of 
the decrees of the Council from his approbation (evidently 
those referring to the superiority of the Council); but for 
the sake of peace, he did not choose to express himself more 
clearly. His-successor, Eugenius Iv., declared himself with 
greater distinctness in 1446, when he accepted the whole 
Council of Constance, and all its decrees, absque tamen proeju- 
dicio juris, dignitatis, et proeeminentice sedis apostolice. There 
can be no question that by this he intended to exclude from 
his approbation the decrees of Constance respecting the supe- 
riority of an cecumenical synod to the Pope.” 


The Editor has to thank several friends for directing his 
attention to a few mistakes in the first edition. Should 
any be still detected in the present, he will be grateful 
for their being pointed out. W. B.C. 
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HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Sec. 1. Origin and Authority of Councils, 


HE two synonymous expressions, conciliwm and cuvodos, 
signify primarily any kind of assembly, even a secular 
one; but in the more restricted sense of a Church assembly, 
ae. of a regularly convoked meeting of the rulers of the 
Church for the discussion and decision of ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, the word conciliwm is found for the first time in Ter- 
tullian,’ and ovvodos in the Apostolical Canons ;? while the 
Apostolical Constitutions *® designate even the ordinary meetings 
of Christians for divine service by the name of ctvodos. 

That the origin of councils is derived from the Apostolic 
Synod held at Jerusalem about the year 52,‘ is undoubted ; but 
theologians are not agreed as to whether they were instituted 
by divine or by human authority. The true answer to this 
question is as follows: They are an apostolical institution ; but 
the apostles, when they instituted them, acted under the com- 
mission which they received from Christ, otherwise they could 
not have published the decisions of their synod with the 
words, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” They 
must have been convinced that the Lord of the Church had 
promised and had granted His Spirit to the assemblies of the: 
Church. 

Later synods have acted and spoken in the same conviction, 
that the Holy Ghost governed the assemblies of the Church ; 
and Cyprian in his time wrote,’ in the name of the Council 

1 De Jejun, c. 18. 2 ©. 36, alias 37 or 88, 3L. v. ¢. 20. 
* Acts xv. 6 Hp. 54. . 
A 
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over which he presided, a.D. 252, to Pope Cornelius: “ It 
seemed good to us, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit = 
(Placwit nobis, Sancto Spiritu suggerente). To the same effect 
the Synod of Arles, aD. 314, expressed itself: “It seemed 
good, therefore, in the presence of the Holy Spirit and His 
angels” (Placuit ergo, presente Spiritu Sancto et angelis gus: 
Hardouin, Collect. Concil. t. i p. 262). And it was this con- 
viction, which was so universal, that led the Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great to call the decree of the Synod of Arles 
a heavenly judgment (caleste judiciwm); and he added, that the 
judgment of the priests ought to be so received as though the 
Lord Himself sat and judged (sacerdotum judicium ita debet 
habert, ac st tpse Dominus residens judicet). Twenty years 
later he again publiely expressed the same belief, at the close 
of the first cecumenical council at Nicw#a, in these words: 
“What seemed good to the three hundred holy bishops (that 
is, the members of the Nicene Synod) is no otherwise to be 
thought of than as the judgment of the only Son of God” 
(Quod trecentis sanctis episcopis visum est, non est aliud putan- 
dum, quam solius Filii Dei sententia).1 In perfect agreement 
with this are the testimonies of all the ancient Fathers, Greek 
as well as Latin, of Athanasius as of Augustine and Gregory 
the Great, the latter of whom goes so far as to compare the 
authority of the first four general councils with the importance 
of the four holy Gospels.” 

The earliest synods known to us were held about the middle 
of the second Christian century in Asia Minor: they were 
occasioned by the rise of Montanism. It is, however, not 
improbable that such assemblies were held earlier in the Greek 
Church, perhaps on account of the Gnostics, inasmuch as the 
Greeks from the earliest times had more inclination, and also 
greater need, for synods, than those of the Western Church. 


Sec. 2. Different kinds of Synods, 


It has been customary, in dealing with ecclesiastical statis- 
tics, to divide the councils into four classes; but they may 
be more accurately divided into eight, since there have actually 
been ecclesiastical assemblies of the kinds described under 

1 Hard. i. 447. 2 Lib. i, Ep. 25. 
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the following numbers,—two, five, seven, and eight. Foremost 
of all stand,— 

1. The Universal or Cicumenical Councils, at which the 
bishops and other privileged persons’ from all the ecclesias- 
tical provinces of the world’ are summoned to be present 
under the presidency of the Pope or his legates, and are 
bound to attend, unless in case of reasonable hindrance; and 
whose decisions are then received by the whole Church, and 
have the force of law for all the faithful. Hence it is clear 
that a council may possibly be intended to be cecumenical, 
and be summoned as such, and yet not receive the rank of an 
cecumenical synod,—as when its progress is stopped, or when 
it does not accomplish its object, or becomes divided, and the 
like; and for such reasons does not receive the approval of 
the whole Church, and particularly of the Pope. So it was 
with the so-called Latrociniwm or Robber-Synod at Ephesus, 
A.D. 449. The bishops of all provinces were summoned, and 
the papal legates were present; but violence was used which 
prevented free discussion, so that error prevailed: and this 
Synod, instead of being recorded with honour, is marked with 
a brand on the page of history. 

2. The second rank is given to General Councils or Synods 
of the Latin or Greek Church, at which were present the 
bishops and other privileged persons either of the whole Latin 
or of the whole Greek Church, and thus only the representa- 
tives of one-half of the whole Church. Thus, in the first in- 
stance, the Synod held at Constantinople, a.D. 381, was only 
a Greek or Eastern general council, at which were present 
all the four Patriarchs of the East—those of Constantinople, 
of Alexandria, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem, with many other 
metropolitans and bishops. As, however, this Synod was 
afterwards received by the West, it acquired the rank of an 
cecumenical council. 

3. When the bishops of only one patriarchate or primacy 
(i.e. of a diocese, in the ancient sense of the word), or of only 


1 Of these, more hereafter. 

¥ gixovgivm, Not merely of the Roman Empire, as Spittler supposed (Complete 
Works, viii. p. 175), although in the ancient Church the boundaries of the 
Church very nearly coincided with those of the Roman Empire. 
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one kingdom or nation, assembled under the presidency of the 
patriarch, or primate, or first metropolitan, then we have re- 
spectively a national, or patriarchal, or primatial council, 
which frequently received the name of wniversal or plenary 
(wniversale or plenariwm).' The bishops of the Latin Church 
in Africa, for instance, metropolitans and suffragans, often as- 
sembled in synods of this kind under the Primate of Carthage; 
and in the same way the archbishops and bishops of all Spain 
under their primate, the Archbishop of Toledo. In still earlier 
times, the metropolitans and bishops of Syria assembled under 
the Archbishop of Antioch, their supreme metropolitan, after- 
wards called by the name of Patriarch. 

4. A Provincial Synod is considerably smaller, and is formed 
by the metropolitan of an ecclesiastical province, with his 
suffragan bishops and other privileged persons. 

5. Intermediate between the third and fourth classes are 
those synods, which are not uncommon in the history of the 
Church, in which the bishops of several contiguous ecclesias- 
tical provinces united for the discussion of subjects of common 
interest. They may be called the Councils of several United 
Provinces ; and they rank lower than the national or primatial 
synod in this respect, that it is not the complete provinces of 
a nation or of a primacy which are represented in them. 

6. By Diocesan Synods we understand those ecclesiastical 
assemblies which the bishop holds with his clergy, and over 
which he presides either personally or by his vicar-general. 

7. Councils of a peculiar and even abnormal character, and 
known as avvod0e événuodcar (Synods of Residents), were often 
held at Constantinople, when the Patriarch not unfrequently 
assembled around him bishops who happened to be staying 
(évdnwobvres) at Constantinople on private or other business, 
from provinces and patriarchates the most widely separated, 
for the discussion of important subjects, particularly for the 
decision of contests between the bishops themselves? We 
shall have occasion to adduce more on this subject when we 


1 Cf. an article by the author in the Tiibinger Theolog. Quartalschrifi, 1852, 
pt. lil. p. 406. 

2 Cf. the treatise of Quesnel, De Vita, ete., S. Leonis M., Op. S. Leonis, t. ii. 
p. 521 ff (ed. Ballerini), 
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come to discuss the ninth and twenty-eighth canons of 
Chalcedon. 

8. Last of all, there appear in history not a few Mixed 
Councils (concilia mixta) ; assemblies in which the ecclesiastical 
and civil-rulers of a kingdom meet together in order to take 
counsel on the affairs of Church and State. We come across 
them particularly in the beginning of the middle ages,—not 
unfrequently in France, in Germany, in England, in Spain, 
and in Italy. Of this character are the fourth to the seventh 
Synods of Toledo, many synods held under Pepin, under 
Charles the Great [Charlemagne] and his successors, among 
others the Synod of Mainz, a.p. 852, and that held in the 
year 876 in the Palatiwm apud Ticinwm, at which the elec- 
tion of Charles the Fat was approved by the bishops and 
princes of Italy... We shall further on meet with several 
English mixed councils, at which even abbesses were present. 
All such assemblies were naturally summoned by the King, 
who presided and brought forward the points which had to 
be discussed. The discussion was either carried on in common, 
or the clergy and the nobility separated, and formed different 
chambers,—a chamber of nobles, and a chamber of bishops, 
—the latter discussing only ecclesiastical questions. The de- 
cisions were often promulgated in the form of royal decrees.” 

Six grounds for the convocation of great councils, particu- 
larly cecumenical councils, are generally enumerated : 

1. When a dangerous heresy or schism has arisen. 

2. When two Popes oppose each other, and it is doubtful 
which is the true one. 

3. When the question is, whether to decide upon some 
great and universal undertaking against the enemies of the 
Christian name. 

4, When the Pope is suspected of heresy or of other 
serious faults. . 

5. When the cardinals have been unable or unwilling to 
undertake the election of a Pope. 

6. When it is a question of the reformation of the Church, 
in its head and members. 


’ Hard. vi. 169. ' 
2 Cf Salmon, Jraité de I’'Etude des Conciles, p. 851 fi., Paris 1726. 
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Besides these, there may be many other kinds of reasons 
for the convocation of smaller synods; but all must have 
reference to the one supreme aim of all councils—“the- pro- 
motion of the well-being of the Church through the mutual 
consultation of its pastors.” In the ancient Church there 
were very many synods assembled, in order to resolve the 
contests of the bishops with one another, and to examine 
the charges brought against some of their number. 


Suc. 3. By whom are Synods convoked ? 


If it is asked who convokes councils, there can be no con- 
troversy with regard to the greatest number of the eight kinds 
just specified. It is undoubted, that the ecclesiastical head of 
the diocese, the bishop, has to summon the diocesan synod ; 
the ecclesiastical head of the province, the metropolitan, the 
provincial synod ; the ecclesiastical head of a nation, a patri- 
archate, etc., the patriarch or primate, either at his own in- 
stance or at the wish of another, as of the sovereign, calls a 
national or primatial synod. It is equally clear, that when 
several provinces meet in a combined synod, the right of con- 
vocation belongs to the most distinguished among the metro- 
politans who meet. At the ovvodos évdnucdca, it was, of 
course, naturally exercised by the Bishop of Constantinople. 
Consequently, and from the very nature of the case, the sum- 
mons to an cecumenical council must go forth from the cecu- 
menical head of the Church, the Pope; except in the case, 
which is hardly an exception, in which, instead of the Pope, 
the temporal protector of the Church, the Emperor, with the 
previous or subsequent approval and consent of the Pope, 
summons a council of this kind. The case is similar with 
the other synods, particularly national synods. In the case 
of these, too, the temporal protector of the Church has occa- 
sionally issued the summons instead of the ecclesiastical ruler ; 
and this not merely in ancient times in the Greco-Roman 
Church, but also later in the German and Roman States. 
Thus, eg., Constantine the Great convoked the Synod of Arles 
in 314, and Theodosius the Great the Synod of Constan- 
tinople (already mentioned) in 381, in concert with the four 
Eastern patriarchs ; Childebert, king of the Franks, a national 
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synod at Orleans in the year 549 ;' and Charles the Great, 
in the year 794, the great Synod of Frankfurt.” Even the 
Arian sovereign, Theodoric the Great, at the beginning of the 
sixth century, gave orders for the discontinuance of several 
orthodox synods at Rome. Further examples are noted by 
Hardouin.® 

Among those councils which were called by the emperors, 
the latter undertook many kinds of expenses, particularly the 
expense of travelling incurred by the numerous bishops, for 
whom they ordered houses and carriages to be put at their 
disposal at the public expense. This was done by Constan- 
tine the Great at the calling of the Synods of Arles and 
Nicea. They also provided for the entertainment of the 
bishops during the sitting of those assemblies.* At the later 
councils—those of Florence and Trent, for example—many 
of the expenses were borne by the Popes, the Christian 
princes, and the cities in which the synods were held. 

Bellarmin endeavoured to prove, that it was formally 
recognised in the ancient Church that the calling of synods 
belonged to the hierarchical chiefs, and the summoning of 
cecumenical councils in particular to the Pope; but several 
of the passages which he adduces in proof are from the 
Pseudo-Isidore, and therefore destitute of all importance, while 
others rest upon an incorrect explanation of the words re- 
ferred to. Thus, Bellarmin appeals above all to the legates 
of Leo 1, who at the fourth Cicumenical Council—that ot 
Chalcedon in 451—had demanded the deposition of the 
Patriarch Dioscurus of Alexandria, because he had ventured 
to call an cecumenical council without permission from Rome. 
Their words are: avvodov érorAunoe rovoas eritpors Sixa 
Tod amoctodKov Opovov.. In their obvious meaning, these 
words bear the sense indicated, and they are generally so ex- 
plained. As, however, Pope Leo the Great had, by sending 
his legates, recognised and confirmed the summoning of the 


1 Hard. ii. 1443. 2 Hard. iv. 882. 

3 Hard. xi. 1078. 

4 Euseb. Eccl, Hist. x. 5, p. 392, ed. Mog. ; De Vita Const. iv. 6,9. 
5 Disputationes, t. i. 1, i. c. 12. 

6 Hard. Coll. Cone. t. ii. p. 68; Mansi, t. vi. p. 581. 
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Latrociniwm, or Robber-Synod—for it is to this that the 
reference is made—we are under the necessity of under- 
standing that Dioscurus was accused at Chalcedon of thrust- 
ing the papal legates into the background, and taking the 
direction and presidency of the Council into’ his own hands. 
This is the way in which it is understood by the Ballerini’? 
and by Arendt.2 At the same time, it must not be over- 
looked that the general nature of the expression of which 
the papal legates made choice at Chalcedon, certainly in- 
volves the other side of the papal claim, and implies not 
only the right to preside over synods, but to convoke them. 

Bellarmin appeals further to the seventh Ccumenical 
Council, which in its sixth session rejected the iconoclastic 
Synod of 754, and refused to recognise it as cecumenical, for 
this Very reason, that the summons for its assembling did not 
go forth from the Pope. What the Synod does in fact say, 
however, is, that “this Synod had not the Roman Pope as its 
co-operator” (ov« gaye cuvepyov Tov Tav ‘Pwpaiwv ratray).* 
There is nothing said in particular of the Pope’s taking part 
or not in the summoning of the Synod. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly certain that, according to 
Socrates,’ Julius 1. even in his time, about the year 341, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was an ecclesiastical canon, pi Seiv 
Tapa yvounv tod émioxorrov ‘Pons Kxavovitew tas éxxAnolas ; 
and there can be no doubt, if these words are impartially con- 
sidered, that they mean that it was “not lawful to pass canons 
of universal obligation at synods without the consent of the 
Bishop of Rome.” The question which is here to be decided, 
however, is this: Who, as a matter of fact, called or co-ope- 
tated in calling the cecumenical synods? And the answer 
is: The first eight cecumenical synods were convoked by the 
Emperors, all later ones by the Popes; but even in the case of 
the early synods, there is a certain participation of the Pope 


1 See, for an account of this Synod, Milman, Lat. Christianity, vol. i. p. 190. 
—Ep. 

28. Leonis, Opp. t. ii. p. 460, not. 15. 

3 Monographie ib. P. Leo d. Gr. 8. 270. 

4 Hard. iv. 327. 

6 Fist, Eccl, ii. 17. 
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in convoking them, which in individual cases is more or less 
clearly seen. 

1. The fact that the summons to the first Gicumenical 
Synod proceeded from the Emperor Constantine the Great, 
cannot be disputed. As, however, none of the letters have 
come down to us, we cannot tell whether they referred to any 
consultation with the Pope. On the other hand, it is un- 
deniable that the sixth Cicumenical Synod in 680 expressly 
asserted? that the Synod of Nicewa was summoned by the 
Emperor and Pope Sylvester (Kwvotavtives 6 dewoeBéatatos 
kal YirBertpos 6 doidtmos tiv ev Nixaig peyadnv te Kab mepi- 
Brerrov cuvédeyov civodov). The same is stated in the 
ancient Liber Pontificalis* attributed to Pope Damasus; and if 
this authority be considered of slight value, the importance of 
the former must be admitted. Had the sixth Cicumenical 
Council been held in the West, or at Rome itself, its testi- 
mony might perhaps seem partial; but as it took place at 
Constantinople, and at a time when the bishops of that place 
had already appeared as rivals of the Bishop of Rome, and 
moreover the Greeks formed by far the greater number present 
at the Synod, their testimony for Rome must be regarded as 
of great importance. Hence even Rufinus, in his continua- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,’ says that the 
Emperor summoned the Synod of Nica at the suggestion of 
the priests (ex sententia sacerdotum); and certainly, if several 
bishops were consulted on the subject, among them must 
have been the chief of them all, the Bishop of Rome. 

2. With regard to the second Gicumenical Synod, it is com- 
monly asserted,® that the bishops who composed it themselves 
declared that they were assembled at Constantinople in ac- 
cordance with a letter of Pope Damasus to the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great.” But the document which has been relied 


1Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 6. 

? This was more than 300 years after, and we know not on what authority 
the statement was made.—Ep. 

3 Hard. iii. 1417. 

4 Cf. an article by Dr. Hefele in the Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1845, S. 320 ff 

5 Lib ic. i. 

6 Even by Hefele himself, in Aschbach’s Kirchenleicon, Bd. 2, 8. 161. 

7 Theodoret ; Hist. Eccl. v. 9. 
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upon as authority, refers not to the Synod of the year 381, 
the second cecumenical, but, as we shall show further on in 
the history of this Council, to the Synod of the year 382, 
which actually did meet in accordance with the wish of Pope 
Damasus and the Western Synod at Aquileia, but was not 
ccumenical. It is without effect, moreover, that Baronius 
appeals to the sixth (Ecumenical Council to prove that Pope 
Damasus had a part in the calling of the second Gicumenical 
Synod. For what the Council says is this: “When Macedonius 
spread abroad a false doctrine respecting the Holy Spirit, 
Theodosius and Damasus immediately opposed him, and Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus and Nectarius (his successor in the See of 
Constantinople) assembled a synod in this royal city.”” This 
passage is obviously too vague and indefinite to afford grounds 
for concluding that Pope Damasus co-operated in the sum- 
moning of the Synod. Nay more, the words, “Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Nectarius assembled a synod,” rather exclude 
than include the co-operation of Damasus. Besides, it should 
not be forgotten that the Synod in question, held a.p. 381, as 
we have already remarked, was not originally regarded as 
cecumenical, and obtained this rank at a later period on its 
being received by the West. It was summoned as a general 
council of the Greek or Eastern Church; and if the Pope had 
no share in convoking it, no inference can be drawn from 
this fact unfavourable to his claim to summon cecumenical 
synods. 

3. The third CEcumenical Council at Ephesus, in the year 
431, was summoned, as the Acts prove,’ by the Emperor 
Theodosius, in union with his Western colleague Valentinian 
m1. It is clear, however, that the Pope Celestine 1. concurred, 
from his letter to Theodosius, dated May 15, 431, in which 
he says that he cannot personally be present at the Synod, but 
will send his representatives.* Still more distinct is his letter 
to the Council itself, dated May 8, 431, in which he sets 
before the assembled bishops their duty to protect the orthodox 


1Cf. the notes of Valesius to Theodoret ; Hist, Eccl. v. 9. 
2 Hard. iii. p. 1419. 

3 Mansi, t. iv. p. 111; Hard. t. i. p. 1343, 

“ Mansi, iv. 1291; Hard. i. 1473, 
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faith, expresses his expectation that they will agree to the 
sentence which he has already pronounced upon Nestorius, 
and adds that he has sent his legates, in order that they may 
give effect to this sentence at Ephesus The members of 
the Synod themselves saw and acknowledged that there was 
here not merely an assent to the convocation of the Synod, 
but also directions for their guidance, inasmuch as they de- 
clare, in their most solemn act, the sentence of condemnation 
against Nestorius: “Compelled by the canons and by the 
letter of our most holy father and fellow-servant Celestine, 
Bishop of Rome, we have come to this sad sentence of con- 
demnation upon Nestorius.”? They expressed the same when 
they said that “the letter of the Apostolic See (to Cyril, which 
he had communicated to the Synod of Ephesus) had already 
set forth the sentence and rule to be followed (jdov cai 
turrov) in the case of Nestorius; and they, the assembled 
bishops, had, in accordance with this judgment, followed up 
this rule.”* It is herein clearly acknowledged that the Pope 
had not simply, like other bishops, so to speak, passively 
agreed to the Ganvocation of the Synod by the Emperor, but 
had actively prescribed to the Synod rules for their guidance ; 
and had thus, not in the literal sense, but in a sense higher 
and more real, called them to their work. 

4, The manner in which the fourth CEcumenical Synod at 
Chalcedon, a.D. 451, met together, we learn from several letters 
of Pope Leo 1, and of the Emperors Theodosius 1. and Mar- 
cian. Immediately after the end of the unhappy Robber- 
Synod, Pope Leo requested the Emperor Theodosius 11. (October 
13, 449) to bring together a greater council, assembled from 
all parts of the world, which might best meet in Italy. He 
repeated this request at Christmas in the same year,’ and be- 
sought the Emperor of the West also, Valentinian I1., together 
with his wife and mother, to support his request at the Byzan- 
tine Court.’ Leo renewed his petition on the 16th of July 
450, but at the same time expressed the opinion that the 


1 Mansi, l.c. p. 1288; Hard. ¢. 1467. 

2 Mansi, Uc. p. 1226; Hard. le. p. 1431. 3 Hard. lc. p. 1472. 
4 Leo. Ep. 44 (ed. Ballerini, t. i. p. 910). 5 Ep. 54. . 

® Enp. 55-58, : 
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Council would not be necessary, if the bishops without it 
would subscribe an orthodox confession of faith... About this 
time Theodosius 1. died, and was succeeded by his sister S. 
Pulcheria and her husband Marcian. Both of them intimated 
immediately to the Pope their disposition to call the Synod 
which had been desired, and Marcian in particular asked the 
Pope to write and inform him whether he would attend per- 
sonally or by legates, so that the necessary invitations might 
be issued to the Eastern bishops.? But Pope Leo now wished 
at least for a postponement of the Council. He went even so 
far as to say that it was no longer necessary ; a change in his 
views which has often been made a ground of reproach to 
him, but which will be thoroughly discussed and justified at 
the proper place in this History of the Councils. We will only 
point out, at present, that what Leo had mentioned in his 
69th letter, during the lifetime of Theodosius I1., as a reason 
for dispensing with the Council, had actually taken place 
under Marcian and Pulcheria, inasmuch as nearly all the 
bishops who had taken part in the Robber-Synod had re- 
pented of their error, and in conjunction with their orthodox 
colleagues had signed the epistola dogmatica of Leo to Flavian, 
which was, in the highest sense, an orthodox confession of 
faith. Moreover, the incursions of the Huns in the West had 
made it then impossible for the Latin bishops to leave their 
homes in any great number, and to travel to the distant 
Chalcedon; whilst Leo naturally wished, in the interest of 
orthodoxy, that many of the Latins should be present at the 
Synod. Other motives contributed to the same desire ; among 
these the fear, which the result proved to be well grounded, 
that the Synod might be used for the purpose of altering the 
hierarchical position of the Bishop of Constantinople. As, 
however, the Emperor Marcian had already convoked the 
Synod, the Pope gave his consent to its assembling, appointed 
legates, and wrote to the Synod describing their duties and 
business. And thus he could say with justice, in his later 
epistle, addressed to the bishops assembled at Chalcedon,‘ 
that the Council was assembled “by the command of the 


1 Ep. 69. 2 Epp. 73 and 76, among those of S. Leo. 
3 Epp. 89-95. * Ep. 114. 
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Christian princes, and with the consent of the Apostolic See” 
(ex precepto Christianorum principum et ex consensu apos- 
toliece sedis); as, on the other hand, the Emperor at an earlier 
period wrote to the Pope, “ The Synod is to be held te auctore.” } 
The Pope’s share in convoking the Council of Chalcedon was, 
moreover, so universally acknowledged, that, soon after, the 
Bishop of Mesia said, in a letter to the Byzantine Emperor 
Leo: “ Many bishops are assembled at Chalcedon by the order 
of Leo the Roman Pontiff, who is truly the head of the bishops ” 
(per jussionem Leonis Romani Pontificis, gui vere caput episco- 
porum). ? 

5. There can be no doubt that the fifth Gicumenical Synod 
in the year 553, like the first four, was convoked by the 
Emperor (Justinian 1); but it is also certain that it was not 
without consultation with the Pope. Vigilius says himself 
that he had agreed with the Emperor Justinian, in the pre- 
sence of the Archbishop Mennas of Constantinople and other 
ecclesiastical and civil rulers, that a great synod should be 
held, and that the controversy over the three chapters should 
rest until this synod should decide it* Vigilius expressed 
his desire for such a synod in a second letter ad universam 
ecclesiam,* whilst he strongly disapproved of the Emperor’s in- 
tention of putting an end to the controversy by an imperial 
edict, and was for that reason obliged to take to flight. When 
they had become reconciled, Vigilius again expressed his desire 
for the holding of a synod which should decide the contro- 
versy ;> and the deputies of the fifth Council afterwards de- 
clared that he had promised to be present at the Synod.° 
What is certain is, that Vigilius had desired the postponement 
of the opening, in order to wait for the arrival of several Latin 
bishops; and in consequence, notwithstanding repeated and 
most respectful invitations, he took no part in the sessions of 
the Synod.’ The breach was widened when, on the 14th of 
May 553, the Pope published his Constitutwm, declaring that 


1 Ep. 73. 2 Hard. ii. p. 710. 

5 Cf. Frag. damnationis Theodori (Aseide) in Hardouin, t. iii. p. 8. CT. 
Schriéckh, Kircheng. Bd. xviii. 8. 590. 

4 Hard. iii. p. 3. * Hard. iii. p. 12 E, and p. 13 B. 

Sic. p. 65 B. 7 Hard. lc. 68, 65 ss. 
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he could not agree with the anathematizing of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia and Theodoret.1 At the suggestion of the Emperor, 
the Synod at its seventh session, May 26, 553, decided that 
the name of Vigilius should be struck out of the diptychs, 
which was done, so that the Pope and the Council were now 
in open antagonism. In his decree to Eutychius of Constan- 
tinople, however, dated December 8, 553, and in his second 
Constitutum of February 23, 554, Vigilius approved of the 
decrees of the fifth Synod, and pronounced the bishops who 
had put them forth—that is, the members of the Synod—to 
be his brethren and his fellow-priests.’ 

6. The case of the sixth CGicumenical Synod, a.v. 680, is 
quite the same as that of the third.’ The Emperor Constan- 
tine Pogonatus convoked it,? and requested the Pope to send 
legates to it! Pope Agatho, however, not only did this, which 
involves an assent to the imperial convocation of the Synod ; 
but he sent to the Emperor, and thus also to the Council, a 
complete exposition of the orthodox faith, and thus prescribed 
to it a rule and directions for its proceedings; and the Synod 
acknowledged this, as the Synod of Ephesus had done, inas- 
much as they say, in their letter to Agatho, “Through that 
letter from thee we have overcome the heresy ... and have 
eradicated the guilty by the sentence previously brought con- 
cerning them through your sacred letter” (cx sententia per sacras 
vestras literas de tis prius lata). 

7. The seventh (Ecumenical Synod—the second of Nicza, 
in the year 787—-was suggested to the Empress Irene by the 
Patriarch Tarasius of Constantinople, who endeavoured to re- 
store the reverence for images and union with Rome. The 
Empress and her son, the Emperor Constantine, approved of 
this; but before the imperial letters of convocation were 
issued, they sent an ambassador to Pope Hadrian 1. with a 
letter (785), in which they requested him to be present at the 
projected Cicumenical Synod, either personally or at least 


1 Hard. Le. pp. 10-48. [This must be distinguished from the Constitutum 
of 554.] 

2 See at the end of this Vonstitutum in Hard. iii, pp. 218-244; and in 
the decree, <b. pp. 213-218. 

3 Hard. iii. p. 1055. the. p. 1459. 5 Hard. iii, 1438, 
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by his representatives." In the October of the same year, 
Hadrian I. sent an answer to the Emperor and Empress, as well 
as to the Patriarch, and promised to send his legates to the 
intended Synod, which he afterwards did, and thereby practi- 
cally declared his consent to its convocation. Nay more, in 
his letter to Charles the Great, he goes so far as to say, 
“And thus they held that Synod according to our appoint- 
ment” (ct sie synodum istam secundum nostram ordinationem) ; 
and thereby ascribes to himself a still closer participation in 
the holding of this Synod? 

8. The last synod which was convoked by an emperor was 
the eighth cecumenical, which was held at Constantinople in 
the year 869. The Emperor Basil the Macedonian had de- 
throned his former colleague Michael u1, or The Drunken, 
and deposed his creature, the schismatical Photius, from the 
patriarchal chair, replacing the unlawfully deposed Ignatius, 
and thereby restoring the union of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. As, however, Photius still had followers, the Em- 
peror considered it necessary to arrange the ecclesiastical re- 
lations by means of a new cecumenical council, and for that 
purpose sent an embassy to Pope Nicolas 1, requesting him 
to send his representatives to the intended Council. In the 
meantime Nicolas died; but his successor, Hadrian IL, not 
only received the imperial message, but sent the legates, as 
it had been wished, to the Council, and thereby gave his 
consent to the convocation of this Ccumenical Synod.’ 

All the subsequent cecumenical synods were held in the 
West, and summoned directly by the Popes, from the first of 
Lateran, the ninth (Xcumenical Synod, to the holy Synod of 
Trent, while smaller synods were still convoked by Kings and 
Emperors ;* and Pope Leo x. declared in the most decided 
way, at the eleventh session of the fifth Lateran Synod, with 
a polemical reference to the so-called propositions of Con- 
stance, that the Pope had the right to convoke, to transfer, 
and to dissolve cecumenical synods.’ 


2 Hard. iv. 21 ss. 2 Hard iv. 818 E. 5 Hard. v. 765, 766. 
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Src. 4. Members of Councils. 


In considering the further question, who has a right to be 
a member of a synod, it is necessary first to distinguish be- 
tween the diocesan and other synods. For whilst in the 
latter either the only members or at least the chief members 
are bishops, the diocesan synod, with the exception of the 
president, is made up of the other clergy; and whilst the 
privileged members of the other synods have a votwm dect- 
sivum, a vote in determining the decrees of the synod, those 
of the diocesan synod have only a votwm consultativum, a 
right to be present and speak, but not to vote on the decrees. 
Here the bishop alone decides, the others are only his coun- 
sellors, and the decision is pronounced in his name. The 
members of the diocesan synod are divided into three classes. 

1. Those whom the bishop is bound to summon, and who 
are bound to appear. To this class belong deans, archpres- 
byters, vicarii foranei,| the vicar-general, the parochial clergy 
by deputies ; and, according to more recent law and custom, 
the canons of cathedral churches, the provost and canons of 
collegiate churches, and the abbates swculares.’ 

2. Those whom the bishop may, but need not summon, but 
who are bound to come when he summons them ; for example, 
the prebendaries of cathedrals who are not canons. 

3. Lastly, those who in general are not bound to appear, as 
the clerict simplices. But if the synod has for its special pur- 
pose to introduce an improvement in the morals of the clergy, 
or to impart to them the decisions of a provincial synod, these 
must also appear when they are summoned. 

With respect to the members of other kinds of synods, 
ancient Church history gives us the following results :-— 


‘i.e. vicars-general for districts outside the bishop’s see.—Ep. 

? It is more difficult to settle the question with reference to the regular clergy. 
Among these must be distinguished the exempt and the non-exempt. The 
latter, abbots and monks, must appear. The exempt regulars are divided into 
two classes: (1) those who, in conjunction with other houses of ther own orders, 
are under a general chapter ; and (2) those who, being free, are subject to no such 
higher authority. The latter must appear; the former generally not. They, 
however, are also bound to appear if they have parish churches or any other 
cure of souls, So it was ordered by the Council of Trent, seas. xxiv. c. 2, 
De reform. ‘ 
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1. The earliest synods were those held in Asia Minor 
about the middle of the second century, on the occasion of 
Montanism. Eusebius does not say who were present at 
them ;* but the /ibellus synodicus informs us that one of these 
synods was held at Hierapolis by Bishop Apollinaris with 
twenty-six other bishops, anda second at Anchialus by Bishop 
Sotas and twelve other bishops.’ 

2. The next synods in order were those which were held 
respecting the celebration of Easter, in ‘the second half of the 
second century. With reference to these, Polycrates of 
Ephesus tells us that Pope Victor had requested him to con- 
voke in a synod the bishops who were subordinate to him, 
that he did so, and that many bishops had assembled with 
him in synod? In the chapters of Eusebius in which these 
two classes of councils are spoken of, only bishops are men- 
tioned as members of the Synod. And, in the same way, the 
libellus synodicus gives the number of bishops present at each 
council of this time, without referring to any other members. 

3. The -letters of convocation for an cecumenical synod 
were directed to the metropolitans, and to some of the more 
eminent bishops; and the metropolitans were charged to give 
notice to their suffragans. So it was, eg., at the convocation 
of the third Gicumenical Synod, for which an invitation was 
sent to Augustine, who was already dead.’ The invitation to 
appear at the synod was sometimes addressed to the bishops 
collectively, and sometimes it was simply required that the 
metropolitans should personally appear, and bring merely the 
most able of their suffragans with them. The latter was the 
case, ¢g.,in the summoning of the third and fourth Councils ; ° 
to Niceea, on the contrary, the bishops seem to have been in- 
. vited without distinction. Sometimes those bishops who did 
not attend, or who arrived too late, were threatened with 
penalties, as well by the Emperors, eg. by Theodosius I1, as 
by earlier and later ecclesiastical canons.’ 

4. The chorepiscopt (ywpericxorrot), or bishops of country 


1 Hist. Eccl. v. 16. 2 See, further on, Book i. c. i. sec. 1. 
3 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 4 Loc. cit. 
§ Hard. i, 1419. 6 Hard. i. 1848, ii. 45. 


7 Hard. i. 1346, 988 B, 1622; ii. 774, 1048, 1174; iii. 1029; vii. 1812; viii. 960, 
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places, seem to have been considered in ancient times as quite 
on a par with the other bishops, as far as their position in 
synods was concerned. We meet with them at the Councils 
of Neoceesarea in the year 314, of Nicea in 325, of Ephesus 
in 431.1 On the other hand, among the 600 bishops of the 
fourth Gicumenical Council at Chalcedon in 451, there is no 
chorepiscopus present, for by this time the office had been 
abolished ; but in the middle ages we again meet with chor- 
episcopt of a new kind at Western councils, particularly at 
those of the French Church, at Langres in 830,? at Mainz in 
847° at Pontion in 876, at Lyons in 886, at Douzy in 8714 
Bishops without a diocese have a certain resemblance to these; 
and such we meet with at synods, as in the year 585 at 
Macon in France.> It is disputed whether those who are 
merely titular bishops have a right to vote at a council; and 
it has generally been decided in this way, that there is no- 
obligation to summon such, but when they are summoned 
they have a right to vote.® 

5. Towards the middle of the third century we find a de- 
parture from this ancient practice of having only bishops as 
members of synods, first in Africa, when Cyprian assembled, 
at those synods which he held with reference to the restora- 
tion of the lapsed, besides the bishops of his province and his 
clergy, confessores et laicos stantes, i.e. those laymen who lay 
under no ecclesiastical penance.” So there were present at 
the Synod held by S. Cyprian on the subject of baptism by 
heretics, on the 1st of September (probably a.p. 256), besides 
eighty-seven bishops, very many priests and deacons, and 
maxima pars plebis.© And the Roman clergy, in their letter 
to Cyprian’ on the subject, request that the bishops will take 
counsel in synods, in common with the priests, deacons, and 
laicis stantibus. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
Cyprian makes a difference between the membership of the 


1 Hard. i. 286, 814-320, 1486. 2 Hard. iv. 1864. 
3 Hard. v. 5. 
4 Hard. vi. 180, 396; v. 1316 B, 1318. 5 Hard. iii, 466. 


® Walter, Kirchenr. (Canon Law), S. 157 (8. 294, 11th ed.\. 

7 Cypriani Ep. 11, p. 22; Hp. 13, p. 23; Ep. 66, p. 114; Ep. 71, p. 126 
(ed. Baluz.) 

® Cypriani Opp. p. 329 (ed. Bal.) ® Cyp. Epp. 31, p. 43, 
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bishops and of others. We learn from his thirteenth letter,! 
that the bishops come together with the clergy, and the laity 
are only present (preepositt cwm clero convententes, presente etiam 
stantium plebe); from his sixty-sixth letter, that the priests, 
etc., were the assessors of the bishops (compresbyteri, gui nobis 
assidebant). In other places Cyprian speaks only of the 
bishops as members of the synod,’ and from other passages? 
it comes out that the bishops had at these synods taken the 
advice and opinion of the laity as well as the clergy. It is 
never, however, in the least degree indicated that either the 
clergy or the laity had a votwm decisivwm ; but the contrary 
is evident, namely, that in the Synod of Cyprian referred to, 
which was held September 1, 256, only bishops were voters.* 

6. Eusebius relates® that a great number of bishops of 
Asia assembled in synod at Antioch in the year 264 or 265, 
on the subject of Paul of Samosata, and he adds that their 
priests and deacons came with them. In the following 
chapter Eusebius gives an account of the Synod at Antioch in 
269, and makes special reference to the priest of Antioch, 
Malchion, who was present at the Synod, and by his logical 
ability compelled Paul of Samosata, who wanted to conceal 
his false doctrine, to explain himself clearly. In addition to 
this, Eusebius gives in the thirtieth chapter the circular letter 
which this Synod, after pronouncing the deposition of Paul, 
addressed to the rest of the Church. And this letter is sent 
forth not in the name of the bishops only, but of the other 
clergy who were present as well; and among these Malchion 
is named in the superscription, whilst the names of many of 
the bishops—and according to Athanasius there were seventy 
present—are wanting. We see, then, that priests and deacons 
were members of several synods; but we cannot determine 
from the original documents how far their rights extended, 
and whether they had more than a mere consultative voice in 
the acts of the synod. As far as analogy can guide us, it 
would appear they had no more. 

7. In the two Arabian Synods which were held on the 


1 Pp. 23, 829. 2 Ep. 71, p. 127; Ep. 73, pp. 129, 180. 
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subject of Beryllus and the Hypnopsychites, Origen held a 
place similar to that which had been occupied by Malchion. 
The bishops summoned him to the Synod, so as to render his 
learning and ability serviceable to the Church ; but it was the 
bishops themselves who held the Synod. 

8. In many synods of the following centuries, besides the 
bishops, priests and deacons were present. So it was at 
Elvira, at Arles, at Carthage* in 397, at Toledo* in 400, 
ete. The bishops and priests had seats, but the deacons had 
to, stand. The decrees of the ancient synods were for the 
most part signed only by the bishops. It was so at the 
Councils of Ancyra, of Neoceesarea—although in this case the 
subscriptions are somewhat doubtful; at the first and second 
(Ecumenical Councils, those of Nicsa and Constantinople: at 
the Councils of Antioch in 341, of Sardica, etc. Sometimes 
also the priests and deacons subscribed the decrees, and then 
either immediately after the name of their own bishop, as at 
Arles,’ or else after the names of all the bishops.” It was, 
however, not so common for the priests and deacons to join 
in the subscription, and it did not occur in the fourth or 
fifth century: for we find that, even in the case of synods at 
which we know that priests and deacons were present, only 
bishops subscribed; as at Nicewa, at Carthage in 397, 389, 
4018 at Toledo in 400° and at the Ecumenical Councils of 
Ephesus and Chalcedon.” Ata later period we meet again, 
at some synods, with signatures of priests and deacons, as at . 
Lyons in 830." The difference between the rights of the 
priests and those of the bishops is made clear by the signa- 
tures of the Council of Constantinople under Flavian in 448. 
The deposition of Eutyches which was there pronounced was 
subscribed by the bishops with the formula, opicas iméypaypa, 
* definiens subseripsi, and afterwards by twenty-three archiman- 
drites, or superiors of convents, merely with the word tméypanra 
without opicas.” At the Robber-Synod of Ephesus, on the 
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contrary, along with other anomalies, we find the Archiman- 
drite Barsumas of Syria signing, as a fully privileged member 
of the Synod, with the word opicas,’ and that because the 
Emperor Theodosius 1. had summoned him expressly. 

9. It is easily understood, and it is shown by the ancient 
acts of councils, that priests and deacons, when they were 
the representatives of their bishops, had a right to give, like 
them, a votum decisivwm, and subscribed the acts of the synod 
with the formula dpicas.? And this is expressed at a much 
later period by the Synods of Rouen in 1581, and of Bor- 
deaux in 1583,—by the latter with the limitation that only 
priests should be sent as the representatives of the bishops.® 

10. Other clergymen, deacons in particular, were employed 
at synods, as secretaries, notaries, and the like—at Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, for instance ;* and they had often no insignifi- 
cant influence, particularly their head, the primicerius nota- 
riorum, although they had no vote. Some of these notaries 
were official, and were the servants of the synod ; but besides 
these, each bishop could bring his own notary or secretary 
with him, and employ him to make notes and minutes of the 
sessions: for it was only at the Robber-Synod that the violent 
Dioscurus allowed no other notaries than his own, and those 
of some of his friends.» From the nature of the case, there 
is nothing to prevent even laymen from being employed in 
such work; and we are informed distinctly by Aineas Sylvius 
that he performed such duties, as a layman, at the Synod of 
Basle. It is, moreover, not at all improbable that the secre- 
tarit divini consistorit, who were present at some of the ancient 
synods—at Chalcedon, for instance—were secretaries of the 
Imperial Council, and consequently laymen.° 

‘11. Besides the bishops, other ecclesiastics have always 
been brought in at councils, cecumenical as well as inferior, 
for the purpose of consultation, particularly doctors of theo- 
logy and of canon law,’ as well as deputies of chapters and 
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superiors of monasteries ; and bishops were even requested to 
bring such assistants and counsellors with them to the synod. 
So it was at the Spanish Council at Tarragona in 516." But, 
at the same time, the fundamental principle is undoubted, 
that the vote for the decision of a question belonged to the 
bishops, as to those whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to 
tule the Church of God, and to all others only a consultative 
voice ; and this was distinctly recognised by the Synods of 
Rouen in 1581, and Bordeaux in 1583 and 1684, partly in 
the most general way,’ in part specifically with reference to 
the deputies of chapters, titular and commendatory abbots.? 
There has been a doubt with respect to abbots, whether they 
held a place similar to that of the bishops or not; and a 
different practice seems to have prevailed at different places 
and times. We have already seen that in the ancient Church 
the archimandrites had no vote, even when they were priests. 
On the other hand, a Synod at London, under the famous 
Dunstan Archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1075, declares: “ Be- 
sides the bishops and abbots, no one must address the Synod 
without the permission of the archbishop.”* The abbots are 
here plainly assigned a place of equality with the bishops as 
members of the Synod; and they subscribed the acts of this 
Synod like the bishops. In the same way the abbots sub- 
scribed at other synods, eg. at Pontion in France, a.v. 876, 
at the Council held in the Palatiwm Ticinum, at Cavaillon, 
and elsewhere ;® but, on the other hand, at many other 
councils of the same time, as well as at those of an earlier 
and later period, the bishops alone, or their representatives, 
signed the decrees. So it was at Epaon in 517, at Lyons in 
517, at Tlerda and Valencia in Spain in 524, at Arles in 
524, at Carthage in 525, at Orange in 529, at Toledo in 531, 
at Orleans in 533 ;° so also at Cavaillon in 87 5, at Beauvais 
in 875, at Ravenna in 877, at Tribur in 895.7 The arch- 
deacons seem to have been regarded very much in the same 
way as the abbots, inasmuch as they appeared at synods not 
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merely as the representatives of their bishops ; but sometimes 
they signed the acts of the council, even when their bishop 
was personally present. So it was at the Synod of London 
already mentioned.1 At the end of the middle ages it was 
the common view that abbots and cardinal priests and car- 
dinal deacons as well had a votum decisivum at the synods,— 
a fact which is expressly stated, as far as regards the abbots, 
by the historian of the Synod of Basle, Augustinus Patricius, 
a Piccolomini of the fifteenth century.” He adds, that only 
the Council of Basle allowed the anomaly, and conceded to 
other ecclesiastics the right of voting. But we must remark 
that, according to the statement of the famous Cardinal 
D’Ailly, even so early as at the Synod at Pisa in 1409, the 
doctors of divinity and of canon law had a votwm decisivum ; 
and that the Council of Constance extended this right, by 
adopting the division of the Council into nations. These 
were, however, anomalies; and after this stormy period had 
passed by, the ancient ecclesiastical order was restored, that 
only bishops, cardinals, and abbots should have the votum 
decisiveum. A place of equality with the abbots was naturally 
assigned to the generals of those widespread orders, which 
had a central authority. This was done at the Council of 
Trent. With regard to the abbots, a distinction was made 
between those who possessed real jurisdiction, and those who 
were only titular or commendatory. To these last there was 
conceded no more than the votwm consultativum ; eg. in the 
Synod at Rouen in 1581, and Bordeaux in 1583.3 The former 
went so far as to refuse to acknowledge any such right as 
belonging to the abbots; and a later synod at Bordeaux, in 
the year 1624, plainly declared that it was an error (erronea 
opinio) to affirm that any others besides bishops had a decisive 
voice in a provincial synod (preter episcopos quosdam alios 
habere vocem decisivam in concilio provinciali)* In practice, 
however, abbots were still admitted, only with the distinction 
tlat the bishops were members of the synod “ by divine 
richt” (jure divino), and the abbots only “ by ecclesiastical 
appointment” (institutione ecclesiastica). 
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12. We have already seen, that in the time of Cyprian, 
both in Africa and in Italy, laymen were allowed to be 
present at synods. This custom was continued to later times. 
Thus, ¢g., the Spanish Synod at Tarragona, in 516, ordained 
that the bishops should bring to the Synod with them, besides 
the clergy, their faithful sons of the laity.’ Viventiolus 
Archbishop of Lyons, in the letter by which he summoned a 
synod at Epaon in 517, says: “ Laicos permittimus interesse, 
ut que a solis pontifictbus ordinanda sunt et populus possit 
agnoscere.” [We permit the laity to be present, that the 
people may know those things which are ordained by the 
priests alone.] Moreover, the laity had the power of bringing 
forward their complaints with reference to the conduct of the 
clergy, inasmuch as they had a right to ask for priests of good 
character? The fourth Synod of Toledo, in 633, says ex- 
pressly, that laymen also should be invited to the synods.’ 
So, in fact, we meet with distinguished laymen at the eighth 
Synod of Toledo in 653,* and at the second of Orange in 
529° In English synods we find even abbesses were present. 
Thus the Abbess Hilda was at the Collatio Pharensis, or Synod 
of Whitby, in 664, where the question of Easter and of the 
tonsure, and other questions, were discussed ; and the Abbess 
Aulfieda, the successor of Hilda, at the somewhat later Synod 
on the Nith in Northumberland’ This presence of abbesses 
of the royal family is, however, exceptional, even when these 
assemblies were nothing else than concilia miata, as Salmon, 
le, explains them to be. That, however, distinguished and 
well-instructed laymen should be introduced without delay 
into provincial synods, was expressly decided by the Congre- 
gatio interpret. concil. by a decree of April 22,1598; and 
the Ceremoniale episcoporum refers to the same, when it speaks 
of the seats which were to be prepared at provincial synods 
for the laity who were present.’ Pignatelli recommends the 
bishops to be prudent in issuing such invitations to the laity $ 
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but we still find in 1736 a great many laymen of distinction 
present at the great Maronite Council which was held by 
Simon Assemani as papal legate. At many synods the laity 
present signed the acts; but at others, and these by far the 
most numerous, they did not sign, At the Maronite Council 
just mentioned, and at the second of Orange, they did sign. 
It is clear from the passage already adduced, referring to the 
Synod of Epaon, that these laymen were admitted only as 
witnesses and advisers, or as complainants. It is remarkable 
that the laity who were present at Orange signed with the 
very same formula as the bishops,—namely, consentiens sub- 
scripst ; whilst in other cases the bishops made use of the 
words definiens subseripst; and the priests, deacons, and laymen 
simply used the word subseripsi. As was natural, the position 
of the laity at the concilia mixta was different: from the very 
character of these, it followed that temporal princes appeared 
as fully qualified members, side by side with the prelates of 
the Church.? 

13. Among the laity whom we find at synods, the Emperors 
and Kings are prominent. After the Roman Emperors em- 
braced Christianity, they, either personally or by their repre- 
sentatives and commissaries, attended the great synods, and 
particularly those which were cecumenical. Thus, Constantine 
the Great was personally present at the first Gicumenical 
Council ;? Theodosius 11. sent his representatives to the third, 
and the Emperor Marcian sent his to the fourth ; and besides, 
at a later period, he was personally present, with his wife 
Pulcheria, at the sixth ‘session of this Council of Chalcedon.’ 
So the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus attended at the sixth 
(Ecumenical Council ;° at the seventh, on the other hand, 
Irene and her son Constantine Porphyrogenitus were present 
only by deputies ; whilst at the eighth the Emperor Basil 
the Macedonian took part, sometimes personally and some 
times by representatives.’ Only in the case of the second 
and fifth Gicumenical Synods we find neither the Emperors 
nor their representatives present; but the Emperors (Theo- 
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dosius the Great and Justinian) were at the time present in 
the city of Constantinople, where those councils were held, 
and in constant communication with the Synod. 

It was, as we perceive, simply at the cecumenical synods 
that the Emperors were present. To this fact Pope Nicholas 
I. expressly appeals in his letter to the Emperor Michael, A.D. 
865, and infers from it that all other synods ought to be 
held without the presence of the Emperor or his representa- 
tives. In agreement with this Pope, a few years later the 
eighth Cicumenical Council declared, that it was false to 
maintain that no synod should be held without the presence 
of the Emperor; that, on the contrary, the Emperors had 
been present only at the cecumenical councils ; and, moreover, 
that it was not proper for temporal princes to be present at 
provincial synods, etc., for the condemnation of the clergy.? 
They might have added, that so early as the fourth century 
the bishops complained loudly when Constantine the Great 
sent an imperial commissioner to the Synod of Tyre in 335. 

In the West, on the contrary, the Kings were present even 
at national synods. Thus, Sisenand, the Spanish King of the 
West Goths, was present at the fourth Council of Toledo in 
the year 633, and King Chintilan at the fifth of Toledo in 
638;* Charles the Great at the Council of Frankfurt in 
794,> and two Anglo-Saxon Kings at the Collatio Pharensis, 
already mentioned, in 664. We find royal commissaries at 
the eighth and ninth Synods of Toledo in 653 and 655.° 
In later times the opinion gradually gained ground, that 
princes had a right to be present, either personally or by 
representatives, only at the cecumenical councils. Thus we 
find King Philip le Bel of France at the fifteenth Ecumenical 
Synod at Vienne in 1311, the Emperor Sigismund at the 
Council of Constance, and the representatives (oratores) of 
several princes at the last Cicumenical Synod at Trent. 
Pius Iv. and Pius v. forbid the presence of a royal commissary 
at the Provincial Synod of Toledo ; but the prohibition came 
too late. When, however, a second Provincial Synod was 
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held at Toledo in 1582, in the presence of a royal commissary, 
Rome, we. the Congregatio Concilii, delayed the confirmation 
of the decrees until the name of the commissary was erased 
from the acts of the Synod. The Archbishop of Toledo, Car- 
dinal Quiroga, maintained that such commissaries had been 
present at the ancient Spanish synods; but Rome held fast by 
the principle, that except in cecumenical synods, ubi agitur 
de fide, reformatione, et pace (which treated of faith, reforma- 
tion, and peace), no commissaries of princes had a right to be 
present.’ At the later cecumenical synods, this presence of 
princes or of their representatives beyond all doubt had no 
other significance than to ensure protection to the synods, to 
increase their authority, and to bring before them the special 
wishes of the different states and countries. The celebrated 
Cardinal D’Ailly long ago expressed this judgment clearly ;? 
and, as a matter of fact, there was never conceded to a prince 
or his orator the right to vote, unless he was also a bishop. 
In reference to the most ancient cecumenical synods, it has 
even been maintained that the Emperors were their presidents; 
and this leads us to the further question of the presidency of 
the synods. 


Sec. 5. The Presidency of Councils, 


As the presidency of a diocesan synod belongs to the 
bishop, of a provincial synod to the metropolitan, of a 
national to the primate or patriarch, so, in the nature of the 
case, the presidency of an cecumenical council belongs to the 
supreme ruler of the whole Church—to the Pope; and this 
is so clear, that the most violent partisans of the episcopal 
system, who assign to the Pope only a primacy of honour 
(primatus honoris), yet do not in the least impugn his right 
to preside at cecumenical synods.’ The Pope may, however, 
exercise this presidency in person, or he may be represented, 
as has frequently been the case, by his legates. Against this 
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papal right of presidency at cecumenical synods the Reformers 
brought forward the objection, that the history of the Church 
showed clearly that the Emperors had presided at some of 
the first eight councils. There was, indeed, no difficulty in 
bringing forward proof in support of their assertion, since 
Pope Stephen v. himself writes that the Emperor Constantine 
presided at the first Council of Nicea,’ and the ancient acts of 
the synods frequently refer to a presidency of the Emperor or 
his representatives. But all such objections, however dangerous 
they may at first seem to be to our position, lose their power 
when we come to consider more closely the state of things in 
connection with the ancient councils, and are willing to dis- 
cuss the matter impartially. 

Let us begin with the eighth Cicumenical Synod, as the 
last of those which here come into question—that is to say, 
the last of the Oriental Synods—and from this ascend back to 
the first. 

1. Pope Hadrian 11. sent his legates to the eighth Cécumenical 
Synod, on the express written condition, addressed to the 
Emperor Basil, that they should preside.? The legates, Donatus 
Bishop of Ostia, Stephen Bishop of Nepesina, and Marinus a 
deacon of Rome, read this letter before the Synod, without the 
slightest objection being brought forward. On the contrary, 
their names were always placed first in the minutes; the 
duration of the sessions was decided by them ; and they gave 
permission for addresses, for the reading of the acts of the 
Synod, and for the introduction of other members of the 
Synod; and appointed the questions for discussion.2 In short, 
they appear in the first five sessions without dispute as the 
presidents of the Synod. At the sixth and following sessions 
the Emperor Basil was present, with his sons Constantine and 
Leo; and he obtained the presidency, as the acts relate.* 
But these acts clearly distinguish the Emperor and his sons 
from the Synod ; for, after naming them, they add, “ the holy 
and cecumenical Synod agreeing” (conveniente sancta ac uni- 
versalt synodo). Thus we perceive that the Emperor and 
his sons are not reckoned among the members of the Synod, 
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whilst the papal legates are constantly placed first among the 
members. It is the legates, too, who in these later sessions 
decide the subjects which shall be brought forward :? they 
also are the first who sign the acts of the Synod, and that 
expressly as presidents (prasidentes) ; whilst the Emperor gave 
a clear proof that he did not regard himself as the real presi- 
dent, by wishing to sign them after all the bishops. The 
papal legates, on the other hand, entreated him to place his 
own and his sons’ names at the top; but he decidedly refused 
this, and at last consented to sign after the representatives 
of the Pope and the Oriental bishops, and before the other 
bishops.” In perfect agreement with this, Pope Hadrian 11, 
in his letter to the Emperor, commended him for having been 
present at this Synod, not as judge (judex), but as witness 
and protector (conscius et obsecundator).®? Still less than the 
Emperors themselves had the imperial commissaries who were 
present at synods a right of presidency, since their names were 
placed, in all minutes of the sessions, immediately after the 
representatives of the patriarchs, but before the other bishops,* 
and they did not subscribe the acts at all. On the other hand, it 
may be said that the patriarchs of the East—lIgnatius of Con- 
stantinople, and the representatives of the others—in some 
measure participated in the presidency, since they are always 
named along with the Roman legates, and are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the other metropolitans and bishops. They 
form, together with the Roman legates, so to speak, the board 
of direction, deciding in common with them the order of the 
business,’ regulating with them the rule of admission to the 
synod. They subscribe, like the legates, before the Emperor, 
and are named in the minutes and in the separate sessions 
before the imperial commissaries. But, all this being granted, 
the papal legates still take. undeniably the first place, inas- 
much as they are always the first named, and first subscribe 
the acts of the Synod, and, what is particularly to be observed, 
at the last subscription make use of the formula, “ presiding 
over this holy and cecumenical synod” (hate sanctee et wniver- 
sala synodo presidens) ; whilst Ignatius of Constantinople and 
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the representatives of the other patriarchs claim no presideucy, 
but subscribe simply with the words, “As receiving this holy 
and cecumenical synod, and agreeing with all things which it 
has decided, and which are written here, and as defining them, 
I subscribe” (sanctam hance et universalem synodum susctpiens, 
et omnibus que ab ea judicata et scripta sunt concordans, et 
definiens subscripst). Moreover, as we find a remarkable dif- 
ference between them and the papal legates, so there is also, 
on the other side, a considerable difference between their 
signature and that of the other bishops. The latter, like the 
Emperor, have simply used the words, suscipiens subscripsi, 
without the addition of definiens, by which the votum decisiuwm 
was usually indicated’ 

2. At all the sessions of the seventh Gicumenical Synod, 
the papal legates, the Archpresbyter Peter and the Abbot 
Peter, came first; after them Tarasius Archbishop of Con- 
stantinople, and the representatives of the other patriarchs; 
next to them the other bishops; and, last of all, the imperial 
commissaries.? The decrees were signed in the same order, 
only that the imperial commissaries took no part in the sub- 
scription.? The Empress Irene and her son were present at 
the eighth and last session of the Council as honorary presi- 
dents, and signed the decrees of the first seven sessions, which 
had been already signed by the bishops.t According to a 
Latin translation of the acts of this Synod, it was only the 
papal legates, the Bishop of Constantinople, and the repre- 
sentatives of the other Eastern patriarchs, who on this occasion 
made use of the word definiens in subscribing the decrees, just 
as at the eighth Council;° but the Greek version of the acts 
has the word dpicas in connection with the signature of the 
other bishops.’ Besides, we must not omit to state that, not- 
withstanding the presidency of the papal legates, Tarasius 
Archbishop of Constantinople had the real management of 
the business at this Synod.’ 

3. At the sixth Cicumenical Synod the Emperor Constan- 
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tine Pogonatus was present in person, together with several 
high officials of the state. The minutes of the sessions name 
him as president, and give the names of his officials imme- 
diately after his own. They next proceed to the enumeration 
of the proper members of the Synod, with the formula, “the 
holy and cecumenical Synod being assembled” (cuverovons 
de Kal rhs dyias Kal olxovpevrixhs ovvddov),—thereby distin- 
guishing, as in the case already mentioned, the Emperor and 
his officials from the Synod proper; and name as its first 
members the papal legates, the priests Theodore and George, 
and the deacon John.* So these legates are the first to sub- 
scribe the acts of the Council; and the Emperor signed at 
the end, after all the bishops, and, as is expressly stated, to 
give more authority to the decrees of the Synod, and to con- 
firm them with the formula, “We have read and consented” 
(legimus et consensimus).? He thus made a distinction between 
himself and the Synod proper; whilst it cannot, however, be 
denied that the Emperor and his plenipotentiaries often con- 
ducted the business of the Synod? 

4. At the fifth G@icumenical Council, as has been already 
pointed out,* neither the Emperor (Justinian) nor yet the Pope 
or his legate was present. It was Eutychius, the Archbishop 
of Constantinople, who presided? 

5. The fourth .@icumenical Council is of more importance 
for the question now before us. So early as on the 24th of 
June 451, Pope Leo the Great wrote to the Emperor Marcian 
that he had named Paschasinus Bishop of Lilybeeum as his 
legate (predictum fratrem et coepiscopum meum vice mea synodo 
convenit presidere).® This legate, Paschasinus, in the name 
of himself and his colleagues (for Leo associated with him two 
other legates—the Bishop Lucentius and the Priest Boniface), 
at the third session of Chalcedon, issued the announcement 
that Pope Leo had commanded them, insignificant as they 
were, to preside in his place over this holy synod (nostram 


1 Hard. iii, 1055, 1061, 1065, 1072. ® Hard. iii, 1402, 1414, 1435. 
3 Hard. iii. 1059, 1063, 1066, 1070, 1803 A, 1307, 1326, 1327, 
4 Pp. 13 and 25. 5 Hard. iii. 202, 


6 Leonis Hp. 89, t. i. p. 1062, ed. Baller. That Leo here asserted a right, 
and did not merely prefer a petition for the presidency to the Emperor, has 
been shown by Peter de Marca, De concord. sacerdotii et imp. lib. v. 6. 
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parvitatem hie sancto concilio pro se preesidere preecepit) ;* and 
soon after, Pope Leo wrote to the bishops of Gaul, speaking of 
his legates, in the following terms: “ My brothers who pre- 
sided in my stead over the Eastern Synod” (ratres met, qui 
vice mea orientali synodo presederunt).” Pope Vigilius after- 
wards asserted the same, when, in a circular letter addressed 
to the whole Church, he says, “ over which our predecessor of 
holy memory, Pope Leo, presided by his legates and vicars” 
(cut sancte recordationis decessor noster papa Leo per legatos suos 
variosgue proesedit).® Of still greater importance is it that 
the Council of Chalcedon itself, in its synodal letter to Pope 
Leo, expressly says, dv (ze. the assembled bishops) od pév as 
Kepany ucda@v Hyewoveves ev Tois THy ony Tdéw éméxovor ; that 
is to say, “Thou, by thy representatives, hast taken the lead 
among the members of the Synod, as the head among the 
members of the body.”* These testimonies—especially the 
last—are of so much weight, that they would seem to leave 
no room for doubt. And yet, on the other hand, it is a 
matter of fact that imperial commissaries had the place of 
honour at the Synod of Chalcedon, in the midst, before the 
rails of the altar ;° they are the first named in the minutes ;° 
they took the votes, arranged the order of the business, closed 
the sessions, and thus discharged those functions which belong 
to the president of an assembly.’ In the sixth session the 
Emperor Marcian was himself present, proposed the questions, 
and conducted the business.® In these acts the Emperor and 
his commissaries also appear as the presidents, and the papal 
legates only as first among the voters. How, then, can we 
reconcile the contradiction which apparently exists between 
these facts and the statements already made? and how could 
the Council of Chalcedon say that, by sending his legates, the 
Pope had taken the lead among the members of the Synod 2 
The solution of the difficulty is to be found in the same 
synodical letter written by the Pope to the Synod. It reads 


1 Hard. ii. 310. 2 Leonis Hp. 108, t. i. p. 1141, ed. Baller, 
3 Hard. iii. 5. 4 Leonis Zp. 98, t. i. p. 1089, ed. Baller. 
5 Hard. ii. 66. ° Hard. ii, 54, 274 ss, 


* Hard. ii. 67, 70, 90, 94, 114, 271, 307, 
8 Hard. ii. 486 5, 
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thus: “Faithful Emperors have used the presidency for the 
better preservation of order” (Sacurets 5é muctol mpods ev- 
koopiav éfpyov).' In fact, this presidency which was 
granted to the imperial commissaries referred only to the 
outward working—to the material conducting of the business 
of the synod. They were not connected with the internal 
work, and left the decisions of the synods without interfer- 
ence, gave no vote in the determination of questions con- 
cerning the faith, and repeatedly distinguished between 
themselves and the council? The acts of Chalcedon also 
show the same distinction. After having mentioned the 
imperial commissaries, they add these words, “the holy Synod 
assembled,”® etc. We may add also, that neither the Emperor 
nor his commissaries signed the acts of the Council of Chal- 
cedon: it was the Pope’s legate who always signed first, and 
repeatedly added to his name, even when the Emperor was 
present, the title of synodo preesidens.* 

We are thus gradually able to explain the double relations 
existing between the papal legates and the imperial com- 
missaries, quite analogous to that expressed in the words of 
Constantine the Great: “ And I am abishop. You are bishops 
for the interior business of the Church” (trav elow tijs 
éxxAnotas); “I am the bishop chosen by God to conduct the 
exterior business of the Church” (éyo dé tav éxtds b70 
Oceod xabectapévos).” The official conduct of business, so 
to speak, the direction ray é&w as well as the seat of honour, 
was reserved for the imperial commissaries. The Pope’s legates, 
although only having the first place among the voters, had 
the presidency, cata ta elow, of the synod, that is, of the 
assembly of the bishops im specie; and when the imperial 
commissaries were absent, as was the case during the third 
session, they had also the direction of the business.® 

6. The Emperor Theodosius 1. nominated the Comes Can- 
didian as his representative at the third Gcumenical Council, 
held at Ephesus in 431. In a letter addressed to the as- 
sembled fathers, the Emperor himself clearly determined the 


4 Baller. t. i. p. 1089. 2 Hard. ii. 634. 3 Hard. ii, 58. 
4 Hard. ii. 467, 366. 5 Euseb. Viia Const. lib. iv. c. 24. 
® Tard. ii. 310 ss, 
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situation of Candidian towards the Council. He says: “T 
have sent Candidian to your Synod as Comes sacrorwm domesti- 
corum ; but he is to take no part in discussions on doctrine, 
since it is not allowable to any one, unless enrolled among 
the most holy bishops, to intermeddle in ecclesiastical dis- 
cussions” (a0éusrov yap, Tov pa) TOD KaTaACyoU THY dyLwaTaTwY 
erickéT@y TuyydvovTa Tois eKKAnoLacTiKOIs oKeupacW... 
émupiyvuc a). 

The Emperor then positively indicates what were to be the 
duties of Candidian: namely, that he was to send away the 
laity and the monks, if they repaired in too great numbers 
to Ephesus; he was to provide for the tranquillity of the 
city and the safety of the Synod; he was to take care that 
differences of opinion that might arise between the members 
of the Synod should not degenerate into passionate contro- 
versies, but that each might express his opinion without fear 
or hindrance, in order that, whether after quiet or noisy dis- 
cussions upon each point, the bishops might arrive at a unani- 
mous decision. Finally, he was to prevent any one from 
leaving the Synod without cause, and also to see that no other 
theological discussion should be entered into than that which 
had oceasioned the assembling of the Synod, or that no private 
business should be brought up or discussed.’ 

Pope Celestine 1 on his side had appointed the two bishops 
Arcadius and Projectus, together with the priest Philippus, as 
his legates, and had instructed them to act according to the 
advice of Cyril, and to maintain the prerogatives of the 
Apostolic See? The Pope had before nominated Cyril as his 

‘representative in the Nestorian matter, and in his letter of 
10th of August 430° he invested him with full apostolic 
power. It is known that from the beginning Candidian 
showed himself very partial to the friends of Nestorius, and 
tried to postpone the opening of the Council. When, how- 
ever, Cyril held the first sitting on the 24th June 481, the 
Count was not present, and so his name does not appear in the 
minutes. On the contrary, at the head of the list of the bishops 
present is found the name of Cyril, with this significant ob- 
servation, “ that he took the place of Celestine, the most holy 

* Hard. i, 1346 sq. ? Hard, i. 1347, 1473, 3 Hard. i, 1823, 
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Archbishop of Rome.”’ Cyril also directed the order of the 
business, either in person, as when he explained the chief 
object of the deliberations,’ or else through Peter, one of his 
priests, whom he made primicerius notariorwm? Cyril was 
also the first to sign the acts of the first session, and the sen- 
tence of deposition pronounced against Nestorius.* 

In consequence of this deposition, Count Candidian be- 
came the open opponent of the Synod, and the protector of 
the party of Antioch, who held an unlawful council of their 
own under John of Antioch. Cyril notwithstanding fixed the 
10th July 431 for the second session, and he presided ; and 
the minutes mention him again as the representative of Rome.” 
The other papal legates, who had not arrived in time for the 
first, were present at this second session ; and they shared the 
presidency with Cyril, who continued to be called in the 
accounts the representative of the Pope.’ Cyril was the first 
to sign; after him came the legate Arcadius; then Juvenal of 
Jerusalem; next, the second legate Projectus; then came 
Flavian bishop of Philippi; and after him the third legate, the 
priest Philip.’ All the ancient documents are unanimous in 
affirming that Cyril presided over the Council in the name of 
Pope Celestine. Evagrius® says the same; so Pope Vigilius 
in the profession of faith which he signed ;° and Mansuetus 
Bishop of Milan, in his letter to the Emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus.” In other documents Pope Celestine and Cyril 
are indiscriminately called presidents of the third Gicumenical 
Council; the acts of the fourth" assert this several times, as 
well as the Emperor Marcian,” and in the fifth century the 
Armenian bishops in their letter to the Emperor Leo.” 

7. When we pass on to the second CGicumenical Council, it 
is perfectly well known and allowed that it was not presided 
over either by the Pope Damasus or his legate ; for, as has been 
already said, this Council was not at first considered cecumeni- 
cal, but only a general council of the Eastern Church. The 


3 Hard. i. 1353. 2 Hard. i. 1422. 3 Hard. i. 1355, 1419. 
4 Hard. i. 1428. 5 Hard. i. 1466. 6 Hard. i. 1486, 1510. 
7 Hard. i. 1527, 8 Hist. Eccl. i. 4. ® Hard. iii. 10. 
10 Hard. iii, 1052. Ul Hard. i. 402, 451. 12 Hard, ii. 671. 
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first sessions were presided over by Meletius Archbishop of 
Antioch, who was the chief of all the bishops present, as the 
Archbishop of Alexandria had not arrived at the beginning. 
After the death of Meletius, which happened soon after the 
opening of the Council, it was not the Archbishop of Alex- 
andria, but the Archbishop of Constantinople, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, who was the president, and after his resignation 
his successor Nectarius. This took place through the deci- 
sion of the Council, which in its third session had assigned to 
the Bishop of new Rome—that is, Constantinople—the prece- 
dency immediately after the Bishop of old Rome. 

8. The solution of the question respecting the presidency 
of the first Gicumenical Council is not without difficulty ; and 
the greatest acumen has been displayed, and the most venture- 
some conjectures have been made, in order to prove that in the 
first Council, at any rate, the Pope was not the president. 
They have endeavoured to prove that the presidency belonged 
to the Emperor, who in a solemn discourse opened the series 
of the principal sessions, and took part in them, seated in the 
place of honour, But Eusebius, who was an eye-witness of the 
Council, and pays the greatest possible respect to the Emperor, 
says most explicitly: “ After that (meaning after the opening 
discourse by the Emperor) the Emperor made way for the 
presidents of the Synod” (rapedidov Tov Aoyov Tois TAS 
auvodouv mpoédpors).' These words prove that Constantine 
was simply the honorary president, as the Emperor Marcian 
was subsequently in the sixth session of the Council of 
Chalcedon ;* and, as a matter of course, he left to the eccle- 
siastical presidents the conducting of the theological discus- 
sions. In addition to the testimony of the eye-witness 
Eusebius, we have to the same effect the following documents : 
—(a.) The acts of the Council of Nicwa, as far as they exist, 
contain the signatures of the bishops, but not that of the 
Emperor.’ And if that is true which the Emperor Basil the 
Macedonian said at the eighth Cicumenical Council, that 
“Constantine the Great had signed at Nicea after all the 

+ Euseb. Vita Const. 1. iii. e. 18. ? See above, p. 32. 


8 Hard. i. 811; Mansi, Collect. Concil. ii. 692 sqq. We shall give further 
details upon this subject in the history of the Council of Nicwa. 
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bishops,”? this proves conclusively that Constantine did not 
consider himself as the president proper of the Council. 
(0.) Besides, the Emperor was not present in person at the 
commencement of the Synod. It must, however, have had its 
presidents before the Emperor arrived ; and a short sentence 
in Eusebius alludes to these presidents: rapedidov. . . Tots 
mpoédpors; that is, “ He left the management of the continua- 
tion with those who had before presided.” (c.) When several 
complaints of the bishops against each other were presented to 
him, the Emperor had them all burnt, and declared that it was 
not becoming for him to give judgment upon priests.” (d.) We 
will finally recall these words of the Emperor already quoted, 
that he was the bishop of the outward circumstances of the 
Church ; words which entirely agree with the position in the 
Council of Niczea which we have assigned to him. 

Who was, then, really the president of the Synod? Some 
have tried to solve the question by considering as president 
that bishop who was seated first at the right hand of the 
Emperor, and saluted him with a discourse when he entered 
the Synod.’ But here arise two observations: first, from the 
Greek word wpoédposs it would appear that there were 
several presidents ; and besides, it is not positively known who 
addressed the discourse to the Emperor. According to the title 
of the eleventh chapter of the third book of the Life of Con- 
stantine by Eusebius, and according to Sozomen,* it was Euse- 
bius of Ceesarea, the historian, himself; but as he was not a 
bishop of any apostolic or patriarchal see, he could not possibly 
have had the office of president. We cannot say either with 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, that Eusebius was president be- 
cause he was seated first on the right side; for the president 
sat in the middle, and not at one side; and those patriarchs 
who were present at the Council (we use this term although it 
had not begun to be employed at this period), or their repre- 
sentatives, were probably seated together in the middle, by the 
side of the Emperor, whilst Eusebius was only the first of the 
metropolitans seated on the right side. It is different with 

1 Hard. v. 921-928, 1106. See above, 
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Eustathius Archbishop of Antioch, who, according to Theo- 
doret; pronounced the speech in question which was addressed 
to the Emperor. He was one of the great patriarchs; and one 
of his successors, John Archbishop of Antioch, in a letter to 
Proclus, calls him the “ first of the Nicene Fathers.” The 
Chronicle of Nicephorus expresses itself in the same way 
about him.? He cannot, however, be considered as the only 
president of the Council of Nica; for we must regard the 
expression of Eusebius, which is in the plural (rots mpoédpoxs); 
and, besides, it must not be forgotten that the Patriarch of 
Alexandria ranked higher than the Patriarch of Antioch. To 
which, thirdly, it must be added, that the Nicene Council 
itself, in its letter to the Church of Alexandria,’ says: “ Your 
bishop will give you fuller explanation of the synodical 
decrees; for he has been a leader («vpcos) and participator 
(cosvwvos) in all that has been done.” These words seem to 
give a reason for the theory of Schrickh* and others, that 
Alexander and Eustathius were both presidents, and that 
they are intended by Eusebius when he speaks of the 
mpoeSpo.” But apart from the fact that the word xtpsos 
is here used only as an expression of politeness, and de- 
signates perhaps merely a very influential member of the 
Synod, and not the president, there is this against the theory 
of Schréckh, which is expressly asserted by Gelasius of 
Cyzicus, who wrote a history of the Council of Nica in 
the fifth century: “And Hosius was the representative of 
the Bishop of Rome; and he was present at the Council of 
Nica, with the two Roman priests Vitus and Vincentius.”® 
The importance of this testimony has been recognised by all ; 
therefore every means has been tried to undermine it. Gela- 
sius, it is said, writes these words in the middle of a long 
passage which he borrowed from Eusebius; and he represents 
the matter as if he had taken these words also from the 


1 Hist. Eccl. i. 7. 

2 Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a Vhist. eccl. vi. 272 b, Brux. 1732. 

3 Cf. Socrat. i. 9. 4Schréckh, Kirchengeschichte, Thi. v. S. 335. 

5 The Bishops of Jerusalem and Constantinople cannot be referred to here ; 
for it was only subsequently that they were raised to the dignity of patriarchs. 

6 Gelasius, Volumen actorum Concil. Nic. ii. 5; Mansi, ii. 806; Hard. i, 
375. 
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same historian. Now they are not to be found in Eusebius ; 
therefore they have no historical value. But it must be 
remarked, that Gelasius does not copy servilely from Euse- 
bius ; but in different places he gives details which are not 
in that author, and which he had learned from other sources. 
Thus, after the passage concerning Hosius, he inserts some 
additional information about the Bishop of Byzantium. <A 
little further on in the same chapter, he changes the number 
of two hundred and fifty bishops, given by Eusebius, into 
“three hundred and more,” and that without giving the 
least indication that he is repeating literally the words of 
Eusebius. We are therefore brought to believe that Gelasius 
has acted in the same way as to Hosius in this passage, 
by introducing the information derived from another source 
into the passage taken from Eusebius, and not at all from 
having misunderstood Eusebius. 

When Baronius and several other Catholic ecclesiastical his- 
torians assign to the papal legate Hosius the honour of the 
presidency, they are supported by several authorities for this 
opinion besides Gelasius. Thus, 8. Athanasius, in his Ayo- 
logia de fuga, thus expresses himself about Hosius: wo/as 
yap ob KaOnyjcarto; that is to say, “ Of what synod was 
he not president?” Theodoret speaks just in the same way :? 
TIoias yap ody hyjoato evvodov. Socrates,’ in giving 
the list of the principal members of the Council of Nicwa, 
writes it in the following order: “ Hosius, Bishop of Cor- 
dova; Vitus and Vincentius, priests of Rome; Alexander, 
Bishop of Alexandria ; Eustathius, Bishop of Antioch ; Ma- 
carius, Bishop of Jerusalem.” We see that he follows the 
order of rank: he would therefore never have placed the 
Spanish bishop, Hosius, before the great patriarchs of the 
East, if he had not been the representative of the Pope.* 


1B. 5, Athanasii Opera, ed. Patav. 1777, i. 256. 

2 Hist. Eccl. ii. 15. 34, 13. 

#It may be objected that Socrates also mentions, after Macarius Bishop of 
Jerusalem, Arpocration Bishop of Cynopolis (in Egypt), although this episco- 
pal see had no such high rank. But, as has been remarked by the Ballerini, 
Socrates simply intended to give a list of the patriarchs, or their representa- 
tives, according to rank. As for the other bishops, he contented himself with 
mentioning one only as antesignanus reliqui, and he took the first name in 
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An examination of the signatures of the Council of Nicwa 
leads us again to the same conclusion. It is true that there 
are many variations to be found in these signatures, if several 
manuscripts are consulted, and that these manuscripts are 
often faulty and defective, as Tillemont* has conclusively 
shown ; but in spite of these defects, it is a very significant 
fact, that in every copy, without one exception, Hosius and 
the two Roman priests sign the first, and after them Alexan-. 
der Patriarch of Alexandria signs. On this subject the two 
lists of signatures given by Mansi” may be consulted, as well 
as the two others given by Gelasius: in these latter Hosius 
expressly signs in the name of the Church of Rome, of the 
Churches of Italy, of Spain, and of the West ; the two Roman 
priests appear only as his attendants. In Mansi’s two lists, 
it is true, nothing indicates that Hosius acted in the Pope’s 
name, whilst we are informed that the two Roman priests 
did so. But this is not so surprising as it might at first 
sight appear, for these Roman priests had no right to sign 
for themselves: it was therefore necessary for them to say in 
whose name they did so; whilst it was not necessary for Hosius, 
who as a bishop had a right of his own. 

Schréckh* says that Hosius had his distinguished posi- 
tion on account of his great influence with the Emperor ; but 
this reasoning is very feeble. The bishops did not sign 
according as they were more or less in favour with Constan-: 
tine. If such order had been followed, Eusebius of Czesarea 
would have been among the first. It is highly important to 
remark the order in which the signatures of the Council were 
given. The study of the lists proves that they followed the 
order of provinces: the metropolitan signed first, and after 


his list after the Bishop of Alexandria. Cf. Baller. de Antig. Collect., etc., in 
Gallandi, de vetustis Canonum Collectionibus, i. 256. 

1 i.e. p. 855. 

2 ii. 692, 697. See also Mansi, ii. 882, 927. What has been said above 
also shows that Socrates consulted a similar list, in which Hosius and the 
Roman priests were the first to sign. These lists, especially the larger ones, 
which are generally translated into Latin (Mansi, ii. 882 sq.), contain, it is 
true, several inaccuracies in detail, but they are most certainly authentic on 
the whole. Cf. Baller. Uc. p. 254 sq. 

3 Schréckh, Kirchengesch, Thl. v. S. 236. | 
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him the suffragans; the metropolitan of another province 
followed, and then his suffragan bishops, ete. The enumera- 
tion of the provinces themselves was in no particular order: 
thus the province of Alexandria came first, then the Thebiid 
and Libya, then Palestine and Pheenicia; not till after that 
the province of Antioch, etc. At the head of each group of 
signatures was always written the name of the ecclesiastical 
province to which they belonged; and this is omitted only 
in the case of Hosius and the two Roman priests. They 
signed first, and without naming a diocese. It will perhaps 
be objected, that as the Synod was chiefly composed of Greek 
bishops, they allowed the Westerns to sign first out of con- 
sideration for them ; but this supposition is inadmissible, for 
at the end of the lists of the signatures of the Council are 
found the names of the representatives of two ecclesiastical 
provinces of the Latin Church. Since Gaul and Africa are 
placed at the end, they would certainly have been united to 
the province of Spain, if Hosius had represented that pro- 
vince only, and had not attended in a higher capacity. To- 
gether with the two Roman priests, he represented no particular 
church, but was the president of the whole Synod: therefore 
the name of no province was added to his signature——a fresh 
proof that we must recognise in him and his two colleagues 
the wpdedpoe spoken of by Eusebius. The analogy of the 
other cecumenical councils also brings us to the same conclu- 
sion ; particularly that of the Council of Ephesus, in which 
Cyril of Alexandria, an otherwise distinguished bishop, who 
held the office of papal legate, like Hosius at Nicza, signed 
first, before all the other legates who came from Italy. 

It would be superfluous, in the consideration of the ques- 
tion which is now occupying us, to speak of the cecumenical 
councils held subsequently to these eight first, since no one 

‘doubts that these more recent councils were presided over 
either by the Pope or his legates. We will therefore conclude 
the discussion of this point with the remark, that if in some 
national councils the Emperor or Kings were presidents, it was 
either an honorary presidency only, or else they were mixed 


1 Thus Charles the Great at the Synod of Frankfurt in 794, and King Genuif 
at that of Becanceld in England in 799. Cf. Hard. iv. 882 E, 925 C. 
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councils assembled for State business as well as for that of 
the Church. 

The Robber-Synod of Ephesus, which was held in 449, 
departed from the rule of all the cecumenical councils in the 
matter of the presidency; and it is well to mention this 
Synod, because at first it was regarded as an cecumenical 
council. We have before said that the presidency of it was 
refused to the Pope’s legates; and by order of the Emperor 
Theodosius 11, who had been deceived, it was bestowed upon 
Dioscurus of Alexandria." But the sensation produced by 
this unusual measure, and the reasons given at Chalcedon by 
the papal legates for declaring this Synod of Ephesus to be 
invalid, indisputably prove that we may here apply the well- 
known axiom, exceptio firmat requlam. 


Sec. 6. Confirmation of the Decrees of the Councils, 


The decrees of the ancient cecumenical councils were con- 
firmed by the Emperors and by the Popes; those of the later 
councils by the Popes alone. On the subject of thé confir- 
mation of the Emperors we have the following facts :— 

1. Constantine the Great solemnly confirmed the Nicene 
Creed immediately after it had been drawn up by the Council, 
and he threatened such as would not subscribe it with exile.” 
At the conclusion of the Synod he raised all the decrees of 
the assembly to the position of laws of the empire; declared 
them to be divinely inspired ; and in several edicts still par- 
tially extant, he required that they should be most faithfully 
observed by all his subjects.*® 

2. The second (Keumenical Council expressly asked for the 
confirmation of the Emperor Theodosius the Great and he 
responded to the wishes of the assembly by an edict dated the 
30th July 3810 

3. The case of the third Gicumenical Council, which was 
held at Ephesus, was peculiar. The Emperor Theodosius 1. 

‘1 Hard. ii. 80. ? Rufin, Hist. Hecl. i. 5; Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 9. 

3 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 17-19; Socrat. i. 9; Gelasii Volumen actorum 
Concilti Nic. lib. ii, c. 86 ; in Hard. i, 445 sqq. ; Mansi, ii. 919. 

4 Hard. i. 807. 


5 Cod. Theodos, i. 83; de Fide Cath. vi. 9. See also Valesius’ notes tu 
Socrates, v. 8 
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had first been on the heretical side, but he was brought to 
acknowledge by degrees that the orthodox part of the bishops 
assembled at Ephesus formed the true Synod." However, he 
did not in a general way give his confirmation to the decrees 
of the Council, because he would not approve of the deposition 
and exclusion pronounced by the Council against the bishops 
of the party of Antioch.? Subsequently, however, when Cyril 
and John of Antioch were reconciled, and when the party of 
Antioch itself had acknowledged the Council of Ephesus, 
the Emperor sanctioned this reconciliation by a special decree, 
threatened all who should disturb the peace; and by exiling 
Nestorius, and by commanding all the Nestorian writings to 
be burnt, he confirmed the principal decision given by the 
Council of Ephesus.’ 

4, The Emperor Marcian consented to the doctrinal de- 
crees of the fourth CEcumenical Council, held at Chalcedon, 
by publishing four edicts on the 7th February, 13th March, 
6th and 28th July 452.* 

5. The close relations existing between the fifth Gicumenical 
Council and the Emperor Justinian are well known. This 
Council merely carried out and sanctioned what the Emperor 
had before thought necessary and decided; and it bowed so 
obsequiously to his wishes, that Pope Vigilius would have 
nothing to do with it. The Emperor Justinian sanctioned 
the decrees pronounced by the Council, by sending an official 
_to the seventh session, and he afterwards used every endeavour 
to obtain the approbation of Pope Vigilius for this Council. 

6. The Emperor Constantine Pogonatus confirmed the de- 
crees of the sixth Council, first by signing them® (ultimo loco, 
as we have seen); but he sanctioned them also by a very 
long edict which Hardouin has preserved® 

7. In the last session of the seventh CEcumenical Council, 
the Empress Irene, with her son, signed the decrees made in the 
preceding sessions, and thus gave them the imperial sanction.’ 
It is not known whether she afterwards promulgated an 
especial decree to the same effect. 


1 Mansi, v. 255, 659 ; Hard. i. 1667. 2 Mansi, iv. 1465. 
3 Mansi, v. 255, 413, 920. 4 Hard. ii, 659, 662, 675 
5 Hard. iii. 1485. 6 Hard. iii, 1446, 1633. 7 Hard. ii, 483-486. 
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8. The Emperor Basil the Macedonian and his sons signed 
the acts of the eighth Cicumenical Council. His signature 
followed that of the patriarchs, and preceded that of the 
other bishops... In 870 he also published an especial edict, 
making known his approval of the decrees of the Council. 

The papal confirmation of all these eight first cecumenical 
councils is not so clear and distinct. 

1. The signatures of the Pope’s legates, Hosius, Vitus, and 
Vincentius, subscribed to the acts of the Council before the 
other bishops, must be regarded as a sanction from the See of 
Rome to the decrees of Niczea. Five documents, dating from 
the fifth century, mention, besides, a solemn approval of the 
acts of the Council of Nicza, given by Pope Sylvester and a 
Roman synod of 275 bishops. It is granted that these docu- 
ments are not authentic, as we shall show in the history of 
the Council of Nicea; but we nevertheless consider it very 
probable that the Council of Nica was recognised and ap- 
proved by an especial act of Pope Sylvester, and not merely 
by the signature of his legates, for the following reasons :— 

It is undeniable, as we shall presently see, that 

a, The fourth Gicumenical Council looked upon the papal 
confirmation as absolutely necessary for ensuring the validity 
of the decrees of the Council; and there is no good ground for 
maintaining that this was a new principle, and one which was 
not known and recognised at the time of the Nicene Council. 

8. Again, in 485, a synod, composed of above forty bishops 
from different parts of Italy, was quite unanimous in assert- 
ing, in opposition to the Greeks, that the three hundred and 
eighteen bishops of Nicswa had their decisions confirmed by 
the authority of the holy Roman Church (confirmationem rerum 
atque auctoritatem sancte Romane Ecclesie detulerunt). 

y. Pope Julius 1. in the same way declared, a few years 
after the close of the Council of Nicea, that ecclesiastical 
decrees (the decisions of synods*) ought not to be published 
without the consent of the Bishop of Rome, and that this is 
a rule and a law of the Church. 

8. Dionysius the Less also maintained that the decisions of 

1 See above, sec. 5. 2 Hard. v. 935, 
3 Hard. ii, 856. * Socrat. Hist. Eccl. ii. 17. 
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the Council of Nicaea were sent to Rome for approval ;' and 
it is not improbable that it was the general opinion upon this 
point which contributed to produce those spurious documents 
which we possess. 

2. When the Pope and the Western bishops heard the de- 
crees of the Council of Constantinople, held in 381, subse- 
sequently accepted as the second (écumenical Council, they 
expressed in an Italian synod their disapproval of some of 
the steps taken, although they had not then received the 
acts of the Council.” Soon after they had received the acts, 
Pope Damasus gave his sanction to the Council. This is the 
account given by Photius® This approval, however, must 
have related only to the Creed of Constantinople; for the 
canons of this Council were rejected by Pope Leo the Great, 
and subsequently, towards the year 600, still more explicitly 
by Pope Gregory the Great.* That the Creed of Constanti- 
nople had, however, the approbation of the Apostolic See, is 
shown by the fact that, in the fourth General Council held at 
Chalcedon, the papal legates did not raise the least opposition 
when this creed was quoted as an authority, whilst they pro- 
tested most strongly when the canons of Constantinople were 
appealed to. It was, in fact, on account of the creed having 
been approved of by the Holy See, that afterwards, in the 
sixth century, Popes Vigilius, Pelagius 11, and Gregory the 
Great, formally declared that this Council was cecumenical, 
although Gregory at the same time refused to acknowledge 
the canons it had promulgated. 

3. The third Ecumenical Council was held in the time of 
Pope Celestine, and its decisions were signed by his legates, 
8. Cyril, Bishops Arcadius and Projectus, and the Priest 
Philip® Besides this sanction, in the following year Ce- 
lestine’s successor, Pope Sixtus IIL, sanctioned this Council of 
Ephesus in a more solemn manner, in several circular and 
private letters, some of which have reached us.° 

1 Coustant. Epistole Pontif. Pref. pp. lxxxii. lxxix. ; Hard. i. 311. 

2 Hard. i. 845. 3 De Synodis, in Mansi, iii. 595. 

* Gregor. Opp. tom. ii. lib. 1; Hpist. 25, p. 515; Leonis 1. Hpist. 106 (80), 
ad Anatol. c.2. See afterwards, in the history of the second Gcumenical Council. 


5 Hard. i. 1527. 
6 Mansi, v. 374 sq. ; and Coustant. Epist. Pontif. 1231 sq. 
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4. The decisions of the fourth CZcumenical Council, held at 
Chalcedon, were not only signed by the papal legates present 
at the Council, except the canons, and thus obtained a first 
sanction from the Apostolic See; but the Council, at the con- 
clusion of its sessions, sent all the acts of the Synod to the 
Pope, in order to obtain assent, approval, and confirmation for 
them, as is expressly set forth in the letter written by the 
Synod to the Pope with these acts. We there read: macay 
iiv rev rempayyever tiv Sivamv eyvopicauw eis cboTacw 
Huerépay Kal TOV Trap’ tyudv Tempayuévov BeBatwow Te Kal 
cuyxatadbecw [We have made known to you the whole force 
of the things which have been done, in proof of our efforts, and 
in order to the approval and confirmation by you of what we 
have done].'’ The Emperor Marcian, like the Council, requested 
the Pope to sanction the decrees made at Constantinople in a 
special epistle, which he said would then be read in all the 
churches, that every one might know that the Pope approved 
of the Synod.” Finally, the Archbishop of Constantinople, 
Anatolius, expressed himself in a similar way to the Pope. He 
says: “The whole force and confirmation of the acts has been 
reserved for the authority of your Holiness” (Gestorum vis omnis 
et conjirmatio auctoritat: Vestree Beatitudinis fuerit reservata).* 
However, Pope Leo confirmed only those articles of the 
Council of Chalcedon which concerned the faith: he ex- 
pressly rejected the twenty-eighth canon, which granted in- 
admissible rights to the Bishop of Constantinople, without 
taking into account the sixth canon of Nicza.* Leo pro- 
nounced the same judgment in several letters addressed either 
to the Emperor or to the Empress Pulcheria ;° and he charged 
his nuncio at Constantinople, Julian Bishop of Cos, to an- 
nounce to the Emperor that the sanction of the Holy See to 
the Council of Chalcedon should be sent to all the bishops 
of the empire.® 

5. We have already seen’ that it was after a protracted. 


1 Ep. 89 of the collection of S. Leo’s letters in the Ballerini edition, i. 
1099. P. 292, ed. Lugd. 1770. 

? Ep. 110 in the collection of S. Leo’s letters, 2.c. 1182 sq. 

3 Ep. 182 in letters of S, Leo, i. 263 sq. 

4 Ep. 114 in Ballerini, i. 1193 sq. 

5 Hp, 115, 116. 6 Ep. 117. TPA 
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refusal that Pope Vigilius finally sanctioned the decrees of 
the fifth Gicumenical Council. We have still two documents 
which refer to this question,—a decree sent to 8S. Eutychius 
Bishop of Constantinople, and the constitutwm of February 
23, 554.1 

6. The decisions of the sixth Cicumenical Council were 
signed and accepted not only by the Pope’s legates ; but, like the 
Council of Chalcedon, this Synod also desired a special sanction 
from the Pope, and asked for it in a letter written by the 
Synod to the Pope, whom they name Caput Hcclesiv, and his 
see prima sedes Ecclesie wcumenice.? The successor .of Pope 
Agatho, Leo 11, gave this sanction in letters addressed to the 
Emperor and to the bishops of Spain,? which still exist. It 
is true that Baronius* has endeavoured to prove these letters 
to be spurious, because they also mention the anathema pro- 
nounced against Pope Honorius; but their authenticity can- 
not be doubted on good grounds, and it has been successfully 
maintained by others, particularly by Pagi, Dupin, Dom 
Ceillier, Bower? and Natalis Alexander.® 

7. As the Pope had co-operated in the convocation of the 
seventh (Ecumenical Council, which was presided over by his 
legates, so it was expressly sanctioned by Hadrian 1, as he 
says himself in a letter to Charles the Great. His words are: 
Et ideo ipsam suscepimus synodum.’ However, the Pope would 
not immediately send his sanction of the Council to the Em- 
peror of Constantinople, who had asked it of him, because the 
Emperor did not accede to two demands of the See of Rome 
with respect to the jurisdiction of the Patriarchal See, and the 
restitution of the property of the Church.’ Subsequently 
Pope Hadrian confirmed the sanction which he gave to the 
second Council of Nicea, by having its acts translated into 
Latin, sending them to the Western bishops, and defending 


1 Hard. iii. 213 sq., 218 sqq. 2 Hard. iii. 1632 E. 

8 Hard. iii. 1469 sqq., 1729 sqq. 4 Ad ann. 683, u. 13 sqq. 

5 Pagi, Crit. in Annal. Baron. ad ann. 683, n. 7; Dupin, Nouvelle Biblioth., 
etc., t. vi. p. 67, ed. Mons 1692; Remi Ceillier, Hist. des auteurs sacrés ; 
Bower, Hist. of the Popes, vol. iv. § 108. 

6N. Alex. Hist. Eccl. sec. 7, t. 5, p. 515, ed. 1778. 

7 Hard. iv. 819. 

5 Hard. iv. 819. 
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them against the attacks of the French bishops in the 
“ Caroline Books.” * 

8. Finally, the eighth Gicumenical Council had not merely 
that kind of sanction which is involved in the signatures of 
the Pope’s legates at the end of its acts: it desired a more 
solemn and express approbation, and Hadrian 11. yielded to 
this desire; and in his letter addressed to the Emperor? he 
sanctioned the dogmatic part of the decisions of the Synod, 
but noted his dissatisfaction with respect to other points. The 
fact that the Pope confirmed this Council is, moreover, made 
clear by his subsequently having a Latin translation of its 
acts made by the learned abbot and librarian Anastasius, and 
by the fact that Anastasius without hesitation calls it an 
(Ecumenical Council in the preface addressed to the Pope * at 
the commencement of his translation. 

It would be superfluous to show that the Popes always 
confirmed the cecumenical councils of later times; for it is 
universally known that the influence of the Popes in all later 
Western councils has been greater, and that of the Emperor 
less, than in the first eight councils. Popes have often pre- 
sided in person over these more recent councils, and then 
they could give their approbation orally. So it was in the 
ninth, the tenth, and the eleventh Cicumenical Councils :° it 
was also the case in all the subsequent ones, except those of 
Basle and Trent; but the latter asked for and obtained an 
express confirmation from the Pope® Even in the middle 
ages several distinguished canonists demonstrated with much 
perspicuity that this papal approbation was necessary for the 
validity of cecumenical councils ;’ and we shall see the rea- 
son for this statement: for the discussion of the celebrated 
question, “Is the Pope superior or inferior to an cecumenical 
council?” necessarily leads us to study more closely the 
relations which obtain between the Pope and the cecumenical 
council. 


1 Hard. iv. 773-820, ® Hard. v. 938 sqq., especially 985 A. 
3 Hard. v. 938. 4 Hard. vy. 749, 

5 Hard. vi. P. ii. 1110, 1218, 1673. 

° Sess. 25 in fin. ; ef. Hard. x. 192, 198, 

4 Hard. ix. 1229, 1278, 1274. 
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Src. 7. elation of the Pope to the Gcumenical Council. 


As every one knows, the Councils of Constance and Basle 
asserted the superiority of the cecumenical council to the 
Holy See ;* and the French theologians placed this proposi- 
tion among the qguatuor propositiones Cleri Gallicant*—the so- 
called Gallican Liberties. Other theologians have affirmed 
the contrary, saying that the Pope is superior to an cecume- 
nical council: for example, Roncaglia, in his learned reply to 
Natalis Alexander's dissertation ;? also, before Roncaglia, the 
pros and cons had been disputed at great length and with 
much animation. The Ultramontanes especially relied upon 
the fact that, at the fifth Council of Lateran,* Pope Leo de- 
clared, without the least opposition in the Synod, that the 
authority of the Pope extended super omnia concilia® 'The 
Gallicans could only reply to this as follows: (a.) The Pope, 
it is true, had a document read in the Council which con- 
tained this sentence, and it passed without opposition ; but 
the Council did not give any formal decision: it did not make 
a solemn decree of this proposition. (6.) The Pope only 
used this sentence argumentando, and not definiendo, in order 
to use it as a proof, but without giving it as a general pro- 
position; and (c.) it is not certain that the fifth Lateran 
Council should be considered cecumenical® Many maintain 
that Pope Martin v. sanctioned the decree of the Council of 
Constance establishing the superiority of the cecumenical 
council to the Pope, and Eugene Iv. also sanctioned a similar 
decree from the Council of Basle.” In point of fact, however, 
these two Popes sanctioned only a part of the decrees of the 
Councils of Basle and Constance. As for those of Basle, 


1 Hard. viii. 252, 258, 1318, 1348. 

2 Cf. upon this point the dissertation by El. Dupin, ‘‘ de Concilit generalis 
supra Romanum pontificem auctoritate,” in his book de Antiqua Ecclesie Dis- 
ciplina ; and the long dissertation (Diss. iv. ad sec. xv.) by Natalis Alexander 
in his Historia Eccl. ix. 286-359, 446-452, ed. Venet. 1778. 

8It has also been printed in the ninth vol. of N. Alexander, pp. 339-363. 
Cf. also p. 470 sq. 

4 Sess. xi. _ § Hard, Lc. ix, 1828, 

6 See El. Dupin, 1c. s and Natalis Alexander, ix. 439, ' 

7 Nat. Alexander, ix. 289, 425 sq. 
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Eugene only sanctioned those which treated of three points, 
viz. the extinction of heresy, the pacification of Christendom, 
and the general reform of the Church in its head and in its 
members.' Martin v.* sanctioned only those decrees of the 
Council of Constance which had been made in matertis fider 
conciliariter et non aliter, nec alio modo. Now the decrees in 
question, respecting the superiority of the general council to 
the Pope, have nothing to do with the faith, and were given 
at Constance rather tumultuariter than conciliariter. We may 
add that the Council of Constance did not intend to utter a 
universal truth, but only, with reference to the case before it, 
asserted a superiority over the Pope, and particularly over 
the three Popes who were then contending for sovereign 
power. It was more concerned to solve an entirely peculiar 
question, than to propound a general theory.? Finally, it 
must not be forgotten that, on the 4th September 1439, Pope 
Eugene Iv. and the Synod of Florence, in an especial con- 
stitution, Moses, solemnly rejected the proposition that the 
council is superior to the Pope,—a proposition which had just 
been renewed in the thirty-third session of the Council of 
Basle, and had been there made a dogma.* 

In confining themselves to this question, Is the Pope 
superior or inferior to a general council ? the Gallicans and 
the Ultramontanes® did not understand that they were 
keeping on the surface of a very deep question, that of the 
position of the Holy See in the economy of the Catholic 
Church. A much clearer and deeper insight into the ques- 
tion has more recently been shown; and the real question 
may be summed up in the following propositions :—An cecu- 
menical council represents the whole Church: there must 
therefore be the same relation between the Pope and the 


1 Hard. viii. 1172. * See Preface. 


° Hard. viii, 899 H, 902 A. Cf. Animadversiones, in Nat, Alex. ix. 361 sq., 
464 sq. 

3 Cf. Animad. in Nat. Alex. ix. 357 sq. 

4 Hard. ix. 1004; and Raynald, ad an. 1489, n. 29. Cf, Nat. Alex. ix. 438 8, 
466 sq. ; Bellarmin. de Conciliis, lib. ii. ¢. 1-18, in the ed. of his Disput. pub- 
lished at Ingolstadt, i. 1204 sqq. 


5 Curialis’a is the word ysed by Hefele, but that i in the text is more common 
and familiar.— Eo. 
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council as exists between the Pope and the Church. Now, 
is the Pope above or below the Church? Neither the one 
nor the other. The Pope is in the Church; he necessarily 
belongs to it; he is its head and its centre. The Church, 
like the human body, is an organized whole ; and just as the 
head is not superior or inferior to the body, but forms a 
part of it, and is the principal part of it, so the Pope, who is 
the head of the Church, is not superior or inferior to it: he 
is therefore neither above nor below the general council. The 
human organism is no longer a true body, but a lifeless 
trunk, when the head is cut off; so an assembly of bishops 
is no longer an cecumenical council when it is separated 
from the Pope. It is therefore a false statement of the 
question, to ask whether the Pope is above or below the 
general council. On the other side, we may rightly ask, 
Has an cecumenical council the right to depose the Pope ? 
According to the Synods of Constance and Basle and the Gal- 
licans, the Pope may be deposed for two principal reasons : 
(1) ob mores ; (2) ob fidem, that is to say, ob heresim.? But, 
in reality, heresy alone can constitute a reason for deposition 3 
for an heretical Pope has ceased to be a member of the Church: 
he therefore can be its president no longer. But a Pope who 
is guilty ob mores, a sinful Pope, still belongs to the visible 
Church: he must be considered as the sinful and unrighteous 
head of a constitutional kingdom, who must be made as harm- 
less as possible, but not deposed.* If the question arises of 
several pretenders to the pontifical throne, and it is impossible 
to distinguish which is in the right, Bellarmin says*® that in 
this case it is the part of the council to examine the claims 
of the pretenders, and to depose those who cannot justify 
their claims, This is what was done by the Council of Con- 
stance. In proceeding to this deposition, however, the Council 


1 See Roskovanny, De Primatu, etc., p. 148 sq. ; Walter, Kirchenrecht, sec, 
158, 11th ed. S. 296 ff. 

24.e. for immorality or heresy. 

3 Cf. Bellarmin. de Rom. Pontif. lib. ii. c. 830 E; de Conciliis, lib. ii. c. 19, 
in the Ingolstadt ed. i. 820, 1219 sq. 

4Cf. Walter, Kirchenrecht; Bellarmin. De disput. vol. ii. ; de Conciliis, 
lib. ii. c. 19. 

* De Disput. vol. ii. lib. ii. c. 19. 
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has not the authority of an cecumenical council: it cannot 
have that authority until the legitimate Pope enters into rela- 
tion with it, and confirms it. The question is evidently only 
of the deposition of a pretender, who has not sufficient claim, 
and not that of a Pope legitimately elected. The Council 
of Constance would not have had any right to depose even 
John xxi. if (a) the validity of this Pope’s election had not 
been doubtful, (2) and if he had not been suspected of heresy. 
Besides, he abdicated, thus ratifying the deposition which had 
been pronounced.? 

We see from these considerations, of what value the sanc- 
tion of the Pope is to the decrees of a council. Until the 
Pope has sanctioned these decrees, the assembly of bishops 
which formed them cannot pretend to the authority belonging 
to an cecumenical council, however great a number of bishops 
may compose it; for there cannot be an cecumenical council 
without union with the Pope. 


Sec. 8.—ILnfallibility of Bewmenical Councils. 


This sanction of the Pope is also necessary for ensuring 
infallibility to the decisions of the council. According to 
Catholic doctrine, this prerogative can be claimed only for the 
decisions of wewmenical councils, and only for their decisions 
in rvebus fidei et moruwm, not for purely disciplinary decrees. 
This doctrine of the Catholic Church upon the infallibility of 
cecumenical councils in matters of faith and morality, pro- 
ceeds from the conviction, drawn from Holy Scripture, that 
the Holy Spirit guides the Church of God (consequently also 
the Church assembled in an cecumenical council), and that He 
keeps it from all error ;? that Jesus Christ will be with His 
own until the end of the world ;* that the gates of hell (there- 
fore the powers of error) will never prevail against the Church* 
‘The apostles evinced their conviction that the Holy Spirit is 
present in general councils, when they published their decrees 
with this formula, Viswm est Spiritwi sancto et nobis® (it seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us), at the Synod held at 

1 Mansi, Nota in Natal. Alex. J.c. scholion ii. 286. 


2 John xvi. 18, xiv. 26. 3 Matt. xxviii. 20. 
4 Matt. xvi. 18. 5 Acts xv. 28. 
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Jerusalem. The Church, sharing this conviction of the 
apostles, has always taught that the councils are infallible in 
rebus jidet et morum, and has considered all those who did 
not believe in this infallibility to be heretics, and separate 
from the Church. Constantine the Great called the decrees 
of the Synod of Nica a divine commandment (@eiav év- 
TroAnv).' Athanasius, in his letter to the bishops of Africa, 
exclaimed: “What God hath spoken through the Council of 
Nica endureth for ever.” §. Ambrose is so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the infallibility of the general council, that he 
writes: “ Sequor tractatum Niceni concilit a quo me nec mors 
nec gladius poterit scparare”* (I follow the guidance of the 
Nicene Council, from which neither death nor sword will be 
able to separate me). Pope Leo the Great, speaking of his 
explanation respecting the two natures in Jesus Christ, says 
expressly that it has already been corroborated by the “ con- 
sensu. irretractabilt” of the Council of Chalcedon ;? and in 
another letter, “ non posse inter catholicos reputari, qui resis- 
tunt Nicceno vel Chalcedonensi concilio”* (that they cannot be 
counted among Catholics who resist the Council of Nicza or 
Chalcedon). Pope Leo again says in this same letter, that 
the decrees of Chalcedon were given “ instruente Spiritu 
sancto,’ and that they are rather divine than human decrees.® 

Bellarmin® and other theologians quote a great number of 
other texts, drawn from the works of the Fathers, which prove 
that this belief in the infallibility of cecumenical councils has 
always been part of the Church’s creed. We select from 
them this of Gregory the Great: “ I venerate the four first 
cecumenical councils equally with the four Gospels”’ (sicut 
quatuor Evangelia). Bellarmin® as well as Steph. Wiest® have 
refuted every objection which can be brought against the infal- 
libility of cecumenical councils. 

The same infallibility must be accorded to councils which 


1 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 20. 2 Ep. 21. 

3 Hp. 65, ad Theodoret. 4 Ep. 78, ad Leon. August. 

5 Hard. ii. 702. 6 Disp. vol. ii.; de Conc. lib. ii. c. 3 
7 Lib. ic. 24. 


8 Bellar. Disput. vol. ii. ; de Concil. lib. iii. e. 6-9. 
® Demonstratio religionis Cath. iii, 542 sq. 
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are not cecumenical, when their decrees have received the 
sanction of the Pope, and been accepted by the whole Church. 
The only formal difference, then, existing between these coun- 
cils and those which are cecumenical is this, that all the 
bishops of the Church were not invited to take part in them.’ 


Sec. 9. Appeal from the Pope to an Ecumenical Council. 


The question, whether one can appeal from the decision of a 
Pope to that of an cecumenical council, is highly important, and 
has often been ventilated. Pope Celestine 1, as early as the 
fifth century, declared that such an appeal was inadmissible.’ 
It is true that, in the first centuries, questions were often con- 
sidered by the councils which had before been decided by the 
Pope; but, as Peter de Marca has shown, that was not an ap- 
peal properly so called. He also shows that the Emperor 
Frederick 1. was the first who formally appealed from the de- 
cision of a Pope to that of a general council.? Pope Martin v,, 
and subsequently Pope Pius 11:4 were led again to prohibit 
these appeals, because they recurred too often, and especially 
on account of the exorbitant demands of the Council of Con- 
stance.” Julius 11 and Paul v. renewed these prohibitions in 
the sixteenth century. In 1717 a great sensation was caused 
by the appeal of many Jansenists to a general council against 
the Bull Unigenitus of Pope Clement x1. But in his brief 
Pastoralis offcit the Pope threatened with excommunication 
every one who promoted the appeal, and did not sign the Bull 
Unigenitus ; and also compelled the abandonment of the 
appeal, and the dispersion of the appealing party. Even the 
Protestant historian Mosheim wrote against this appeal, and 
plainly showed the contradiction there was between it and 
the Catholic principle of the unity of the Church ;* and 
indeed it must be confessed, that to appeal from the Pope to 

J Bellarmin. l.c. lib. ii. ¢. v.-x. 2C. 16 and 17; Causa ix. q. 3. 

3 De Marca, de Concord. sacerd. et imperii, lib. iv. c. 17. 

4 Cf. the bull of Pius 11. dated Jan. 18, 1459. 

5 De Marca, de Concord. sacerd. et imperii, lib. iv. v.17; and Schréckh, 
Kirchengesch. Bd. 32, S. 223 and 227, 

6 Mosheim, de Gallorum appellationibus ad concilium universe Ecclesia, 


unitatem Ecclesia spectabilis tollentibus, in the first vol. of his Dissert. ad Hist. 
Eccl. p. 577 sq. 
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& council, an authority usually very difficult to constitute and 
to consult, is simply to cloak ecclesiastical insubordination by 
a mere formality. 


Src. 10. Number of the Gewmenical Councils, 


Bellarmin reckons eighteen cecumenical councils as univer- 
sally acknowledged ;? but on the subject of the fifth Lateran 
Council, he says that it was doubted by many: “Aw fuerit vere 
generale ; ideo usque ad hance diem queestio superest, etiam inter 
catholicos.”* Some historians have also raised doubts as to the 
cecumenical character of the Council held at Vienne in 1311. 
There are therefore only the following sixteen councils which 
are recognised without any opposition as cecumenical :— 


1. That of Nicza in 325. 
2. The first of Constantinople in 381. 
3. That of Ephesus in 431. 
4, That of Chalcedon in 451. 
5. The second of Constantinople in 553, 
6. The third of Constantinople in 680. 
7. The second of Niceea in 787. 
8. The fourth of Constantinople in 869. 
9. The first Lateran in 1123. 

10. The second Lateran in 1139. 

11. The third Lateran in 1179. 

12. The fourth Lateran in 1215. 

13. The first of Lyons in 1245. 

14. The second of Lyons in 1274. 

15. That of Florence in 1439. 

16. That of Trent, from 1545 to 1568. 


The cecumenical character of the following synods is con- 
tested :— 


1. That of Sardica, about 343-344. 
2, That in Trullo, or the Quinisext, in 692. 
3 That of Vienne in 1311. 
1Cf. Walter, Kirchenr. lc. §158; and Ferraris, Bibliotheca prompta, etc., 


s.r. Appellatio. 
* De Concil. lib. i, c. 5. 3 De Concil. lib. ii. c. 13, 
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4, That of Pisa in 1409. 

5. That of Constance, from 1414 to 1418. 
6. That of Basle, from 1431 to 1439. 

7. The fifth Lateran, from 1512 to 1517. 


We have elsewhere’ considered whether the Synod of Sardica 
can lay claim to the title of ecumenical, and we will again take 
up the question at the proper time. We may here recapitu- 
late, in five short propositions, the result of our researches :— 

a, The history of the Council of Sardica itself furnishes no 
reason for considering it to be cecumenical. 

b. No ecclesiastical authority has declared it to be so. 

c. We are not therefore obliged to consider it to be cecume- 
nical; but we must also add, 

d. That it was very early, and has been in all ages, highly 
esteemed by the orthodox Church. 

e. Besides, it is of small importance to discuss its cecu- 
menical character, for it gave no decree in rebus fidei, and 
therefore issued no decisions with the stamp of infallibility. 
As for disciplinary decrees, whatever council promulgates 
them, they are subject to modification in the course of time: 
they are not irreformable, as are the doctrinal decrees of 
cecumenical councils, 

The Trullan Council, also called the Quinisext, is con- 
sidered to be cecumenical by the Greeks only. The Latins 
could not possibly have accepted several of its decrees, which 
are drawn up in distinct opposition to the Roman Church: 
for instance, the thirteenth canon, directed against the celibacy 
observed in the West; the thirty-sixth canon, on the equal 
rank of the Bishops of Constantinople and of Rome; and the 
fifty-fifth canon, which forbids the Saturday's fast? 

The Council of Vienne is generally considered to be the 
fifteenth Cicumenical Council, and Bellarmin also accedes to 
this? The Jesuit Damberger, in his Synchronical History of 
the Middle Ages, expresses a different opinion.t “ Many his- 


1 Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1852, 8. 399-415. 
2 Cf. Natal. Alex. Hist. Heel. sec. vii. vol. v. p. 528. Bellarmin. lc. 7. 
3 De Coneil. lib. i. ¢. 5. 


* Synchronistische Geschichte des Mittelaliers, Bd. xiii. S. 177 £ 
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torians,” he says, “ especially French historians, consider this 
Council to be one of the most famous, the most venerable, 
and the most important which has been held, and regard it 
.as the fifteenth CEcumenical, The enemies of the Church will 
gladly accept such an opinion. It is true that Pope Clement v. 
wished to call an cecumenical council, and of this the Bull of 
Convocation speaks; but Boniface vi. had also the same 
desire, and yet no one would give such a name to the assembly 
which he opened at Rome on the 13th October 1302. It is 
also true that, after the bishops of all countries have been 
summoned, the title and weight of an cecumenical council 
cannot be refused to a synod under the pretext that many 
bishops did not respond to the invitation; but the name 
demands at least that the assembly should be occupied with 
the common and universal concerns of the Church—that they 
should come to decisions which should then be promulgated 
for the obedience of the faithful. Now,” says Damberger, 
“nothing of all this took place at the Council of Vienne.” 
We reply, that this last statement is a mistake. The Council 
promulgated a whole series of decrees, which in great measure 
relate to the whole Church, and not merely to one province 
only—for example, those concerning the Templars; and these 
decrees were certainly published. Moreover, the fifth Lateran 
Council, which we admit to be cecumenical, spoke of that of 
Vienne, in its eighth session, as a generale. A different 
judgment must be given respecting the Council of Pisa, held 
in 1409. It was naturally from the beginning considered to 
be without weight or authority by the partisans of the two 
Popes whom it deposed, viz. Gregory x1. and Benedict xu 
The Carthusian Boniface Ferrer, brother to 8. Vincent Ferrer, 
and legate of Benedict x11. at this Synod, called it an heretical 
and diabolical assembly. But its character as cecumenical has 
also been questioned by those who took no part for either of the 
two antipopes—by Cardinal de Bar, and a little subsequently 
by S. Antonine Archbishop of Florence? We might add to 
these many friends of reform, like Nicholas of Clémonge and 

1 Hard. ix. 1719. 2 Raynald. Contin. Annal. Baron. ad an. 1409, n. 74. 


3 Cf. Bellarmin, de Concil. lib. i. c. 8; Mansi, Collect. Concil. xxvi. 1160; 
and Lenfant, Hist. du Concile de Pise, p. 308 sq. 
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Theodoric of Brie, who were dissatisfied with it. Gerson, 
on the contrary, who about this time wrote his book De 
Auferibilitate Pape, defended the decrees of the Council of 
Pisa. Almost all the Gallicans have tried, as he did, to give 
an cecumenical character to this Council, because it was the 
first to make use of the doctrine of the superiority of a general 
council to the Pope’ But in order that a council should be 
cecumenical, it must be recognised as such by the whole of 
Christendom, Now, more than half the bishops of Christendom 
(episcopatus dispersus), as well as whole nations, have protested 
against its decisions, and would not receive them. For this 
reason, neither ecclesiastical authority nor the most trust- 
worthy theologians have ever numbered it among the cecume- 
nical councils.” It must also be said that some Ultramontanes 
have had too little regard for this Council, in saying that the 
election made by it of Pope Alexander v. was valueless, and 
that Gregory x11. was still the legitimate Pope until his volun- 
tary abdication in 14152 

The Gallicans were very anxious to prove the Council of 
Constance to be cecumenical. It is true that it was assem- 
bled in a regular manner; but, according to the principles 
we have explained above, it necessarily lost its cecumenical 
character as long as it was separated from the head of 
the Church. The sessions, however, which were held after 
the election of Pope Martin v., and with his consent and 
approbation—that is, sessions 42 to 45—must be considered 
as those of an cecumenical council. The same consideration 
must be given to the decrees of the earlier sessions, which 
concern the faith (res fidez), and were given conciliariter as 
they were approved by Pope Martin v. There was no special 
enumeration of them given by the Pope; but he evidently 


1'We may name Edmund Richer, Historia Concil. gen. lib. ii. c. 2, sec. 63 
Bossuet, Defensio cleri gallic. P. ii. lib. ix. e. 11; N, Alex. Hist, Hecl. sec. xv. 
et xvi. diss. ii. vol. ix. p. 267 sq. 

* Cf, Animadversiones, by Roncaglia, in Natal. Alex. l.c. p. 276 sq. 

’ This is the opinion of Raynald in his Contin. Annalium Baron. ad ann. 
1409, n. 79-81, and of Peter Ballerini, de Potestate ccclesiastica summorum 
Pontificum et Concil. gen. c. 6. Bellarmin, on the contrary, considers Alex- 
andcr v. as the legitimate Pope, and calls the Council of lisa a “concilium 
generale nec approbatum nec reprolatum.” 
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intended those condemning the heresies of Huss and Wickliffe. 
Natalis Alexander endeavours to show that this sanction also 
comprehended the fourth and fifth sessions, and their decrees 
establishing the superiority of councils over the Pope But 
Roncaglia has refuted his opinion, and maintained the right 
view of the matter, which we have already asserted.? As for 
those who entirely refuse an cecumenical character to the 
Council of Constance in all its parts, it suffices for their 
refutation to recall, besides the approbation of Martin v., what 
Pope Eugene Iv. wrote on the 22d July 1446 to his legates in 
Germany: “Ad imitationem ss. PP. et preedecessorum nostrorum, 
sicut ili generalia concilia venerari consueverunt, sic generalia 
concilia Constantiense et Bastleense ab ejus initio usque ad trans- 
lationem per nos factam, absque tamen prejudicio juris, digni- 
tatis et proe-eminentie S. Sedis apostolice ... cum omni 
reverentia et devotione suscipimus, complectimur et veneramur” * 
[In imitation of the most holy Popes our predecessors, as 
they have been wont to venerate general councils, so do we 
receive with all reverence and devotion, embrace and venerate 
the General Councils of Constance and Basle, yet without 
prejudice to the right, dignity, and pre-eminence of the Holy 
Apostolic See]. The moderate Gallicans maintain that the 
Council of Basle was cecumenical until its translation to 
Ferrara, and that it then lost this character; for it would be 
impossible to consider as cecumenical the conciliabulum which 
remained behind at Basle, and was continued later at Lau- 
sanne under the antipope Felix v.1 Edmund Richer’ and the 
advanced Gallicans, on the contrary, consider the whole of the 
Council of Basle to be cecumenical, from its stormy beginning 
to its inglorious end. Other theologians, on the contrary, 
refuse this character to the Council of Basle in all its sessions. 
This is the opinion of Bellarmin, Roncaglia, and L. Holstenius.° 


1 Hist. Eccl. sec. xv. diss. iv. pp. 289, 817. 

2 Roncagl. Animadv. ad Nat. Alex. Hist. Eccl. l.c. pp. 861, 359. 

3 Roncagl. lc. p. 465; Raynald. Cont. Annal. Baron. ad an. 1446, n. 3. 

4 Nat. Alex. lc. ix. 433 sq. 

5 Hist. Concil. gener. lib. iii. ¢. vii. 

6 Bell. De Concil. lib. 1. c. vii. ; Roncaglia, in his Animadversiones in Nat. 
Alex. Ic. p. 461; and Lucas Holstenius, in u special diss. inserted in Mansi, 
xxix. 1222 sq. 
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According to Gieseler; Bellarmin has given the title of cecu- 
menical to the Council of Basle in another passage of his 
celebrated Disputationes.” This is not so. Bellarmin says 
that the Council of Basle was legitimate at its opening, that 
is to say, so long as the papal legate and a great number of 
bishops were present; but subsequently, when it deposed the 
Pope, it was only a conciliabulum schismaticum, seditiosum, et 
nullius prorsus auctoritatis, It was by Bellarmin’s advice 
that the acts of the Council of Basle were not included in 
the collection of cecumenical councils made at Rome in 1609. 

Those who are absolutely opposed to the Council of Basle, 
and refuse the cecumenical character to all its sessions, give the 
following reasons :— 

a. There was only a very small number of bishops (7-8) 
at the first sessions of this Synod, and therefore one cannot 
possibly consider it to be an cecumenical council. 

b. Before its second session, this Council, promising no 
good results, was dissolved by Pope Eugene Iv. 

c. From this second session, according to the undeniable 
testimony of history, the assembly was ruled by passion; its 
members were embittered against each other; business was 
not carried on with becoming calmness, but in the midst of 
complete anarchy; the bishops’ secretaries spoke and shouted 
in the sessions, as Aineas Sylvius and others testify.’ 

d. Eugene Iv. did certainly at a later period, after the 
fifteenth session, confirm all that had been done in the pre- 
ceding; but this confirmation was extorted from him when he 
was ill, and by the threat that, if he did not consent to give 
it, he should lose the adherence of the princes and cardinals, 
and be deposed from the papal chair.* 

e. This confirmation has no value, even supposing that the 
Pope gave it in full consciousness, and with entire freedom ; 
for it was only signed by him on condition that the members 
of the Council of Basle should repeal all the decrees which 
they had given against the authority of the Pope, which they 
never did. 

1 Kirchengesch. Bd. ii. 4, S. 52. 2 De Eccl. Milit. lib. iii, c. 16. 


7 Cf. Roncagl. Animadver. l.c. p. 463 A. 
“Cf. Turrecremata, in Roncaglia, Lc. p. 463 A. 5 Hard. viii 157 B, C. 
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jf. The Pope simply allowed the Council to continue its 
sessions, and he withdrew his bull of dissolution again ; but 
these concessions imply no sanction of what the Council had 
done in its preceding sessions, and the Pope took care to declare 
this himself. 

It appears to us to be going too far to refuse an cecumenical 
character to the whole Council of Basle. The truth, accord- 
ing to our view, lies between this opinion and that of the 
moderate Gallicans in this way: 

a. The Council of Basle was a true one from the first 
session to the twenty-fifth inclusive, that is, until its transla- 
tion from Basle to Ferrara. 

b. In these twenty-five sessions we must accept as valid 
only such decrees as treat, 1st, Of the extinction of heresy ; 
2d, Of the pacification of Christendom; 3d, Of the refor- 
mation of the Church in its head and in its members ;—and 
always on condition that these decrees are not prejudicial to 
the papal power, and are approved by the Pope. 

Our authority for the establishment of these two proposi- 
tions is Pope Eugene Iv. himself, who, in a bull read during 
the sixteenth session of the Council of Basle, sanctions those 
decrees of the preceding sessions which treat of these three 
points. In the letter already mentioned, which he wrote on 
the 22d July 1446 to his legates in Germany, he says: “ As 
my predecessors have venerated the ancient councils (evidently 
meaning cecumenical councils), so do I receive cum omnt 
reverentia et devotione, etc., the General Councils of Constance 
and Basle, and this latter ad gus initio usque ad translationem 
per nos factam, absque tamen prejudicio juris, dignitatis et 
pre-eminentie, S. Sedis apostolice ae potestatis sibi et in eadem 
canonice sedentibus concessce.”* 

But it is asked whether this acceptance be admissible, 
whether ecclesiastical authority had not already broken the 
staff over the whole Council of Basle. A passage in a bull 
published by Pope Leo x., in the eleventh session of the fifth 
(Ecumenical Lateran Council, has been made use of for the 
support of this objection, It is as follows: “Cum ea omnia 


1 Cf. Turrecremata in Roncaglia, Jc. p. 464, 6. 
® Cf. Roncaglia, lc. p. 465, a; Raynald ad. an. 1446, n. 3. 
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post translationem eusdem Basileensis Concilii...+... & 
Basileenst conciliabulo seu potius conventicula gue preseriim 
post hujusmode translationem concilium amplius appellart non 
merebatur, facta exstiterint ac propterca nullum robur habue- 
int." In this passage Pope Leo x. condemns what was 
resolved during the latter sessions of the Council of Basle, 
and which was taken into the pragmatic sanction of Bourges 
in 1438; and on this occasion he speaks of the Council of 
Basle in a very unfavourable manner. But apart from the 
fact that we might allege against this passage, which asserts 
the superiority of the Pope over a general council, what the 
Gallicans have already adduced against it, we will observe: 
(a.) Even in this passage Pope Leo distinguishes between the 
Council of Basle, the assembly held before the translation, and 
the conciliabulum which began after the translation. (6.) It is 
true that he does not speak favourably of the Council itself, 
and the word presertim seems to imply blame; but the Pope’s 
language can be easily explained, if we reflect that he has 
in view the decrees which diminish the power of the Pope, 
—decrees which were afterwards inserted in the pragmatic 
sanction. He might therefore speak unfavourably of these 
decisions of the Council of Basle, as Pope Eugene Iv. did, 
without rejecting the whole Synod of Basle. 

It must also be understood in what sense Father Ulrich 
Mayr of Kaisersheim was condemned by Pope Clement xiv., 
viz. for maintaining that the twenty-five first sessions of the 

_ Council of Basle had the character and weight of sessions of 
an cecumenical council.? The opinion of Mayr is very different 
from ours: we do not accept all the decrees of the twenty-five 
first sessions, but only those which can be accepted under the 
conditions enumerated above. 

Some theologians, particularly Gallicans, since the time of 
Louis xtv.,® will not recognise the fifth Lateran Council as 
cecumenical, on account of the small number of its members; 
but the true reason for their hostility against this Council is 
that, in union with the Crown of France, it abolished the 
pragmatic sanction of Bourges, which asserted the liberties of 


1 Hard. ix. 1828, 2 Waleh, Neuste Religions-geschichte, Bd. v. S. 245. 
3 Cf. Dupin, de Antiqua Ecclesia Disciplina, p. 344. 
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the Gallican Church, and concluded another concordat. These 
attacks cannot, however, be taken into consideration: for the 
great majority of Catholic theologians consider this Council 
to be cecumenical; and even France, at an earlier period, 
recognised it as such.’ Here, then, we offer a corrected table 
of the cecumenical councils :—- 

That of Nicea in 325. 

The first of Constantinople in 381, 

That of Ephesus in 431. 

That of Chalcedon in 451. 

The second of Constantinople in 553. 

The third of Constantinople in 680. 

The second of Nicza in 787. 

The fourth of Constantinople in 869, 

The first of Lateran in 1123. 

10. The second of Lateran in 1139. 

11. The third of Lateran in 1179. 

12. The fourth of Lateran in 1215, 

13. The first of Lyons in 1245. 

14. The second of Lyons in 1274. 

15. That of Vienne in 1311. 

16. The Council of Constance, from 1414 to 1418; that 
is to say: (a.) The latter sessions presided over by Martin v. 
(sessions 41-45 inclusive) ; (6.) In the former sessions ali the 
decrees sanctioned by Pope Martin v., that is, those concern- 
ing the faith, and which were given conciliariter. 

17. The Council of Basle, from the year 1431; that is 
to say: (a.) The twenty-five first sessions, until the transla- 
tion of the Council to Ferrara by Eugene Iv.; (0.) In these 
twenty-five sessions the decrees concerning the extinction of 
heresy, the pacification of Christendom, and the general refor- 
mation of the Church in its head and in its members, and 
which, besides, do not strike at the authority of the apostolic 
chair; in a word, those decrees which were afterwards sanc- 
tioned by Pope Eugene Iv. 

' 17. The assemblies held at Ferrara and at Florence 

(1438-42) cannot be considered as forming a separate cecu- 

menical council. They were merely the continuation of the 
1 Cf. Roncaglia in N. Alex. dc. p. 470. 
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Council of Basle, which was transferred to Ferrara by Eugene 
1v. on the 8th January 1438, and from thence to Florence in 
January 1439. 

18. The fifth of Lateran, 1512-17. 

19. The Council of Trent, 1545-63. 


Sec. 11. Customs observed in Hewmenical Councils with respet 
to Signatures, Precedence, Manner of Voting, ete. 


In some countries—for instance, in Africa—the bishops 
held rank in the councils according to the period of their 
consecration; in other parts they ranked according to the 
episcopal see which they filled. The priests and deacons repre- 
senting their absent bishop occupied the place belonging to 
that bishop in those councils which were held in the East ; 
but in the West this custom was not generally followed. 
In the Spanish councils the priests always signed after the 
bishops. The Council of Arles (A.D. 314), in the signatures 
to which we cannot remark any order, decided that if a 
bishop brought several clerics with him (even in minor 
orders), they should give their signatures immediately after 
their bishop, and before the bishop who followed. The order 
of the signatures evidently indicates also the order of pre- 
cedence. This Council of Arles gives an exception to this 
rule, for the Pope’s legates—the two priests Claudian and 
Vitus'—sioned only after several bishops; whilst in all the 
other councils, and even in the Eastern, the legates always 
signed before all the other bishops and the patriarchs, even 
though they were but simple priests. 

In the thirteenth century Pope Clement Iv. ordained that, 
in order to distinguish the bishops from the exempt abbots in 
the synods, the latter should only have mitres bordered with 
gold, without pearls, without precious stones, or gold plates. 
The abbots who were not “exempt” were only to have white 
mitres, without borders.® 

The members of the councils ordinarily were seated in the 


1 Hard. i. 266, 


* See above, p. 27 f., on what we have said with regard to the presient at the 
tecumcnical councils. 


3 Salmon, Traité de l’ Etude des Conciles, 1726, p. 860. 
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form of a circle, in the centre of which was placed the book 
of the Holy-Scriptures. There were added also sometimes the 
collections of the ecclesiastical canons, and the relics of the 
saints. Behind each bishop was generally seated the priest 
who accompanied him; the deacon used to sit lower, on one 
side, or before the bishop.! 

With respect to the ceremonies at the opening of the 
ancient Spanish councils, we have an order of the fourth 
Council of Toledo, which met in 633 (can. 4), which pre- 
scribed as follows: “Before sunset on the day appointed 
(May 18), all those who are in the church must come out; 
and all the doors must be shut, except the one by which the 
bishops enter, and at this door all the ostiarii (porters) will 
station themselves. The bishops will then come and take 
their places, according to the times of their ordination. When 
they have taken their places, the elected priests, and after 
them the deacons, will come in their turn to take their places. 
The priests sit behind the bishops; the deacons are in front; 
and all are seated in the form of a circle. Last of all, those 
laity are introduced whom the council by their election have 
judged worthy of the favour. The notaries who are necessary 
are also introduced. 

“ All keep silence. When the archdeacon says, ‘Let us 
pray’ (orate), all prostrate themselves upon the ground. After 
several moments, one of the oldest bishops rises and recites a 
prayer in a loud voice, during which all the rest remain on 
their knees. The prayer having been recited, all answer 
‘Amen ;’ and they rise when the archdeacon says, ‘Stand 
up’ (erigite vos). While all keep silent, a deacon, clad in a 
white alb, brings into the midst the Book of the Canons, and 
reads the rules for the holding of councils. When this is 
ended, the metropolitan gives an address, and calls on those 
present to bring forward their complaints. If a priest, a 
deacon, or a layman has any complaint to make, he makes it 
known to the archdeacon of the metropolitan church; and the 
latter, in his turn, will bring it to the knowledge of the 
council. No bishop is to withdraw without the rest, and no 
one is to pronounce the council dissolved before all the busi- 

1 Salmon, ic. p. 861. 
E 
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ness is ended.” The Synod concluded with a ceremony 
similar to that of the opening; the metropolitan then pro- 
claimed the time of celebrating Easter, and that of the meeting 
of the next synod, and some bishops were chosen to assist the 
metropolitan at Christmas and Easter.’ 

Before the Council of Constance, they voted by numbers in 
all the councils; but at that Council, to neutralize the advan- 
tage the Italian prelates derived from their large number, the 
votes were given by nations. Five nations—Italy, France, 
Germany, England, and Spain—each had right to one vote; 
and within the nation they of course voted by numbers. 
Another arrangement was introduced into the Council. They 
divided, without distinctions of nationality, all who were 
present at the Synod into four great commissions—of the 
Faith, of the Peace, of the Reform of the Church, and of 
general business. Each commission had its own president, 
and they combined the commissions three times a week. 
When a commission had made a decree, it was communi- 
cated to the other three; and if it was approved by three 
commissions at the least, it was announced as a decree of 
the Synod by the president of the Council in a general 
session.” 

In the councils which followed that of Basle this manner 
of voting was’ abandoned ; and when, at the commencement 
of the Council of Trent, the Pope’s legates asked if they would 
vote by nations or by heads, the latter was the method which 
was recommended, as being the most conformable to the tradi- 
tions of the Church. This is at least what Sarpi® and Palla- 
vicini* relate. Sarpi adds, that several Fathers of the Council 
of Trent actually demanded to vote by nations; but this 
statement is refuted by Pallavicini, who proves that no one 
made that demand, and that the question asked by the legates. 
was simply a prudential measure.” The Council of Trent 
introduced a practice which was a departure from ancient 
custom. In the ancient councils the discussions upon the 
decrees to be promulgated took place during the sessions 

1 Hard. i. 6 sqq., iii. 580. 7 Hard. viii. 1489. 331.29. Avi 4,n. 9 


5 See Brischar, Beurtheilung der Controversen Sarpis und Pallav. Bd. i. 
8. 151 f. 
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themselves ; and the acts of these councils contain discussions 
of great length. In the Council of Trent, on the contrary, 
each matter was first carefully discussed in particular com- 
missions ; and when all was ready, and in fact decided upon, 
they presented the decree to the general session for confirma- 
tion. The acts of the Council of Trent, for this reason, 
contain no discussions, but only decrees, etc. 

The decisions of the synods were regularly published in 
the name of the synod itself; but sometimes, when the Pope 
presided, the decrees were published in the form of papal 
decrees, with the addition of the formula: “ with the appro- 
bation of the sacred cecumenical council” (sacra universali 
synodo approbante). This took place at the third, the fourth, 
and the fifth Lateran Councils, and in part also at the Council 
of Constance.’ 


Sec. 12. Histories of the Councils. 


James Merlin, canon and chief penitentiary of the metro- 
politan church of Paris, was the first who had a collection of 
the acts of the councils published. This edition, naturally 
very incomplete, appeared at Paris in 1523, in one folio 
volume, in two parts. A second impression was published at 
Koln in 1530, enriched by two documents, the golden bull 
of Charles Iv., and the bull of Pius 1 in which he for- 
bade an appeal from the Pope to an cecumenical council. 
The third edition, in octavo, published at Paris in 1536, 
had no additions. Like all the collections of the councils 
which have been made after it, with the exception of the 
Roman edition of 1609, the edition of Merlin contained, with 
the acts of the cecumenical councils, those of several provin- 
cial synods, as well as many papal decretals. It may be men- 
tioned that this alone had the collection of the false Isidorian 
Decretals printed in a continuous form, whilst in the more 
recent collections they are distributed in chronological order, 
assigning to each council or each Pope the part attributed to 
him by the pseudo-Isidore.” 


1 Hard. vi. P. ii. 1674 ; vii. 18, 24; ix. 1613, 1618, 1677, etc. 
2 The longest details on Merlin’s edition are found in the work of Salmon, 
doctor and librarian of the Sorbonne, Traité de l’ Etude des Conciles et de leurs 
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In 1538 there appeared at Koln a second collection of 
the acts of the councils (two volumes folio), fuller than that 
of Merlin. It was published by the Belgian Franciscan, 
Peter Crabbe,’ who, to make it more complete, had searched 
in no less than five hundred libraries. The second edition, 
enlarged, dated 1551, is in three folio volumes.? Lawrence 
Servius, the celebrated convert and Carthusian,? published at 
Koln another and somewhat more complete collection of the 
councils in 1657, in four folio volumes; and the printer, 
Dominic Nicolini, put forth at Venice, in 1585, with the 
assistance of the Dominican Dominic Bollanus, a new im- 
pression, in five volumes folio.* 

Professor Severin Binius, canon of Koln, surpassed his pre- 
decessors by publishing another collection of the councils, in 
four volumes folio, in 1606. The text of the councils was 
enriched by historical and critical notes, taken for the most 
part from Baronius. The two later editions, which were pub- 
lished in 1618 and 1636, are still better than the first. The 
latter was published at Paris by Charles Morel, in nine 
volumes, as the Roman collection of the acts of the councils 
could here be made use of. This Roman collection contained 
only the acts of the cecumenical councils. It consisted of 
four folio volumes, and was compiled between 1608 and 1612 
under the authority of Pope Paul v. This work gave for the 
first time the original Greek text of many of the synodal acts, 
copied from the manuscripts of the Vatican and other mss.° 
The learned Jesuit Sirmond was the principal author of this 
collection ; he wrote the interesting introduction which was 
prefixed to the whole work. At the beginning of the acts of 
each council there is a succinct but by no means worthless 
history of that council in Latin, which has been inserted into 


collections, etc., nouvelle edition, Paris 1726, pp. 288 sq.: and 724, In this 
last passage Salmon points out the faults of Merlin’s collections. 

1 Pierre Grable in Fr. transl.—Ep. 

2 On its character and defects, see Salmon, J,c. p. 291, etc., and 728-740, 

3 He was born at Liibeck. 

4 Salmon, J.c. pp. 296 sq. and 743-752. 

5 On the character and the defects of the edition of Binius, see Salmon, lc. 
pp. 300, 756-769. 

6 Salmon, dc. pp. 301, 752 sqq. 
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several other more modern collections——in particular, into 
that of Mansi. We have already said that, by the advice of 
Bellarmin, the acts of the Synod of Basle were not admitted 
into this collection. 

This Roman edition has served as a basis for all subsequent 
editions: these have added the acts of the national and pro- 
vincial synods, besides the most important edicts and decrees 
of the Popes, all of them avoiding several faults and several 
singularities of the Roman editors? In these more recent 
editions the text has often also been improved by the study of 
various MSS., and has been enriched by many fragments and 
original documents which were wanting in the Roman edition. 

The first collection which was made after the Roman col- 
lection is the Collectio Regia, which appeared at Paris in 1644 
at the royal printing press, in thirty-seven folio volumes.’ 

The printing and all the material part is magnificent, but 
the same praise cannot be awarded to the editing; for even 
those faults of the Roman edition which had been pointed out 
by Father Sirmond still remained uncorrected. In spite of 
the great number of its volumes, the royal edition is nearly 
one-fourth less complete than that of the Jesuit Philip Labbe 
(Labbeus) of Bourges. Labbe died in 1667, whilst he was 
labouring on the ninth and tenth volumes of his collection ; 
but Father Gabriel Cossart,a member of the same order, con- 
tinued his work, which appeared at Paris in 1674.4 Stephen 
Baluze wished to add to this edition a supplement which 
would contain four volumes in folio, but only one volume has 
seen the light. Almost all the French savans quote from 
this edition of Labbe’s with Baluze’s supplement, making 
use of all these works, and consulting, besides, a very large 
number of mss. John Hardouin, a Jesuit, gave a new Con- 
ciliorum Collectio regia maxima ad P. Labbei et P. Gabrielis Cos- 
sarti... labores haud modica accessione facta, etc.© Hardouin 

1 Jt is not found in that of Hardouin. 

2 Salmon, Lc. p. 302. 3 Salmon, lc. pp. 805, 769 sqq. 

* Seventeen vols. in folio ; Salmon, l.c. pp. 306, 772, 784. 

* Paris 1688 (another edition in 1707), under the title, Nova Collectio Con- 
ciliorum : Supplementum Conciliorum Labbei. Cf. Salmon, /.c. pp. 312, 784. 


6 Paris 1715, in twelve vols. folio, containing eleven parts, the sixth part being 
in two volumes. 
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had been in 1685 entrusted with this work by the French 
clergy, on the condition that he submitted it for examination 
to Dr. Vitasse, professor of the Sorbonne, and to Le Merre, an 
advocate of the Parliament. Hardouin submitted only for a 
short time to this condition, as he gained the protection of 
Louis xiv., who accepted the dedication of the work, and 
allowed it to be printed at the royal press. These different 
circumstances gave to the work a kind of official character, 
which contributed not a little to render it suspected by the 
Jansenists and Gallicans, as Hardouin in his dedication to ' 
Louis xiv. showed himself a very warm partisan of the Bull 
Unigenitus, and the bull itself was inserted in the last 
volume; besides which, the Jndex rerum betrayed an oppo- 
sition to Gallican principles. He took care to point out, 
especially (see, ¢.g., the art. on the authority of councils) the 
decisions of the Popes or of the councils which were opposed 
to the principles and maxims of the Gallican divines. Louis 
xiv. died at the moment when the printing of the work was 
almost finished; and as the Duke of Orleans, who then became 
regent, favoured the Jansenists, and showed himself hostile to 
the Bull Unigenitus, advantage was taken to complain to the 
Parliament of the publication of Hardouin’s work. Parlia- 
ment ordered Elias Dupin, Chas. Vitasse, Denys Léger, and 
Philip Anquetil to draw up a report on the subject ; in conse- 
quence of which the sale of the work was prohibited, as being 
opposed to the principles of the State, and to those of the 
Gallican Church (1716). They destroyed all the copies they 
could seize, but happily some had already been sent from 
France. Later on, the Parliament was obliged to yield to the 
wishes loudly expressed in various quarters for the publica- 
tion of the work. They authorized it, but on the condition 
that the Jesuits should add a volume of corrections, thinking 
they would by these means weaken the Ultramontanism of 
Hardouin. This volume appeared in 1722, printed at the 
royal press, under the title, Addition ordonnée par arrét du 
Parlement, pour étre jointe a la Collection des Conciles, etc. In 
the following year the Jesuits obtained the free publication of 
Hardouin’s edition, without its being accompanied by the addi- 


1 Jn folio, written in Latin and French. 
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tional volume; and they gained their point so well, that that 
volume was even suppressed. Since then the Jansenists have 
republished it at Utrecht in 1730 and 1751, with this title, 
Avis des censeurs nommés par le Parlenvent de Parts pour exa- 
miner, etc. 

Since Hardouin’s edition has been widely circulated, it has 
become the favourite text-book of learned men among Catho- 
lics as well as Protestants. It is this which Benedict xiv. 
always quotes in his work, De synodo Diacesana. It is com- 
posed of a rich collection of conciliar acts and other important 
documents, and extends as far as 1714, thus going much 
further than Mansi’s celebrated edition. It is recommended 
on account of its very beautiful and correct although small 
type, and especially for the five very complete tables which it 
contains. 

These tables contain: (1) a chronological table of all the 
Popes ; (2) a table of all the councils; (3) an index episco- 
porum et aliorum qui conciliis interfuerunt; (4) an index 
geographicus episcopatuum ;* (5) lastly, a very complete index 
rerum et verborum memorabilium. On account of these ad- 
vantages, we have also used and quoted Hardouin’s collection 
in our History of the Councils, along with the more complete 
work of Mansi. Salmon has analysed the details of Har- 
douin’s collection, and has given a long list of its faults.* 
As doctor of the Sorbonne, Salmon was not able to judge 
favourably of Hardouin’s collection, to which he would rather 
have preferred that of Labbe and Cossart. He has, how- 
ever, acknowledged the improvements and additions which 
distinguish Hardouin’s work. 

The collections which follow have been made since the 
publication of Salmon’s work. ‘he first is that of Nicholas 
Coleti, which appeared at Venice under the title, Sacrosancta 
concilia ad regiam editionem exacta.* The Dominican Mansi, 


10On the history of Hardouin’s edition, see Bower’s Hist. of the Popes 
[Rambach’s translation, Bd. iv. S. 68]—the preliminary dissertation on the col- 
_ lections of the councils, 
2 See Salmon, lc. p. 817 seq. 
3 Salmon, l.c. pp. 315-331, 786-831. 
* Twenty-three vols. folio, and 2 vols. Apparatus, 1728-1734, 
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who became Archbishop of Lucca, his native town, com- 
piled a supplement to Coleti’s work.’ Several years after- 
wards, Mansi undertook a new collection of the acts of the 
councils, which should be more complete than all those which 
had hitherto appeared. He kept his word; and at the com- 
mencement of 1759, thirty-one volumes in folio of this edition 
appeared at Florence, with the title, Sacrorum conciliorwm nova 
ct amplissima collectio, in qua preter ea que Phil. Labbeus et 
Gabr. Cossartus et novissime Nicolaus Coleti in lucem edidere, 
ea omnia insuper swis in locis optime disposita exhibentur, que 
Jo. Dom. Mansi Lucensis, congregationis Matris Dei, evulgavit. 
Editio Novissima, ab eodem Patre Mansi, potissimum favorem 
etiam et opem prestante Em. Cardinali Dominico Passioneo, 
S. Sedts apostolic bibliothecario, aliisque item eruditissimis 
viris manus auxiliatrices ferentibus, cwrata, novorum conciliorum, 
novorumgue documentorumgue additionibus locupletata, ad MSS. 
codices Vaticanos Lucenses aliosque recensita et perfecta. Acce- 
dunt etiam note et dissertationes quam plurime ; que in ceteris 
editionibus desiderantur. This edition was not completed, and 
the thirty-first volume reached only to the fifteenth century. 
It had consequently no indices, and its type, although larger 
and more modern than that of Hardouin’s edition, is yet very 
inferior to the latter in accuracy. The order of the subjects 
in the latter volumes is sometimes not sufficiently methodical, 
and is at variance with the chronology. 

By the side of these general collections there are other 
works, which contain only the acts of the councils held in 
particular countries. To these belong— 

1. The Concilia Germanie, by Schannat and Harzheim, in 
eleven volumes folio (Coln 1749-1790); Binterim, Prag- 
matische Geschichte der deutschen National- Provincial- und vor- 
atiglichsten Didcesan-concilien® (Mainz 1835-1848), in seven 
volumes octavo, which reached as far as the end of the fifteenth 
century. We may, besides, consult, for the history of the 
German councils: (a) Liinig, Entwurf der in Deutschland von 
Anfang des Christenthums gehaltenen General- Provincial- und 


1 Six vols. folio, 1748-1752. 
2 Pragmatic History of the National, Provincial, and principal Diocesan 
Synods of Germany. 
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Partikularconcilien} in his Spicilegium des deutschen Reichs- 
archivs? P. i. p. 822; (b) Ptaff, Delineatio collectionis nove: 
conciliorum Germanic, reprinted in Fabricius, Biblioth. Greca, 
ed. Harless, t. xii. p. 310 sqq.; (¢) Joh. And. Schmid, Dass. 
de hastorid conciliorwum Moguntinensium, Helmst. 1713; (d) De 
concilits Moguntinis, in the work of Georg Christian Johannes, 
Seriptor. Mogunt. vol. iii. p. 281 sqq. Cf Walch, Hist. der 
Kirehenvers. 8. 53, and Salmon, lc. p. 382 sqq. 

2. Concilia antiqua Gallic, by Father Sirmond (Paris 1629), 
in three volumes folio, and one volume folio,—a supple- 
ment added by his cousin De la Lande in 1666. Conetlia 
novissima Gallie a tempore concilic Tridentini celebrata, ed. 
Ludov. Odespun de la Mechiniére, a priest of Tours (Paris 
1646), one volume folio? Shortly before the Revolution, the 
Benedictines of the congregation of 5S. Maur undertook a 
complete collection of the councils of France; but one folio 
volume alone appeared (Paris 1789), with the title, Concili- 
orum Gallic tam editorum quam ineditorum Collectio, temporwm 
ordine digesta ab anno Christi 177 ad an. 1563, cum epistolis 
pontificum, principum constitutionibus et aliis ecclesiastice ret 
Gallicane monumentis. Opera et studio monachorum congre- 
gationis 8. Mauri, t. i. ab anno 177 ad annum 591. Paris, 
sumptibus Petri Didot. In folio. 

3. Garcias Loaisa was the first to publish a collection of 
the Spanish councils, at Madrid 1593, in one volume folio. 
That of Cardinal Joseph Saenz de Aguirre is much more com- 
plete: Collectio maxima Conciliorum omnium Hispanic et 
novi orbis (Rome 1693), in four volumes folio.* More recent 
is the Collectio canonwm Lcclesie Hispane ex probatissimis et 
pervetustis Codicibus nunc primum in lucem edita a publica: 


1 Sketch of the General, Provincial, and Particular Councils held in Germany 
since the commencement of Christianity. 

2 « Spicilége” of the Archives of the German Empire. 

3 See, on the French collections, Salmon, /.c. p. 335 sqq., and Bower's History 
of the Popes, Ic. 8. 76 ff. He speaks also of collections which include only 
synods of certain ecclesiastical divisions of France, e.g. that of Tours, Nar- 
bonne, etc. 

* Cf. Salmon, Jc. p. 365 sq. ; and Bower, l.c., who, instead of 1693, gives a 
false date, 1639. Aguirre was not born until 1630. 
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Matritenst bibliotheca (per Franc. ANT. GONZALEZ, publ. Mutr. 
bibl. proefectum), Matriti, ex typographia regia, 1808. In folio. 

4. England and Ireland had two collections. The older is 
that of Henry Spelman: Concilia, decreta, leges, constitutiones 
in ve Leclesiarum orbis Britannici, London, t. i. 1639, t. ii. 
1664; the third volume, although announced, never. appeared.? 
That of David Wilkins followed, which is better and more 
complete: Concilia Magna Britannie e& Hibernia, ed. Dav. 
WILKIns (London 1734), in four volumes folio.” 

5. Sacra concilia Keclesie Romano-catholice in regno Un- 
garic, a collection due to Father Charles Peterfy (Vienna 
1742), in two volumes folio. 

6. There does not exist a general collection of the Italian 
councils, but the councils of certain periods or of certain pro- 
vinces have been in part collected. There is, ¢g., a collection of 
the synods held at Milan, by S. Charles Borromeo (in his com- 
plete works); a Synodicon Beneventanensis Ecclesie, by Vine. 
Mar. Orsini (Pope Benedict x11I.), Beneventum 1695, folio. 

Among the numerous works on the history of the councils, 
the most useful to consult are : 

1. John Cabassutius’ Notetia Eeclesiastica historiarum con- 
ciliorum et canonwm, Lyons 1680, folio. Very often reprinted. 

2. Hermant, Histoire des Conciles, Rouen 1730, four 
volumes 8vo. 

3. Labbe, Synopsis Historica Conciliorum, in vol. i. of his 
Collection of Councils. 

4, Edm. Richer, Historia conciliorwm generalium (Paris 
1680), three volumes 4to. Reprinted in 8vo at Coln. 

5. Charles Ludovic Richard, Analysis conciliorwm gene- 
ralium et particularium. Translated from French into Latin 
by Dalmasus. Four volumes 8vo, Augsburg 1778. 

6. Christ. Wilh, Franz Walch, Entwurf einer vollstandigen 
Iistorie der Kirchenversammlungen,? Leipzig 1759. 

7. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Greeca, edit. Harless, t. xii. p. 422 


1 See Salmon, J.c. p. 376 sq. ; and Bower, dc. S. 94 ff, who did not know 
the more recent collection of Wilkins. 
'* The first vol. of a new edition of Wilkins, admirably edited by Haddan and 
Stubbs, has lately appeared.—Ep. 
? Sketch of a complete History of the Councils, 
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sqq., in which is contained an alphabetical table of all the coun- 
cils, and an estimate of the value of the principal collections. 

8. Alletz, Concilien-Lexikon, translated from French into 
German by Father Maurus Disch, a Benedictine and professor 
at. Augsburg, 1843. 

9. Dictionnaire universel et complet des Conciles, tant généraux 
que particuliers, etc., rédigé par M. lAbbé P , prétre du 
Diocése de Paris, published by the Abbé Migne (Paris 1846), 
two volumes 4to. 

In the great works on ecclesiastical history—for example, 
in the Nouvelle Bibliotheque des auteurs Keclesiastiques, by El. 
Dupin, and the Historia Literaria of Cave, and particularly in 
the excellent Histoire des auteurs sacrés, by Remi Ceillier—we 
find matter relating to the history of the councils. Salmon, 
le. p. 387 sqq., and Walch in his Historie der Kirchenver- 
sammlungen, pp. 48-67, have pointed out a large number of 
works on the history of the councils. There are also very 
valuable dissertations on the same subject in 

1. Christian Lupus’ Synodorwm generalium ac provincialium 
decreta et canones, scholiis, notis ac historica actorum dissertatione 
illustrata, Louv. 1665, Bruxelles 1673, five volumes 4to. 

2. Lud. Thomassin, Dissertationwm in Concilia generalia et 
particularia, t. i. Paris 1667; reprinted in Rocaberti, Biol. 
pontificia, t. Xv. 

8. Van Espen, Tractatus Historicus, exhibens scholia in 
omnes canones conciliorum, etc., in his complete works. 

4. Barth. Caranza has written a very complete and useful 
abstract of the acts of the councils in his Summa Conciliorum, 
which has often been re-edited. 

5. George Daniel Fuchs, deacon of Stuttgart, has, in his 
Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen (four volumes, Leipsic 
1780-1784), given German translations and abstracts of the 
acts of the councils in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

6. Francis Salmon, Doctor and Librarian of the Sorbonne, 
has published an Introduction to the Study of the Councils, in 
his Traité de ?Etude des Conciles et de leurs collections, Paris 
1724, in 4to, which has often been reprinted. 
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ANTE-NICENE COUNCILS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
COUNCILS OF THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES, 


HE first Christian Council, the type and model of all : 

the others, was held at Jerusalem by the apostles 
between the years 50 and 52 a.D., in order to solve the ques- 
tion of the universal obligation of the ancient law.’ No other 
councils were probably held in the first century of the Christian 
era; or if they were, no trace of them remains in history. 
On the other hand, we have information of several councils 
in the second century. The authenticity of this information 
is not, it is true, equally established for all; and we can 
acknowledge as having really taken place only those of which 
Eusebius Pamphili, the father of Christian Church history, 
speaks, or other early and trustworthy historians. To these 
belong, first of all :— 


Sec. 1. Synods relative to Montanism. 


Eusebius has given us, in his Church History,’ a fragment 
of a work composed by Apollinaris Bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia? in which the following words occur: “ The faithful 
of Asia, at many times and in many places (aoAdAd«ts xal 
Todday7 7s Actas), came together to consult on the subject 
of Montanus and his followers; and these new doctrines were 
examined, and declared strange and impious.”* This fragment 


1 Acts xv. 2 Lib. v. c. 16. 3 Sec. ii. 
4In his notes to Eusebius (Jdist. Eccl. l.c.), Valesius (Du Valois) presumes, 
indeed, that the author of the work from which this fragment is taken is not 
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unfortunately gives no other details, and does not point out 
the towns at which these synods were held; but the Libellus 
Synodicus of Pappus tells us that Apollinaris, the holy Bishop 
of Hierapolis in Asia, and twenty-six of his colleagues in the 
episcopate, held a provincial council at Hierapolis, and there 
tried and condemned Montanus and Maximilla the false pro- 
phets, and at the same time Theodotus the currier (the cele- 
brated anti-Trinitarian’), Further on he adds: “A holy and 
particular (wepsx7) synod, assembled under the very holy 
Bishop Sotas of Anchialus (in Thrace, on the Black Sea), and 
consisting of twelve other bishops, convicted of heresy the 
currier Theodotus, Montanus, and Maximilla, and condemned 
them.” 

The Libellus Synodicus,? to which we are indebted for these 
details, it is true, can lay claim to no very early origin, as it 
was compiled by a Greek towards the close of the ninth 
century. But this Greek derived his statements from ancient 
authentic sources; and what he says of the two synods agrees 
so perfectly with the statement of Eusebius, that in this 
passage it is worthy of all confidence. We read in Eusebius’ 
Church History (book v. cc. 16 and 19), that Apollinaris of 
Hierapolis, and Sotas of Anchialus, contemporaries of Mon- 
tanus, zealously opposed his errors, and wrote and preached 
against him. Sotas even wished to exorcise the evil spirit 
from Priscilla, a companion ot Montanus ; but these hypocrites, 
adds Eusebius, did not consent to it.’ 

The strong opposition which these two bishops made to 
Montanus makes it probable that they gave occasion to several 


Apollinaris, but Asterius Urbanus. Baluze disagrees with this statement (Mansi’s 
Collect. Concil. i, 693). It is, however, indifferent for our purpose whether the 
fragment in question be Apollinaris’ or Asterius’. 

1 Mansi, i. 723; Hard. v. 1493. 

2 This Libellus Synodicus, called also Synodicon, contains brief notices of 158 
councils of the first nine centuries, and comes down to the eighth (Ecumenical 
Council. It was brought from the Morea in the sixteenth century by Andreas 
Darmasius, and bought by Pappus, a theologian of Strassburg, and edited by 
him for the first time with a Latin translation. It was afterwards transferred 
to the Collection of Councils. Hardouin had it printed in the fifth volume of 
his Collect. Concil. p. 1491 sqq.; and Mansi separated its various parts, and 
added them to the various synods to which they belonged. 

%].¢.c. 19. 
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of the numerous synods in which, according to the summaries 
of Eusebius, the Church rejected Montanism. 

The date of these synods is nowhere exactly pointed out. 
The fragment which is given in Eusebius’ proves that they 
were held shortly after the commencement of the Montanist 
agitations ; but the date of the rise of Montanism itself is 
uncertain. The Chronicle of Eusebius gives 172; 8. Epi- 
phanius 126 in one place, and 156 or 157 in another” He 
says, besides,® that Maximilla died about a.v. 86. In this 
there is perhaps an error of a whole century. Blondel, relying 
on these passages, has shown that Montanus and his heresy 
arose about 140 or 141; and, more recently, Schwegler of 
Tiibingen* has expressed-the same opinion. Pearson, Dodwell, 
and Neander, on the contrary, decide for 156 or 157; Tille- 
mont and Walch* for 171. As for our own opinion, we have 
adopted Blondel’s opinion (the year 140), because the Shepherd 
of Hermas, which was certainly anterior to 151, and was 
written when Pius I. was Pope, seems already to oppose Mon- 
tanism.® In this case, the synods with which we are occupied 
must have taken place before 150 of the Christian era. The 
Lnbellus Synodicus gives a contrary decision to this, although 
it attributes to the same synods the condemnation of the 
currier Theodotus, whose apostasy can be fixed.only at the 
time of the persecution by M. Aurelius (160-180). In reality, 
Theodotus was excommunicated at Rome by Pope Victur 
towards the close of the second century (192-202). In 
allowing that sentence of condemnation had been pronounced 
against him before that time in certain synods of Asia Minor 
and of Thrace (he was living at Constantinople at the time of 
his apostasy), those synods which, according to the Lzbellus 
Synodicus, have also condemned Montanism could not have 
been held before M. Aurelius: they must therefore have been 
held under that Emperor. The supposition that Theodotus 
and Montanus were contemporary would oblige us to date 


1 Hist. Eccl. v. 16. 2 Heres. 51. 33 and 48. 1. 

3 Heres. 48. 2. 4 Der Montanismus, 1841, 8. 255. 

5 Walch, Ketzerhist. Bd. i. S. 615 f. 

6 Compare the author's treatise, iiber Montanus und die Montanisten, in the 
Freiburger Kirchenlexicon, Ba. vii. S. 255, and the Prolegomena to Hefele’s third 
edition of the Patres Apostolici, p. 1xxxiii. 
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these councils between A.D. 160 and 180; but to us it appears 
doubtful whether these two were contemporaries, and the 
conclusicn that they were so seems to result from a confusion 
of the favts. In reality, the author of the ancient fragment 
given us by Eusebius’ speaks also of a Theodotus who was 
one of the first followers of Montanus, and shared his fate, 
@.e. was anathematized in the same synods with Montanus and 
Maximilla. He depicts him as a well-known man. The 
author of the Libellus Synodicus having read this passage, and 
finding that the ancient Synods of Hierapolis and Anchi lus 
had condemned a Theodotus, easily identified the currier Theo- 
dotus with the Theodotus whom the author of the fragment 
declared to be celebrated in his time. If this is so, nothing 
will hinder our placing the rise of Montanism and the Synods 
of Hierapolis and Anchialus before a.D. 150. 


Src. 2. Synods concerning the Feast of Easter. 


The second series of councils in the second century was 
caused by the controversy regarding the time of celebrating 
Easter. It is not quite correct to regard the meeting of S. 
Polycarp of Smyrna, and Anicetus Bishop of Rome, towards 
the middle of the second century, as a synod properly so 
called ;* but it is certain that towards the close of the same 
century several synods were occasioned by the Easter con- 
troversy. Eusebius, in the passage referred to, only shows in 
a general way that these synods were held in the second half 
of the second century; but 8. Jerome gives a more exact 
date, he says in his Chronicle, under the year 196: “ Pope 
Victor wrote to the most eminent bishops of all countries, re- 
commending them to call synods in their provinces, and to 
celebrate in them the feast of Easter on the day chosen by 
the Church of the West.” 

Eusebius here agrees with 8. Jerome; for he has® pre- 
served to us a fragment of a letter written by Polycarp from 

1 TTist. Eccl. v. 16. 

2 Cf. the author’s treatise on the Easter controversy in the Freiburger Kirchen- 
lexicon, Bd. vii. 8. 874, where the question is considered more carefully. The 
fullest examination will be given, however, under the history of the Nicene 


Council, 
3 Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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Ephesus, in which this bishop says that Victor had required 
him to assemble the bishops who were subordinate to him: 
that he had done so, but that he and all the bishops present 
at this synod had pronounced for the practice of the Quarto- 
decimans or of S. John; that these bishops, the number of 
whom was considerable, had approved of the synodical letter 
which he had drawn up, and that he had no fear (on account 
of the threats of Victor), “because we must obey God rather 
than man.” We see from this fragment, that at the moment 
when the synods convoked at the request of Victor in Pales- 
tine pronounced in favour of the Western practice in Pales- 
tine, Pontus, Gaul, and Osrhoéne, a great synod of bishops 
from Asia Minor, held at Ephesus, the see of Polycarp, had 
formally declared against this practice; and it is precisely 
from the synodical letter of this council that we have the 
fragment given above. 

Bishop Victor then wished to exclude the bishops of Asia 
Minor from the communion of the Church; but other bishops 
turned him from his purpose. S. Jrenzeus, in particular, ad- 
dressed a letter to him on this occasion, in the name of the 
bishops of Gaul, over whom he presided ; a letter in which, it 
is true, he defended the Western custom of celebrating Easter, 
but in which also he prayed Victor not to excommunicate “a 
great number of churches, who were only guilty of observing an 
ancient custom,” etc. This fragment has also been preserved to 
us by Eusebius ; and we may consider it as a part of the synodi- 
cal letter of the bishops of Gaul, since, as Eusebius makes him 
remark, Ireneus expressly declared “ that he wrote in the name 
of his brethren of Gaul, over whom he presided.” It may be 
asked if the synod here spoken of is the same as that men- 
tioned by Eusebius in another place; and which we mentioned 
above. If it be the same, it must be admitted that, at the re- 
quest of Victor, there was at first a synod of the Quartodeci- 
mans in Asia Minor, and that it was only later on, when the 
result was known, that other councils were also assembled, and 
especially in Gaul. It may be also that S. Ireneus presided 
over two successive councils in Gaul, and that in the first he 
declared himself for the Western practice regarding Easter, in 

dy, 23. 
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the second against the threatening schism. This is the 
opinion of the latest biographer of 8. Irenzus, the Abbé J. 
M. Prat.’ The Synodicon (Libellus Synodicus) only speaks of 
one synod in Gaul, presided over by Irenzeus, on the subject 
of the Easter controversy ; and he adds that this synod was 
composed of Irenzeus and of thirteen other bishops. 

The Libdellus Synodicus also gives information about the 
other councils of which Eusebius speaks, concerning the ques- 
tion of Easter” Thus: 

a. From the writing of the priests of Rome of which we 
have spoken, and which was signed by Pope Victor, the 
Inbellus Synodicus concludes, as also does Valesius in his 
translation of the Zecles, Hist. of Eusebius? that there must 
have been a Roman synod at which, besides Victor, fourteen 
other bishops were present. This is opposed by Dom Con- 
stant in his excellent edition of the Epistole Pontif. p. 94, 
and after him by Mosheim in his book De Rebus Christianorum 
ante Constant. M. p. 267, who remarks that Eusebius speaks of 
a.letter from the Roman priests and Pope Victor, and not of 
a,synod. But it has often happened, especially in the follow- 
ing centuries, that the decrees of the synods, and in particular 
of the Roman synods, have only been signed by the president, 
and have been promulgated by him under the form of an 
edict emanating from him alone. This is what is expressly 
‘said by a Roman synod held by Pope Felix u. in 485.4 

b. According to the Synodicon, two synods were held in 
Palestine, on the subject of the Easter controversy: the one 
at Jerusalem, presided over by Narcissus, and composed of 
fourteen bishops ; and the other at Cesarea, comprising twelve 
bishops, and presided over by Theophilus. 

ce. Fourteen bishops were present at the Asiatic Synod of 
Pontus, under the presidency of Bishop Palmas, whom the 
Synodicon calls Plasmas. 

d. Eighteen, bishops were present at that of Osrhoéne ; the 
Libellus Synodicus does not mention who presided. 


1 Translated into German by Oischinger, Regensburg 1846. 

* In Hard. Lc. v. 1494 sq. ; Mansi, lc. i, 725 sq. Sy, 23, 

‘ Mansi, vii. 1140 ; Hard. iii, 856. Cf. the observations of Ballerini, Opera 
§. Leonis M, iii. 933, note 30. 
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e. It speaks also of a synod held in Mesopotamia, on the 
subject of Easter, which also counted eighteen bishops (it is 
probably the same synod as that of Osrhoéne). 

jf. And, lastly, of a synod at Corinth, presided over by 
Bishop Bacchyllus ; whilst Eusebius' says expressly that Bac- 
chyllus of Corinth did not publish any synodical letter on the 
subject of the celebration of Easter, but simply a private letter. 


Sec. 3. Doubtful Synods of the Second Century. 


The anonymous author of the Predestinatus speaks of three 
other synods of the second century. According to him, 

a. In AD. 125 a synod was held of all the bishops of 
Sicily, presided over by Eustathius of Libybeum and Theo- 
dorus of Palermo. This synod considered the cause of the 
Guostic Heraclionites, and sent its acts to Pope Alexander, 
that he might decide further in the matter. 

b. In 152 the heresy of the Colarbasians, another Gnostic 
sect, was anathematized by Theodotus Bishop of Pergamum 
in Mysia, and by seven other bishops assembled in synod.’ 

c. In 160 an Eastern synod rejected the heresy of the 
Gnostic Cerdo.* 

The Libellus Synodicus mentions, besides : 

a, A synod held at Rome, under Pope Telesphorus (127- 
139), against the currier Theodotus, the anti-Trinitarian. 

b. A second synod at Rome, held under Pope Anicetus, 
upon the Easter question, at the time when Polycarp Bishop 
of Smyrna visited the Pope. 

c. A third Roman synod under Victor, and which con- 
demned Theodotus, Ebion, and Artemon. 

d. A fourth Roman synod, also held under Victor, and 
which anathematized Sabellius and Noétus. 

e. Finally, a synod of the confessors of Gaul, who declared 
against Montanus and Maximilla in a letter addressed to the 
Asiatics.° 


ly, 23. 

2 Mansi, lc. 1. 647. Cf. Mansi’s note on the small confidence we must here 
place in Predestinatus, 
8 Mansi, ic. p. 670. 4 Mansi, Uc. p. 682. 

6 Hard. lc. v. 1491 sq. ; Mansi, lc. i. 662, 686, 725 sq, 
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These eight synods mentioned by the author of Pradesti- 
natus and by the Libellus Synodicus are apparently imaginary : 
for, on one side, there is not a single ancient and original 
document which speaks of them; and on the other, the state- 
ments of these two unknown authors are either unlikely or 
contrary to chronology. We will instance, for example, the 
pretended Roman synod, presided over by Victor, which 
anathematized Sabellius. In admitting that the usual date, 
according to which Sabellius would have lived a full half- 
century later (about 250), may be inexact, as the Philoso- 
phoumena recently discovered have proved, yet it is clear from 
this document that Sabellius had not yet been excluded 
from the Church under Pope Zephyrinus (202-218), the suc- 
cessor of Victor, and that he was not excommunicated until 
the time of Pope Calixtus.! 

It is also impossible that Theodotus the currier should 
have been condemned by a Roman synod held under Teles- 
phorus, since Theodotus lived towards the close of the second 
century.’ It is the same with the pretended Sicilian Council 
in 125. According to the information afforded to us by 
the ancients, especially 8. Ireneeus and Tertullian, Heracleon 
changed the system of Valentine. He could not then have 
flourished till after 125. As to Pope Alexander, to whom 
this synod is said to have rendered an account of its acts in 
125, he died a martyr in 119. 

It is also by mistake that we have been told of a synod 
in which Pope Anicetus and Polycarp both took part. The 
interview of these two bishops has been confounded with a 
synod: it is the same with the pretended Synod of Gaul, 
held against Montanus. 

The author of the Libellus Synodicus has evidently mis- 
understood Eusebius, who says on this subject :? “ The news 
of what had taken place in Asia* on the subject of Montanus 
(the synod) was known to the Christians of Gaul. The latter 
were at that time cruelly persecuted by Marcus Aurelius; 
many of them were in prison. They, however, gave their 
epinion from their prison on the matter of Montanus, and 


i Cf. Déllinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, 8. 198 ff. 2 See above, p. 80. 
5 Hist. Eccles, v. 3. ‘See above, p. 78. 
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addressed letters to their brethren of Asia, and to Eleutherus 
Bishop of Rome.”* It will be seen that the question here is 
not of a synod, but of letters written by confessors (the Libellus 
Synodicus also mentions confessors). 

Finally, a ninth council, which is said to have conveyed to 
the Bishop of Seleucia a patriarchal right over the whole of 
Assyria, Media, and Persia, is evidently an invention; and 
the mention of a Patriarchate on this occasion is a patent 
anachronism, as has been proved by Assemani in his Lvdlio- 
theque Oriental.” 


4Cf. the dissertation of the author, der Montanismus, in the Freiburger 
Kirchenlexicon, Bd. vii. S. 253. 
27. iii. ; and Mansi, Collect. Cone. i. 706, 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SYNODS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Src. 4. First Half of the Third Century. 


HE series of synods of the third century opens with that 

of Carthage, to which Agrippinus bishop of that city 

had called the bishops of Numidia and of proconsular Africa. 
S. Cyprian speaks of this Synod in his seventy-first and 
seventy-third letters, saying that all the bishops present de- 
clared baptism administered by heretics to be void; and he 
supports his own view on this subject by what had passed in 
this ancient Synod of Carthage This Synod was probably 
the most ancient of Latin Africa; for Tertullian,” who recalls 
the Greek synods as a glory, tells not of one single council 
being held in his country. According to Uhlhorn® it was 
about 205, according to Hesselburg about 212, that the work 
of Tertullian, de Jejwniis, was composed ; therefore the Synod 
in question must have been held either after 205 or after 
212. It has not been possible up to this time to verify this 
date more exactly. But the newly-discovered d:rocodovpeva, 
falsely attributed to Origen, and which were probably written 
by Hippolytus, have given more exact dates; and Déllinger, 
relying upon this document, has placed the date of this Synod 
of Carthage between 218 and 222% The Philosophowmena 
relate, indeed, that the custom of re-baptizing—that is to say, 
of repeating the baptism of those who had been baptized by 
1 Cypriani Opp. ed. Ben. Par. 1726, pp. 127, 180; Mansi, i. 734. Cf. ‘on this 


Synod, Aug. de bap. contra Donatist. lib. ii. c. 7, where their conclusions are 
found fault with. 

2 De Jejun. c. 12. Cf. Mosh. Commentar. de rebus Christ. ante Const. M. 
p. 264. 

3 Fundamenta Chronologie Tertulliane, 1852, p. 65 sq. 

4 Dollinger, Hippolytus und Kallistus, 1858, 8. 189 f. 
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heretics—was introduced under the Bishop of Rome, Callistus 
(in some churches in communion with him). One can 
scarcely doubt but that this passage referred to Bishop Agrip- 
pinus and his Synod at Carthage; for 8. Augustine and 
8. Vincent of Lérins’ say expressly that Agrippinus was the 
first who introduced the custom of re-baptism. The Synod of 
Carthage, then, took place in the time of Pope Callistus 1., that 
is to say, between 218 and 222.2 This date agrees with the 
well-known -fact that Tertullian was the first of all Christian 
writers who declared the baptism of heretics invalid; and it 
may be presumed that his book de Baptismo exerted a certain 
influence upon the conclusions of the Council of Carthage.’ 
It is not contradicted by the forty-sixth (forty-seventh) apos- 
tolic canon, which orders bishops, under pain of deposition, 
to re-baptize those who had been baptized by a heretic; for it 
is known that these so-called apostolic canons were composed 
some centuries later. 

S. Cyprian speaks, in his sixty-sixth letter, of a synod held 
long before (jampridem) in Africa, and which had decided 
that a clergyman could not be chosen by a dying person as a 
guardian ;* but nothing shows that he understood by that, the 
synod presided over by Agrippinus, or a second African council. 

‘The great Origen gave occasion for two synods at Alex- 
andria. About the year 228, being called into Achaia on 
account of the religious troubles reigning there, Origen passed 
through Palestine, and was ordained priest at Caesarea by his 
friends Alexander Bishop of Jerusalem and Theoctistus 
Bishop of Ceesarea, although there were two reasons for his 
non-admission to holy orders: first, that he belonged to 
another diocese ; and secondly, that he had castrated himself? 
It is not known what decided him or the bishops of Palestine 
to take this uncanonical step. Demetrius of Alexandria, 
diocesan bishop of Origen, was very angry with what had 
been done; and if we regard it from the ecclesiastical point of 

2 Aug. l.c.; Vincent. Lirin. c. 9, p. 114, ed. Kliipfel. 

2 Pagi, Critica in Annales Baronii, t. i. ad ann. 219, n. ii, 222, n. iv. and 
224, n. iL. p. 206 sq. 

3 Dollinger, Zc. S. 191. , 

4 Cypriani Opp. lc. p. 114; Mansi, Lc. p. 735. 

© Euseb. [7ist. Eccl. vi, 23. 
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view, he was right. When Origen returned to Alexandria, 
Demetrius told him of his displeasure, and reproached him 
with his voluntary mutilation’ But the principal grievance, 
without doubt, had reference to several false doctrines held by 
Origen: for he had then already written his book de Princtpiis 
and his Stromata, which contain those errors ;? and it is not 
necessary to attribute to the Bishop of Alexandria personal 
feelings of hatred and jealousy in order to understand that he 
should have ordered an inquiry into Origen’s opinions under 
the circumstances. Origen hastened to leave Alexandria of his 
own accord, according to Eusebius ;* whilst Epiphanius* says, 
erroneously, that Origen fled because, shortly before, he had 
shown much weakness during a persecution. His bitterest 
enemies have never cast a reproach of this nature at him. 
Demetrius, however, assembled a synod of Egyptian bishops 
and priests of. Alexandria in 231, who declared Origen 
unworthy to teach, and excluded him from the Church of 
Alexandria. Demetrius again presided over a second synod 
at Alexandria, without this time calling his priests, and Origen 
was declared to be deprived of the sacerdotal dignity. An 
encyclical letter published by Demetrius made these resolu- 
tions known in all the provinces. 

According to S. Jerome and Rufinus, a Roman assembly, 
probably called under Pope Pontian, shortly after deliberated 
upon this judgment; and Origen after that sent to Pope 
Fabian (236-250) a profession of faith, to explain and retract 
his errors.’ Several writers have thought that the word 
senatus must not be understood in the sense of a synod, 
and that we are to consider it only as an assembly of the 
Roman clergy. Dodllinger, on the contrary, presumes that 
Origen had taken part in the discussions of the priest Hip- 
polytus with Pope Callistus and his successors (Origen had 
learned to know Hippolytus at Rome, and he partly agreed 

1 Euseb. Uc. vi. 8. ° Euseb. lc. vi. 24. 7 vi. 26. 4 Heres. 64. 2. 

5 Photii Biblioth. cod. 118; and Hieron. lib. ii. in Ruin. c. 5. Cf. Hefele’s 
discussion on Origen in the Freiburger Kirchenlex. of Wetzer and Welte, Bd. vii. 
8. 829.. [A French translation is edited by Géschler.] 

8 Hieron. Ep. ad Pammochium et Oceanum, n. 84 (al. 65 seu 41), §10, p. 751, 


t. ied. Migne. Further: Rufinus, lib. ii. in Hieron. n. 20; in Migne, p- 600, 
t. xxi. of his Cursus Patrol. ; in the Bened. ed. of 8. Jerome, t. iv. pt. ii. p. 430, 
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with his opinions), and that for this reason Pontian had held 
a synod against Origen.) 

A little before this period, and before the accession of Pope 
Fabian, a synod was certainly held at Iconium in Asia Minor, 
which must have been of great authority in the controversy 
which was soon to begin on the subject of the baptism of 
heretics. Like the Synod of Carthage, presided over by Agrip- 
pinus, that of Iconium declared every baptism conferred by a 
heretic to be invalid. The best information upon this Council 
has been furnished us by the letter which Bishop Firmilian 
of Cesarea in Cappadocia, who showed himself so active in 
this controversy, addressed to S. Cyprian? It says: “ Some 
having raised doubts upon the validity of baptism conferred by 
heretics, we decided long ago, in the Council held at Iconium 
in Phrygia, with the Bishops of Galatia, Cilicia, and the other 
neighbouring provinces, that the ancient practice against 
heretics should be maintained and held firm (not to regard 
baptism conferred by them).”* Towards the end of the letter 
we read; “ Among us, as more than one Church has never 
been recognised, so also have we never recognised as holy any 
but the baptism of that Church. Some having had doubts 
upon the validity of baptism conferred by those who receive 
new prophets (the Montanists), but who, however, appear to 
adore the same Father and the same Son as ourselves, we 
have assembled in great number at Iconium: we have very 
carefully examined the question (diligentissime tractavimus), 
and we have decided that all baptism administered outside 
the Church must be rejected.” This letter then speaks of 
the Council of Iconium as of a fact already old; and it says 
also, that it was occasioned by the question of the validity 
of baptism administered by Montanists. Now, as Firmilian 
wrote this letter about the middle of the third century, it 
follows that the Council of Iconium, of which he often speaks 
as of an ancient assembly held long before (jampridem), took 
place about twenty years before the writing of his letter 
Dionysius Bishop of Alexandria, about the middle of the third: 
century, also says: “It is not the Africans (Cyprian) who 


1 Dillinger, Uc. 8. 260. 2 Cyp. Epp. n. 75. 
3 Cyp. Opp. ed. Benedict., Paris 1726, p. 145 ; Mansi, Uc. p. 914, 
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have introduced the custom of re-baptizing heretics: this 
measure had been taken long before Cyprian (apo sroddod), 
by other bishops at the Synod of Iconium and of Synnada.” * 

In these two passages of his letter to S. Cyprian, Firmilian 
gives us a fresh means of fixing the date of the Synod of 
Iconium, saying formally several times: “ We assembled our- 
selves at Iconium ; we have examined the question ; we have 
decreed,” etc. It results from this, that he was himself pre- 
sent at this Synod. On the other side, the yampridem and 
other similar expressions justify us in placing this Synod 
in the first years of Firmilian’s episcopate. Now we know 
from Eusebius” that Firmilian flourished so early as in the 
time of the Emperor Alexander Severus (222—235) as Bishop 
of Ceesarea ; so that we can, with Valesius and Pagi, place the 
celebration of the Synod of Iconium in the years 230-235. 
Baronius, by a very evident error, assigns it to the year 258. 

According to all probability, we must refer to the Synod 
‘of Iconium a short passage of 8S. Augustine, in the third 
chapter of his third book against Cresconius, in which he 
speaks of a synod composed of fifty Eastern bishops. 

Dionysius the Great, Bishop of Alexandria, speaks,* we 
have seen, not only of the Synod of Iconium, but also of a 
Synod of Synnada, a town also situated in Phrygia. In this 
Synod, he says, the baptism by heretics was also rejected. 
We may conclude from his words that the two assemblies 
took place about the same time. We have no other informa- 
tion on this subject.’ 

We know very little about the concilium Lambesitanum, 
which, says 8. Cyprian, in his fifty-fifth letter to Pope Cor- 
nelius,’ had been held long before in the Lambesitana Colonia 
(in Numidia) by ninety bishops, and condemned a heretic 


1 Frag. of a letter of Dionysius to the Roman priest Philemon, in Euseb: 
Hist. Eccl. vii. 7. 

2 Hist, Eccl. vi. 26. 

3 Valesius in his remarks on Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. vii. 7; Pagi, Critica in 
Annales Baronii, ad ann. 255, n. 16 ; cf. Dollinger, Hippolyt, S. 191 f. 

4 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 7. 

5 Dellinger thinks (Hippolyt, S. 191) this Synod was almost contempo- 
raneous with that of Carthage under Agrippinus (between 218 and 222), 

5 Cyp. Opp. Le. p. 84. 
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named Privatus (probably Bishop of Lambese) as guilty of 
several grave offences.” The Roman Prleste also mention this 
Privatus in their letter to S. Cyprian ;! but they do not give 
any further information concerning him. 

A better known council was that which was held about 
the year 244, at Bostra in Arabia Petreea (now Bosrah and 
Bosserat), on account of the errors of Beryllus, bishop of this 
town. It is known that Beryllus belonged to the party of 
the Monarchians,. generally called Patripassianists. This 
bishop held other erroneous opinions, which were peculiar to 
himself, and which it is now very difficult to distinguish.” 

The attempt made by the Arabian bishops to bring back 
Beryllus from his errors having failed, they called in Origen 
to their aid, who then lived at Ceesarea in Palestine. Origen 
came and conversed with Beryllus, first in private, then in 
presence of the bishops. The document containing the dis- 
cussion was known to Eusebius and 8. Jerome; but it was 
afterwards lost. Beryllus returned to the orthodox doctrine, 
and later expressed, it is said, his gratitude to Origen in a 
private letter.* 

Another controversy was raised in Arabia about the soul, 
as to whether it passed away (fell asleep) with the body, to 
rise (awake) at the resurrection of the body. At the request 
of one of the great Arabian synods, as Eusebius remarks, 
Origen had to argue against these Hypnopsychites, and he 
was as successful as in the affair of Beryllus.” The Libellus 
Synodicus adds* that fourteen bishops were present at the 
Synod, but it does not mention, any more than Eusebius, the 
place where it was held. 

About the same period must also have been held two 

1N. 30, Cyp. Opp. lc. p. 41, and Zp. 55, p. 84. Cf. Walch, Ketzerh. (Hist. 
of Heretics), Bd. ii. S. 181 ff. 

2 Cf. on this subject, Ullmann, De Beryllo Bostreno ejusque doctrina Com- 
mentatio, 1835 ; Kober, Beryll von Bostra, eine dogmenh. Untersuchung, in the 
Tiibing. theol. Quartalschrift, 1848, Heft 1; and Dorner, Lehre von der 
Person Christi, 2 Aufl. Bd. i. S. 545 ff. [Eng. transl. published by Clark of 
Edinburgh]. 

3 Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 33. 

4Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 33; Hieron. in Catalog. Script. Eccl. c. 60. The 


Libellus Synodicus refers also to this Synod, but very barely and inaccurately. 
5 Euseb. Hist. Hecl. vi. 37. 6 In Mansi, lc. i. 790 ; Hard. v. 1495. 
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Asiatic synods, on the subject of the anti-Trinitarian (Patri- 
passian) Noetus; 8. Epiphanius is the only one to mention 
them, and he does so without giving any detail, and without 
saying where they took place. The assertion of the author 
of Predestinatus, that about this time a synod was held in 
Achaia against the Valesians, who taught voluntary mutila- 
tion,® is still more doubtful, and very probably false. The 
very existence of this sect is doubtful. 

We are on more solid historical ground when we approach 
the tolerably numerous synods which were celebrated, chiefly 
in Africa, about the middle of the third century. The letters 
of S. Cyprian especially acquaint us with them. He first 
speaks, in his sixty-sixth letter, of an assembly of his col- 
leagues (the bishops of Africa), and of his fellow-priests (the 
presbyters of Carthage), and so of a Carthaginian* Synod, 
which had to decide upon a particular case of ecclesiastical 
discipline. A Christian named Geminius Victor, of Furni 
in Africa, had on the approach of death appointed a priest 
named Geminius Faustinus as guardian to his children. We 
have seen above, that an ancient synod of Africa, perhaps 
that held under Agrippinus, had forbidden that a priest 
should be a guardian, because a clergyman ought not to 
occupy himself with such temporal business. The Synod of 
Carthage, held under S. Cyprian, renewed this prohibition, 
and ordained, in the spirit of that ancient council, that no 
prayers should be said or sacrifices (oblationes) offered for the 
deceased Victor, as he had no claim to the prayers of priests 
who had endeavoured to take a priest from the holy altar. 
In the letter of which we speak, S. Cyprian gave an account 
of this decision to the Christian's of Furni.> The Benedictines 
of Saint Maur® presume that this letter was written before 
the outbreak of the persecution of Decius, which would place 
this Synod in the year 249. 


1 Epiphan. Heres. 57, ¢. 1. Cf. Mansi, lc. p. 790. 


2 Lib. i. ¢. 87. 3 Mansi, U.c. p. 790. 
4 Mansi and the other collectors of the acts of councils have overlooked this 
Synod. 


5 Cypriani Ep. 66, p. 114, ed. Bened. 
6 In their Life of S. Cyprian, n. iv. p. xlvi. ed. Bened. 
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Sec. 5. First Synods at Carthage and Rome on account of 
Novatianism and the “ Lapsi” (251). 


The schism of Felicissimus and the Novatian controversy 
soon afterwards occasioned several synods. When, in 248, S. 
Cyprian was elected Bishop of Carthage, there was a small 
party of malcontents there, composed of five priests, of whom 
he speaks himself in his fortieth letter. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the persecution of Decius (at the beginning of 
the year 250) the opposition to Cyprian became more violent, 
because in the interest of the discipline of the Church he 
would not always regard the letters of peace which some 
martyrs without sufficient consideration gave to the Japsi.’ 
He was accused of exaggerated severity against the fallen, 
and his own absence (from February 250 until the month of 
April or May 251) served to strengthen the party which was 
formed against him. An accident caused the schism to break 
out. Cyprian had from his retreat sent two bishops and two 
priests to Carthage, to distribute help to the faithful poor 
(many had been ruined by the persecution). The deacon 
Felicissimus opposed the envoys of Cyprian, perhaps because 
he considered the care of the poor as an exclusive right of 
the deacons, and because he would not tolerate special commis- 
sioners from the bishop on such a business. This took place 
at the end of 250, or at the beginning of 251. Felicissimus 
had been ordained deacon by the priest Novatus unknown to 
Cyprian, and without his permission, probably during his re- 
treat. Now, besides the fact that such an ordination was con- 
trary to all the canons of the Church, Felicissimus was personally 
unworthy of any ecclesiastical office, on account of his deceit- 
fulness and his corrupt manners.’ Cyprian, being warned by 
his commissioners, excommunicated Felicissimus and some of 
his partisans on account of their disobedience ;* but the 
signal for revolt was given, and Felicissimus soon had with 
him those five priests who had been the old adversaries of 
Cyprian, as well as all those who accused the bishop of being 

1Cf. Cypriani Hpist. 14. 


2 Cf. Cyp. Epp. 49, 87, 85; and Walch, Ketzerh. Bd. ii. 8. 296. 
5 Lip. 38. 
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too severe with regard to the lapsi, and of despising the 
letters of the martyrs. ‘These contributed to give to the 
opposition quite another character. Till then it had only 
‘been composed of some disobedient priests; henceforth the 
party took for a war-cry the severity of the bishop with re- 
gard to the Japsit. Thus not only the lays, but also some con-. 
fessors (confessores) who had been hurt by the little regard that 
Cyprian showed for the libellé pacis, swelled the ranks of the 
revolt.' It is not known whether Novatus was in the num- 
ber of the five priests who were the first movers of the party. 
By some it is asserted, by others denied. After having in 
vain recalled the rebels to obedience,’ Cyprian returned to 
Carthage, a year after the festival of Easter in 251;* and he 
wrote his book de Lapsis as a preparation for the Synod which 
he assembled soon afterwards, probably during the month of 
May 251.4 The Council was composed of a great number of 
bishops,’ and of some priests and deacons:® he excommuni- 
cated Felicissimus and the five priests after having heard 
them,’ and at the same time set forth the principles to be 
followed with regard to the dapsi, after having carefully exa- 
mined the passages of Scripture treating of this question.® 
All the separate decrees upon this subject were collected into 
one book,’ which may be considered as the first penitential 
book which had appeared in the Church; but unfortunately 
it is lost. Cyprian makes us acquainted with the principal. 
rules in his fifty-second letter: namely, that all hope must not 
be taken away from the lapsed, that, in excluding them from 
the Church, they may not be driven to abandon the faith, and 
to fall back again into a life of heathenism ; that, notwith- 
standing, a long penance must be imposed upon them, and 
that they must be punished proportionally to their fault.’ It 
is evident, continues Cyprian, that one must act differently 
with those who have gone, so to speak, to meet apostasy, 
1 Walch, Zc. S. 305. 2 Walch, l.c. S. 299. 


3 Cypr. Hp. 40, p. 55, ed. Bened. . 

4 Cypr. Ep. 40, p. 55; Hp. 52, p. 67. Cf. the Vita Cypriant by Prudentius 
Maran, N. xviii. ; same ed. p. lxxx. 

5 Cypr. Ep. 52, p. 67. © Cypr. Ep. 55, p. 87. 

7 Cypr. Ep. 42, p. 57; Ep. 55, pp. 79, 83. ® Cypr. Ep. 52, p. 67. 

§ Cyprian speaks of this in his Hp. 52, p. 67. 10 Cypr. Zp. 52, p. 67. 
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spontaneously taking part in the impious sacrifices, and those 
who have been, as it were, forced to this odious sacrilege after 
long struggles and cruel sufferings: so also with those who 
have carried with them in their crime their wife, their 
children, their servants, their friends, making them also share 
their fall, and those who have only been the victims, who 
have sacrificed to the gods in order to serve their families 
and their houses; that there should no less be a difference 
between the sacrificate and the libellatici, that is to say, be- 
tween those who had really sacrificed to the gods, and those 
who, without making a formal act of apostasy, had profited by 
the weakness of the Roman functionaries, had seduced them, 
and had made them give them false attestations; that the 
libellaticts must be reconciled immediately, but that the sacri- 
jicati must submit to a long penance, and only be reconciled 
as the moment of their death approached ;? finally, that as 
for the bishops and priests, they must also be admitted to 
penance, but not again permitted to discharge any episcopal 
or sacerdotal? function. 

Jovinus and Maximus, two bishops of the party of Felicis- 
simus, who had been reproved before by nine bishops for 
having sacrificed to the gods, and for having committed 
abominable sacrilege, appeared before the Synod of Carthage. 
The Synod renewed the sentence originally given against 
them ; but in spite of this decree, they dared again to present 
themselves, with several of their partisans, at the Synod of 
Carthage, held the following year.’ 

Cyprian and the bishops assembled around him decided to 
send their synodical decisions of 251 to Rome, to Pope Cor- 
nelius, to obtain his consent with regard to the measures 
taken against the Japsi.* It was the more necessary to under- 
stand each other on the subject of these measures, as the 
Roman Church had also been troubled by the Novatian schism.? 
Pope Cornelius assembled at Rome in the autumn—probably 


1 Cypr. Ep. 52, pp. 69, 70, 71. 

2 Cypr. Zp. 68, pp. 119, 120. 

3 Cypr. Zp. 55, p. 84. Cf. Walch, lc. Bd. ii. S. 308. 

* Cypr. Hp. 52, pp. 67, 68. 

6 Cf. Hefele’s art. on this subject in the Kirchenlex. Bd. vii. S. 858 
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in the month of October 2511—a synod composed of sixty 
bishops, without counting the priests. and deacons. The 
Synod confirmed the decrees of that of Carthage, and excom- 
municated Novatian and his partisans. The two authors who 
have preserved these facts for us are Cyprian? and Eusebius.’ 
It must be remarked that several editors of the acts of the 
councils, and several historians, misunderstanding the original 
documents, have turned the two Synods of Carthage and 
Rome (251) into four councils* The Libellus Synodicus also 
speaks of another council which must have been held the 
same year at Antioch, again on the subject of the Novatians ; 
but one can hardly rely on the Libellus Synodicus when it is 
alone in relating a fact.° 

The Novatian schism could not be extirpated by these 
synods. The partisans of Felicissimus and of Novatian made 
great efforts to recover their position, The Novatians of 
Carthage even succeeded in putting at their head a bishop of 
their party named Maximus, and they sent many complaints to 
Rome on the subject of Cyprian’s pretended severity, as, on the 
other side, the persecution which was threatening made fresh 
measures necessary with regard to the Japsi. Cyprian assembled 
a fresh council at Carthage on the Ides of May 252, which 
sixty-six bishops attended.® It was probably at this council 
that two points were discussed which were brought forward 
by the African Bishop Fidus.’ Fidus complained at first that 
Therapius Bishop of Bulla (near Hippo) had received the 
priest Victor too soon into the communion of the Church, and 
without having first imposed upon him the penance he de- 
served. The Synod declared that it was evidently contrary 
to the former decisions of the councils, but that they would 

+ Cf. the Vita Cypriani in the Benedict. ed. p. xcii. 2 Tp. 52. 

3 Hist. Eccl. vi. 43, pp. 242, 245, ed. Mog. 

4 Cf. Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir & Uhistoire ecclés. t. iii. art. viii., sur 
S. Corneille, etc., not. v. pp. 197, 348, ed. Brax. 1732. Cf. also Walch, Hist. 
Kirchenvers. S. 102, An. 1. 

5 Mansi, i. 867, 871; Hard. v. 1498; Walch, lc. S. 103. 

6 Cypr. Ep. 59, p. 97, and Ep. 55, p. 84. 

7 Tillemont, ic. t. iv. p. 46, art. 30, sur S. Cyprien; Remi Ceillier, Hist. 
générale des auteurs sacrés, t. iii. pp. 585, 588,—have shown that these were not 


two councils; whilst Prudentius Maran, in the Vita S. Cypriani, p. xcviii., 
holds for two councils. 
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content themselves for this time with blaming Bishup Thera- 
pius, without declaring invalid the reconciliation of the priest 
Victor, which he had effected. In the second place, Fidus 
enunciated the opinion that infants should be baptized, not in 
the first days after their birth, but eight days after; to observe, 
with regard to baptism, the delay formerly prescribed for 
circumcision. The Synod unanimously condemned this opinion, 
declaring that they could not thus delay to confer grace on 
the new-born! 

The next principal business of the Synod was that concerning 
the /apsi ; and the fifty-fourth letter of S. Cyprian gives us 
an account of what passed on this subject. The Synod, he 
says, on this subject decided that, considering the imminent 
persecution, they might immediately reconcile all those who 
showed signs of repentance, in order to prepare them for the 
battle by means of the holy sacraments: Idoneus esse non potest 
ad martyrium qui ab Ecclesia non armatur ad pretium? In 
addressing its synodical letter to Pope Cornelius (it is the 
fifty-fourth of S. Cyprian’s letters), the Council says formally : 
Placuit nobis, sancto Spiritu suggerente® The heretic Privatus, 
of the colonia Lambesitana, probably bishop of that town, who, 
as we have seen, had been condemned, again appeared at the 
Council; but he was not admitted. Neither would they admit 
Bishops Jovinus and Maximus, partisans of Felicissimus, and 
condemned as he was; nor the false Bishop Felix, consecrated 
by Privatus after he became a heretic, who came with him. 
They then united themselves with the fallen bishop Repostus 
Saturnicensis* who had sacrificed during the persecution, and 
they gave the priest Fortunatus as bishop to the lax party at 
Carthage.® He had been one of S. Cyprian’s five original 
adversaries. 

1 Cypriani Zp. 59, ad Fidum, p. 97 ss. 

2 Cypriani Hp. 54, p. 78. Routh has reprinted and commented upon this 
letter of S. Cyprian’s, Reliquie sacra, iii. 69 sqq., 108 sqq. This work also con- 
tains the acts of all the other synods held by S. Cyprian, accompanied with a 
commentary. 

3 Cypr. Ep. 54, p. 79 sqq. Cf. on this Council, Vita 8. Cypriani, in the 
Bened. ed. p. xciv. . 

4The reading is here uncertain. Of. the notes in the Bened. edition of 


8. Cyprian, p. 457. 
5 Cypr. Ep. 55, p. 84. Cf. Vita Cypriani, p. xcvi. 
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A short time after, a new synod assembled at Carthage on 
the subject of the Spanish bishops Martial and Basilides. 
Both had been deposed for serious faults, especially for having 
denied the faith. Basilides had judged himself to be unworthy 
of the episcopal dignity, and declared himself satisfied if, 
after undergoing his penance, he might be received into lay 
communion. Martial had also confessed his fault; but after 
some time they both appealed to Rome, and by means of 
false accounts they succeeded in gaining over Pope Stephen, 
who demanded that Basilides should be replaced in his 
bishopric, although Sabinus had been already elected to suc- 
ceed him. Several Spanish bishops seem to have supported 
the pretensions of Basilides and Martial, and placed them- 
selves, it appears, on their side; but the Churches of Leon, of 
Asturia, and of Emerita, wrote on this subject to the African 
bishops, and sent two deputies to them—Bishops Sabinus 
and Felix, probably the elected successors of Basilides and 
Martial. Felix Bishop of Saragossa supported them with 
a private letter. 8. Cyprian then assembled a council com- 
posed of thirty-seven bishops; and we possess the synodical 
letter of the assembly, in his sixty-eighth epistle, in which the 
deposition of Martial and Basilides is confirmed, the election 
of their successors is declared to be legitimate and regular, 
the bishops who had spoken in favour of the deposed bishops 
are censured, and the people are instructed to enter into 
ecclesiastical communion with their successors. 


Sec. 6. Synods relative to the Baptism of Heretics (255-256). 


To these synods concerning the Japsi, succeeded three 
African councils on the subject of baptism by heretics. We 
have seen that three former councils—that of Carthage, pre- 
sided over by Agrippinus ; two of Asia Minor, that of Ico- 
nium, presided over by Firmilian, and that of Synnada, held 
at the same period—had declared that baptism conferred by 
heretics was invalid. This principle, and the consequent prac- 
tice in Asia Minor, would appear to have occasioned, towards 
the end of the year 253, a conflict between Pope Stephen and 
the bishops of Asia Minor, Helenus of Tarsus and Firmilian 

* 1 Cypr. Ep. 68, p. 117 sq. 
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of Ceesarea, sustained by all the bishops of Cilicia, of Cappa- 
docia, and the neighbouring provinces ; so that Stephen, accord- 
ing to Dionysius the Great,’ threatened these bishops with 
excommunication because they repeated the baptism conferred 
by heretics. Dionysius the Great mediated with the Pope in 
favour of the bishops of Asia Minor; and the letter which 
he wrote prevented their being excluded from the Church.’ 
The first sentence of this letter would even allow it to be sup- 
posed that peace was completely re-established, and that the 
bishops of Asia Minor had conformed to the demand of the 
Pope. However, later on, Firmilian is again found in opposi- 
tion to Rome. 

The Easterns then stirred up the controversy on the baptism 
of heretics before S. Cyprian; and when Eusebius says, aparos 
Tov tore Kumpiaves, «.7.d., this passage must be thus under- 
stood: Cyprian was the most important, and in this sense the 
first, of those who demanded the re-baptism of heretics.* 

Let us now turn our attention to Africa, and particularly 
to 8. Cyprian. Some African bishops being of the opinion 
that those who abandoned heretical sects to enter the Church 
must not be re-baptized,’ eighteen bishops of Numidia, who 
held a different opinion, and rejected baptism by heretics, 
asked of the Synod of Carthage of 255° if it were neces- 
sary to re-baptize those who had been baptized by heretics 
or schismatics, when they entered the Church.” At this 
Synod, presided over by S. Cyprian, there were twenty-one 
bishops present :* the seventieth epistle of Cyprian is nothing 


1In Euseb. Hist. Eecl. vii. 5. 

2 Eusebius has preserved a fragment of this letter, Hist. Eccles. vii. 5. This 
fragment implies that the letter contained more than Eusebius has preserved of 
it, especially a prayer in favour of the bishops of Asia Minor. Cf. the words 
of another letter of Dionysius: de his omnibus ego ad illum (Stephanum) epis- 
tolam misi rogans atque obtestans (Euseb. lc.). Cf. on this point, Vita S. 
Cypriani, by Pradentius Maran, in the Bened. edition of S. Cyprian's works, 

. CX. 

3 Hist. Eccles. vii. 3. 4 Vita Cypriani, lc. p. cxi. 

5 Cypr. Zp. 71, p. 126. 

6 This date is at least probable. Cf. Vita Cypriani, lc. p. cxi. 

7 Cypr. Ep. 70, p. 124. 

8 Their names, and those of the eighteen bishops of Numidia, are to be 
found at the commencement of the seventieth epistle of Cyprian. 
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but the answer of the Synod to the eighteen Numidian 
bishops. It declares “ that their opinion about the baptism 
of heretics is perfectly right ; for no one can be baptized out 
of the Church, seeing there is only one baptism which is in. 
the Church,” ete. 

Shortly afterwards, Cyprian being again consulted on the 
same question by Quintus, bishop in Mauritania, who sent 
him the priest Lucian, sent in answer the synodical letter of 
the Council which had just separated; and besides, in a pri- 
vate letter joined to this official document, he stated his per- 
sonal opinion on the validity of the baptism of heretics, and 
answered some objections.’ 

All the bishops of Africa were probably not satisfied with 
these decisions;? and some time after, about 256, Cyprian saw 
himself obliged to assemble a second and larger council at Car- 
thage, at which no fewer than seventy-one bishops were present. 
S. Cyprian relates® that they treated of a multitude of questions, 
but the chief point was the baptism of heretics. The synodical 
letter of this great assembly, addressed to Pope Stephen, forms 
S. Cyprian’s seventieth letter. The Council also sent to the 
Pope the letter of the preceding Synod to the eighteen Nu- 
midian bishops, as well as the letter of S. Cyprian to Quintus, 
and reiterated the assertion “ that whoso abandoned a sect 
ought to be re-baptized ;” adding, “ that it was not sufficient 
(parwm est) to lay hands on such converts ad accipiendum 
Spiritum sanctum, if they did not also receive the baptism of 
the Church.” The same Synod decided that those priests and 
deacons who had abandoned the catholic Church for any of 
the sects, as well as those who had been ordained by the 
sectarian false bishops, on re-entering the Church, could only 
be admitted into lay communion (communio laicalis), At 
the end of their letter, the Synod express the hope that 
these decisions would obtain Stephen’s approval: they knew, 
besides, they said, that many do not like to renounce an 

1Cypr. Ep. 71, p. 126 sq. 

2“ Nescio qua presumptione ducuntur quidam de collegis nostris, ut putent 
eos, qui apud hereticos tincti sunt, quando ad nos venerint, baptizare non 
oportere,” says S. Cyprian in his seventy-first epistle to Quintus, consaquently 


after the Council of 255. 
3 Ep 72. 
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opinion which has once been adopted; and more than one 
bishop, without breaking with his colleagues, will doubtless 
be tempted to persevere in the custom which he had embraced. 
Besides this, it is not the intention of the Synod to do violence 
to any one, or to prescribe a universal law, seeing that each 
bishop can cause his will to be paramount in the administra- 
tion of his Church, and will have to render an account of it to 
God.’ “ These words,” Mattes has remarked,? “ betray either 
the desire which the bishops of Africa had to see Stephen 
produce that agreement by his authority, which did not yet 
exist, and which was not easy to establish ; or else their appre- 
hensions, because they knew that there was a practice at Rome 
which did not accord with the opinion of Cyprian.” This 
last was, in fact, the case; for Pope Stephen was so little 
pleased with the decisions of the Council of Carthage, that he 
did not allow the deputies of the African bishops to appear 
before him, refused to communicate with them, forbade all the 
faithful to receive them into their houses, and did not hesitate 
to call 8. Cyprian a false Christian, a false apostle, a deceitful 
workman (dolosus operarius). This is at least what Firmilian 
relates.2 Pope Stephen then pronounced very explicitly, in 
opposition to the Africans, for the validity of the baptism of 
heretics, and against the custom of repeating the baptism of 
those who had already received it from heretics. The letter 
which he wrote on this occasion to Cyprian has unfortunately 
been lost, and therefore his complete argument is unknown to 
us; but Cyprian and Firmilian have preserved some passages 
of the letter of Stephen in their writings, and it is these short 
fragments, with the comments of Cyprian and Firmilian,* 
which must serve to make known to us with some certainty 
the view of Stephen on the baptism of heretics. 

It is commonly admitted that S. Cyprian answered this 
violence of Stephen’s by assembling the third Council of Car- 
thage ; but it is also possible that this assembly took place 


1 Cypriani Zp. 72, p. 128 sq. 

2 Mattes, Abhundlung iiber die Ketzertaufe, in the Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 
1849, 8. 586. 

3 In Cyprian, Zp. 75, pp. 150, 151. Cf. Vita Cypriani, lc. p. exii. sq. 

* Seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth letters of 8, Cyprian. 
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before the arrival of the letter from Rome.’ It was composed 
of eighty-seven bishops (two were represented by one proxy, 
Natalis Bishop of Oéa) from proconsular Africa, from Numidia, 
and from Mauritania, and of a great number of priests and of 
deacons. A multitude of the laity were also present at the 
Synod. The acts of this Synod, which still exist, inform us 
that it opened on the 1st September, but the year is not 
indicated.? It is probable that it was in 256. 

First was read the letter of the African Bishop Jubaianus 
to Cyprian on the baptism of heretics, and the answer of 
Cyprian ;* then a second letter from Jubaianus, in which he 
declared himself now brought to Cyprian’s opinion. The 
Bishop of Carthage then asked each bishop present freely to 
express his opinion on the baptism of heretics: he declared 
that no one would be judged or excommunicated for differ- 
ences of opinion; for, added he, no one in the assembly 
wished to consider himself as episcopus episcoporum, or thought 
to oblige his colleagues to yield to him, by inspiring them 
with a tyrannical fear (perhaps this was an allusion to Pope 
Stephen). Thereupon the bishops gave their votes in order, 
Cyprian the last, all declaring that baptism given by heretics 
was invalid, and that, in order to admit them into the Church, 
it was necessary to re-baptize those who had been baptized by 
heretics. 

About the same time Cyprian sent the deacon Rogatian 
with a letter to Firmilian Bishop of Cesarea, to tell him how 
the question about the baptism of heretics had been decided 
in Africa. He communicated to him at the same time, it 
appears, the acts and documents which treated of this busi- 
ness. Firmilian hastened to express, in a letter still extant, 
his full assent to Cyrian’s principles. This letter of Firmi- 
lian’s forms No. 75 of the collection of the letters of S. 
Cyprian: its contents are only, in general, an echo of what 
S. Cyprian had set forth in defence of his own opinion, and 
in opposition to Stephen; only in Firmilian is seen a much 


1Cf. Mattes, S. 587. 


2 These acts are printed. Cf. Cypriani Opera, p. 329 sqq. ed. Bened. ; Mansi, 
i. 957 sqq. ; and Hard. i. 159 sq. 


3 Cf. Vita S. Cypriani, Le. p. exvi, * Ep. 73, 
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greater violence and passion against Stephen,—so much so, 
that Molkenbuhr, [Roman Catholic] Professor at Paderborn, 
has thought that a letter so disrespectful towards the Pope 
could not be genuine. 

We are entirely ignorant of what then passed between 
Cyprian and Stephen, but it is certain that church com- 
munion was not interrupted between them. The persecution 
which soon afterwards broke out against the Christians under 
the Emperor Valerian, in 257, probably appeased the contro- 
versy. Pope Stephen died as a martyr during this persecu- 
tion, in the month of August 257. His successor Xystus 
received from Dionysius the Great, who had already acted as 
mediator in this controversy on the baptism of heretics, three 
letters in which the author earnestly endeavoured to effect a 
reconciliation ; the Roman priest Philemon also received one 
from Dionysius. These attempts were crowned with success; 
for Pontius, Cyprian’s deacon and biographer, calls Pope Xystus 
bonus et pacificus sacerdos, and the name of this Pope was 
written in the diptychs of Africa‘ The eighty-second letter 
of Cyprian also proves that the union between Rome and 
Carthage was not interrupted, since Cyprian sent a deputation 
to Rome during the persecution, to obtain information respect- 
ing the welfare of the Roman Church, that of Pope Xystus, 
and in general about the progress of the persecution. Soon 
after, on the 14th September 258, Cyprian himself fell, in his 
turn, a victim to the persecution of Valerian. 

It remains for us now, in order fully to understand the 
controversy on the baptism of heretics, to express with 
greater precision the opinions and assertions of Cyprian and 
Stephen. 

1. We must ask, first of all, which of the two had Chris- 
tian antiquity on his side. 

a, Cyprian says, in his seventy-third letter :> “The custom 
of baptizing heretics who enter the Church is no innovation 
- 1Molkenbuhr, Bine dissertationes de Firmiliano, in Migne, Cursus Patro- 
lagie, iii, 1357 sq. On Molkenbuhr, cf. in Freiburger Kirchenlex. Bd. vii. 
: ue Vita S. Cypriani, l.c. p. exvi. 


3 Euseb. Hist. Heel. vii. 5,7, and 9. Cf. Vita 8. Cypriani, Lc. p. ex. 
4CE Vita S. Cypriani, Ic. p. exx. 5 P. 130. 
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amongst us: for it is now many years since, under the epis- 
copate of Agrippinus of holy memory, a great number of 
bishops settled this question in a synod; and since then, up to 
our days, thousands of heretics have received baptism without 
difficulty.” Cyprian, then, wishing to demonstrate the anti- 
quity of his custom, could not place it earlier than Agrippinus, 
that is to say, than the commencement of the third century 
(about 220 years after Christ); and his own words, especially 
the “since then” (exinde), show that it was Agrippinus who 
introduced this custom into Africa. 

b. In another passage of the same letter! Cyprian adds: 
“Those who forbid the baptism of heretics, having been con- 
quered by our reasons (ratione), urge against us the custom 
of antiquity (qui ratione vincuntur, consuetudinem nobis oppo- 
nunt).” If Cyprian had been able to deny that the practice 
of his adversaries was the most ancient, he would have said: 
“ They are wrong if they appeal to antiquity (consuetwdo) ; it is 
evidently for us.” But Cyprian says nothing of the kind: he 
acknowledges that his adversaries have antiquity on their side, 
and he only tries to take its force from this fact, by asking, 
“Ts antiquity, then, more precious than truth? (quasi conswetudo 
major sit veritate) ;’ and by adding, “In spiritual things we 
must ‘observe what the Holy Spirit has (afterwards) more 
fully revealed (id in spiritualibus sequendum, quod in melius 
Suerit a Spiritu sancto revelatum).” He acknowledges, there- 
fore, in his practice a progress brought about by the successive 
revelations of the Holy Spirit. 

c. In a third passage of this letter? S. Cyprian acknow- 
ledges, if possible more plainly, that it was not the ancient 
custom to re-baptize those who had been baptized by heretics. 
“This objection,” he says, “may be made to me: What has 
become of those who in past times entered the Church from 
heresy, without having been baptized?” He acknowledges, 
then, that in the past, in preteritum, converts from heresy were 
not re-baptized. Cyprian makes answer to this question: 
“ Divine mercy may well come to their aid; but because one has 
erred once, it is no reason for continuing to err (non tamen, quia 
aliquando erratum est, ideo semper errandum est).” That is to 

Vie. p. 133, 2 P. 136, 
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say, formerly converts were not re-baptized ; but it was a mis- 
take, and for the future the Holy Spirit has revealed what is 
best to be done (in melius a Spiritw sancto revelatum). 

d. When Pope Stephen appealed to tradition, Cyprian did 
not answer by denying the fact: he acknowledges it; but he 
seeks to diminish the value of it, by calling this tradition a 
human tradition, and not legitimate (humana traditio, non 
legitima).* 

e. Firmilian also maintained? that the tradition to which 
Stephen appealed was purely human, and he added that the 
Roman Church had also in other points swerved from the 
practice of the primitive Church—for example, in the celebra- 
tion of Easter. This example, however, was not well chosen, 
since the Easter practice of the Roman Church dates back to 
the prince of the apostles. 

j. Firmilian says, in another passage® of this same letter, 
that it was anciently the custom also in the African Churches 
not to re-baptize the converts: “ You Africans,” he says, “can 
answer Stephen, that having found. the truth, you have re- 
nounced the error of your (previous) custom (vos dicere Afri 
potestis, cognita veritate errorem vos consuetudinis reliquisse).” 
Nevertheless, Firmilian thought that it was otherwise in Asia 
Minor, and that the custom of re-baptizing converts was traced 
back to a very far-off period ; but when he wishes to give the 
proof of it, he only finds this one: “We do not remember (') 
when this practice began amongst us.”* He appeals, in the 
last place, to the Synod of Iconium,’ which we know was not 
held until about the year 230. 

g. It is worthy of remark, that even in Africa all the 
bishops did not pronounce in favour of the necessity of a fresh 
baptism,® which would certainly have been the case if the 
practice of Agrippinus and Cyprian had always prevailed in 
Africa. 

h. A very important testimony in favour of Stephen, and 
one which proves that the ancient custom was not to re-baptize, 
is given by the anonymous author of the book de Rebaptismate, 


ue i p. 189. : aaa Ep. 75, p. 144. 
. 149. . 149. 
3 Pp. 149 and 145. ® Cf. Cypr. Ep. 71. See above, p. 99. 
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a contemporary and probably a colleague of Cyprian.’ This 
author says that the practice maintained by Stephen, that of 
simply laying hands on the converts without re-baptizing them, 
is consecrated by antiquity and by ecclesiastical tradition 
(vetustissima consuectudine ac traditione ecclesiastica), consecrated 
as an ancient, memorable, and solemn observance by all the 
saints, and all the faithful (prisca et memorabilis cunctorum 
emeritorum sanctorum et fideliwm solemnissima observatio), which 
has in its favour the authority of all the churches (auctoritas 
omnium Ecclesiarwm), but from which unhappily some have 
departed, from the mania for innovations.” 

7. §. Vincent of Lérins agrees with the author we have 
just quoted, when he says that Agrippinus of Carthage was 
the jirst who introduced the custom of re-baptizing, contra 
divinum canonem, contra universalis Ecclesie regulam, contra 
morem atque instituta majorum ; but that Pope Stephen con- 
demned the innovation and re-established the tradition, retenta 
est antiquitas, explosa novitas.* 

k. S. Augustine also believes that the custom of not re- 
baptizing heretics is an apostolical tradition (credo ex apostolica 
traditione vententem), and that it was Agrippinus who was the 
first to abolish this wholesome custom (saluberrima consuetudo), 
without succeeding in replacing it by a better custom, as 
Cyprian thought.* 

1. But the gravest testimony in this question is that of the 
Philosophoumena, in which Hippolytus, who wrote about 230, 
affirms that the custom of re-baptizing was only admitted under 
Pope Callistus, consequently between 218 and 222° 

m. Before arriving at the conclusion to be deduced from all 
these proofs, it remains for us to examine some considerations 
which appear to point in an opposite direction. 

(a.) In his book de Baptismo,’ which he wrote when he was 
still a Catholic, and still earlier in a work written in Greek,’ 
Tertullian shows that he did not believe in the validity of 

‘Reprinted at the end of the works of S. Cyprian in the Benedict. edition, 
p. 353 sq. As to the author, see Vite Cypriani, lc. p. cxxvi., and Mattes, 
wc, p. 591. 

2 CF the beginning of this book, lc. p. 853. 


3 Commonitorium, c. 9. 4 De Baptism. c. Donat. ii. 7 (12). 
5 Cf. above, p. 86. 60. 15. TC. 15, 
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baptism conferred by heretics. But, on considering it atten- 
tively, we find that he was not speaking of all baptism by 
heretics, but only of the baptism of those who had another God 
and another Christ. Besides, we know that Tertullian is al- 
ways inclined to rigorism, and he certainly is so on this point ; 
and then, living at Carthage at the commencement of the 
third century, being consequently a contemporary of Agrip- 
pinus, perhaps even being one of his clergy, he naturally 
inclined to resolve this question as Agrippinus resolved it, 
and his book de Baptismo perhaps exerted an influence upon 
the resolutions of the Synod of Carthage.’ Besides, Tertullian 
does not pretend that it was the primitive custom of the 
Church to re-baptize: his words rather indicate that he thought 
the contrary. He says, Sed circa hereticos sane quid custodi- 
endum sit, digne quis retractet; that is to say, “It would be 
useful if some one would study afresh (or examine more atten- 
tively) what ought to be done about heretics, that is to say, 
in relation to their baptism.” ? 

(8.) Dionysius the Great says, in a passage which Eusebius® 
has preserved: “The Africans were not the first to introduce 
this practice (that of re-baptizing converts) : it is more ancient ; 
it was authorized by bishops who lived much earlier, and in 
populous Churches.” However, as he only mentions the 
Synods of Iconium and of Synnada before the Africans, his 
expression much earlier can only refer to these assemblies, 
and he adduces no earlier testimony for the practice of 
Cyprian. 

(y.) Clement of Alexandria certainly speaks very disdainfully 
of baptism by heretics, and calls it foreign water ;* he does 
not, however, say that they were in the habit of renewing this 
baptism.’ 

(S.) The Apostolical Canons 45 and 46 (or 46 and 47, 
according to another order) speak of the non-validity of bap- 
tism by heretics;® but the question is to know what is the 
date of these two canons: perhaps they are contemporary with 


1Cf£. Dollinger, Hippolytus, 8. 191. 2 Mattes, lc. 8. 594. 

3 Hist. Eccl. vii. 7. 

 Stromat. lib. i. c. 19 ad finem, vol. i. p. 375, ed. Pott. Venet. 

® Cf. Mattes, Zc. S. 593. 6 Hard. i. 22 ; Mansi, i. 39. 
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the Synods of Iconium and of Synnada, perhaps even more 
recent. 

We are hardly able to doubt, then, that in the ancient 
Church, those who returned to the orthodox faith, after having 
been baptized by heretics, were not re-baptized, if they had 
received baptism in the name of the Trinity, or of JESUS. 

2. Let us see now whether Pope Stephen considered: as 
valid baptism conferred by ali heretics, without any exception 
or condition. We know that the Synod of Arles in 314? 
as well as the Council of Trent,? teaches that the baptism of 
heretics is valid only when it is administered in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Were the 
opinions and assertions of Stephen agreeable to this doctrine 
of the Church ? 

At first sight Stephen appears to have gone too far, and to 
have admitted ail baptism by heretics, in whatever manner 
it was conferred. His chief proposition, as we read it in 8. 
Cyprian, is expressed in these terms: Si quis ergo a quacunque 
herest venertt ad nos, nil innovetur nist quod traditum est, ut 
manus ili imponatur in penitentiam.* He seems, then, to de- 
clare valid all baptism by heretics, in whatever manner it 
might have been administered, with or without the formula 
of the Trinity. Cyprian argues, in a measure, as if he under- 
stood Stephen’s proposition in this sense.” However, 

a. From several passages in the letters of 8. Cyprian, we 
see that Pope Stephen did not thus understand it. 

(a.) Thus (E£pist. 73, p. 130) Cyprian says: “Those who 
forbid the baptism of heretics lay great stress upon this, that 
even those who had been baptized by Marcion were not re- 
baptized, because they had already been baptized in the name of 
Jesus Christ.” Thus Cyprian acknowledges that Stephen, and 
those who think with him,® attribute no value to the baptism of 
heretics, except it be administered in the name of Jesus Christ. 

1 Drey considers them as more ancient, in his Researches on the Constitutions 
and Canons of the Apostles, p. 260. Cf. the contrary opinion of Dollinger, 
Hippol. 8, 192 ff 

20.8. 3 Sess, 7, c. 4, de Bapt. 4 See Cypr. Ep. 74, p. 188. 

5 Epist. 74, pp. 188, 139. 


6 We must admit that the latter were not agreed among themselves, as S. 
Cyprian was with his adherents. Cf. Mattes, 1c. S. 605. 
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(8.) Cyprian acknowledges in the same letter (p. 133), that 
heretics baptize an nomine Christe. 

(y.) Again, in this letter, he twice repeats that his adver- 
saries considered as sufficient baptism administered out of the 
Church, but administered in nomine Christe. 

(8) Cyprian, in answering this particular question—if bap- 
tism by the Marcionites is valid—acknowledges that they bap- 
tize in the name of the Trinity ; but he remarks that,-under the 
name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, they 
understand something different from what the Church under- 
stands. This argument leads us to conclude that the adver- 
saries of 8. Cyprian considered baptism by the Marcionites 
to be valid, because they conferred it in the name of the 
Trinity. 

b. Firmilian also’ gives testimony on the side of Stephen. 

(a.) He relates, indeed, that about twenty-two years before 
he had baptized a woman in his own country who professed 
to be a prophetess, but who, in fact, was possessed by an evil 
spirit. Now, he asks, would Stephen and his partisans approve 
even of the baptism which she had received, because it had 
been administered with the formula of the Trinity (maxime 
cut nec symbolum Trinitatis defwit) ? 

(8.) In the same letter*® Firmilian sums up Stephen’s opinion 
in these terms: In multum proficit nomen Christi ad jfidem et 
baptisms sanctificationem, ut quicunque et ubicunque im nomine 
Christe baptizatus fuertt, consequatur statim gratiam Christi. 

c. If, then, Cyprian and Firmilian affirm that Pope Stephen 
held baptism to be valid only when conferred in the name of 
Christ, we have no need to have recourse to the testimony 
either of S. Jerome, or of S. Augustine, or of S. Vincent of 
Lérins, who also affirm it.* 

d. The anonymous author of the book de Rebaptismate, who 
was a contemporary even of 'S. Cyprian, begins his work with 
these words: “There has been a dispute as to the manner in 
which it is right to act towards those who have been baptized 
by heretics, but still in the name of Jesus Christ: gui in 

TP, 144, 


2 Bp. 75 of the Collection of 8. Cyprian’s letters, p. 146. 
Sic. p. 148, 4Cf. Mattes, Lc. 8. 603. 
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herest quidem, sed in nomine Det nostri Jesu Christi, sint 
tinct.” * 

e. It may again be asked if Stephen expressly required 
that the three divine Persons should be named in the admini- 
stration of baptism, and if he required it as a condition sine 
gua non, or if he considered baptism as valid when given only 
in the name of Jesus Christ. §. Cyprian seems to imply that 
the latter was the sentiment of Pope Stephen,? but he does 
not positively say so anywhere; and if he had said it, nothing 
could have been legitimately concluded against Pope Stephen, 
for Cyprian likes to take the words of his adversaries in their 
worst sense. What we have gathered (a 6 and 6 a) tends to 
prove that Pope Stephen regarded the formula of the Trinity 
as necessary. Holy Scripture had introduced the custom of 
calling by the short phrase, baptism in the name of Christ, all 
baptism which was conferred in virtue of faith in Jesus Christ, 
and conformably to His precepts, consequently in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as is seen in the Acts of the Apostles® and in 
the Epistle to the Romans.* It is not, then, astonishing that 
Pope Stephen should have used an expression which was per- 
fectly intelligible at that period. 

f. In this discussion Pope Stephen seems to believe that all 
the heretics of his time used the true formula of baptism, 
consequently the same formula among themselves, and the 
same as the Church. He declares this opinion clearly in 
these words, adduced from his letter by Firmilian: Stephanus in 
sua epistola dixit: heereticos quoque ipsos in baptismo convenire ; 
and it was on this account, added the Pope, that the heretics 
did not re-baptize those who passed from one sect to another.’ 
To speak thus, was certainly to affirm that all the sects agreed 
in administering baptism with the formula prescribed by our 
Lord. 

S. Cyprian also attributes to Pope Stephen words which 
can be explained very well if we study them with reference to 
those quoted by Firmilian. According to 8S. Cyprian,’ Stephen 


1 In the Bened. edition of the works of S. Cyprian, p. 353. 

2 Ep. 73, ps 134 qe 3 ii, 38, viii, 16, xix. 5. 
4vi. 3. Cf. Binterim, Memorabilia, i. 182; Klee, Dogmeng. ii. 149 f. 

5 Hp. 75. Among those of Cyprian, p. 144. 6 Ep. 74, p. 188. 
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had said: “We must not re-baptize those who have been 
baptized by heretics, cwm ipst heretici proprie alterutrum 
ad se venientcs non baptizent ;” that is to say, the different: 
sects have not a special baptism of their own (proprie non 
baptizent): and it is for this reason that heretics do not 
re-baptize those who pass from one sect to another. Now if 
the different sects have not special baptism, if they baptize in 
the same way—conveniunt in baptismo—as Firmilian makes 
Pope Stephen affirm, they hold necessarily the universal and 
primitive mode of Christian baptism; consequently they use 
the formula of the Trinity. 

It is difficult to say whether, in admitting this hypothesis, 
Stephen falls into an historical error: for, on one side, S. 
Trenzeus! accuses the Gnostics of having falsified the baptismal 
formula, and of having used different erroneous formulas; and 
consequently he contradicts Stephen ; and, on the other side, 
S. Augustine appears to agree with him, saying: Facilias 
inveniuntur heeretict qui omnino non baptizent quam quit non illis 
verbis (in nomine Patris, etc.) baptizent? 

g. We may be inclined to make an objection against Stephen 
on the subject of the Montanists. There is no doubt, in fact, 
that Stephen considered the baptism of these heretics to be 
valid, while the Church afterwards declared it to be of no 
value But Stephen’s opinion is not in this contrary. to the 
doctrine of the Church; neither did the Council of Nicea 
(can. 19) mention the Montanists among those whose baptism 
it rejected. It could not do so any more than Stephen; for it 
was not until long after the time of Stephen and of the 
Council of Nicsea that a degenerate sect of Montanists fell 
away into formal anti-Trinitarianism.* 

3. It remains for us to understand what, according to 
Stephen’s opinion, was to be done with the converts after 
their reception into the Church. These are Stephen’s words 
on this subject: Si quis ergo a quacumque heres venerit ad 


«1 Adv. heres. i. 21. 3. 2 De Baptism, c. Donat. vi. 25 (47). 
3 Seventh canon, attributed to the second General Council, but which does 


not belong to it. : ; i 
4Cf, Hefele’s article ‘‘Montanus” in Freiburger Kirchenlexicon, Bd. vii. 
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nos, nil innovetur nist quod traditum est, ut manus ili impo- 
natur in paenitentiam. There is a sense which is often given 
to this passage, as follows: “No innovation shall be made; 
only what is conformable to tradition shall be observed; hands 
shall be laid on the convert in sign of penitence.” But this 
interpretation is contrary to grammatical rules. If Stephen 
had wished to speak in this sense, he would have said: Nihil 
innovetur, sed quod traditum est observetur, etc. Hence Mattes 
translates the words of Stephen thus: “Nothing shall be 
changed (as regards the convert) but what it is according to 
tradition to change; that is to say, that hands shall be laid 
upon him,”? ete. 

Stephen adds, in penitentiam, that is, that “it is necessary 
that a penance should be imposed on the convert.” According 
to the practice of the Church, a heretic who enters into the 
Church ought first to receive the sacrament of penance, then 
that of confirmation. One may ask, if Stephen required these 
two sacraments, or if he only required that of penance? Each 
of these sacraments comprehended the imposition of hands, as 
some words of Pope Vigilius? clearly indicate; and consequently 
by the expression, manus ili imponatur, Stephen may under- 
stand the administration of the two sacraments. To say that 
there is only in penitentiam in the text, is not a very strong 
objection; for this text is only a fragment, and Cyprian has 
transmitted to us elsewhere other texts of Stephen’s thus 
abridged.? The manner in which the adversaries of Pope 
Stephen analysed his opinions shows that this Pope really 
required, besides penance, the confirmation of the converts, 
Thus, in his seventy-third letter, Cyprian accuses his adver- 
saries of self-contradiction, saying: “If baptism out of the 
Church is valid, it is no longer necessary even to lay hands on the 
converts, ut Spiritum Sanctum consequatur et signetur;” that 


1 Mattes, Uc. S. 628. The first interpretation of this passage is, besides, the 
one which was admitted by Christian antiquity; and the words of Pope Stephen 
became a dictum classicum for tradition, as is proved by the use which Vincent 
of Lérins makes of them, Commonitorium, c. 9. 

2 Vigilii Ep. 2, ad Profut. n. 4, in Migne, Cursus Patrol. iii, 1263; and 
Mattes, Uc. 8. 632. 

3 Thus, above, for this text, Heretici proprie non baptizent. Cf. Mattes, lc. 
pp. 629, 611, 
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is to say: You contradict yourselves if you attribute a real 
value to baptism by heretics; you must also equally admit 
the validity of confirmation by heretics. Now you require 
that those who have been confirmed by heretics should be so 
again. S. Cyprian here forgets the great difference which 
exists between the value of baptism and of confirmation ; ;) but 
his words prove that Stephen wished that not only penance 
but also confirmation should be bestowed upon converts, 

The same conclusion is to be drawn from certain votes of 
the bishops assembled at the third Council of Carthage (256). 
Thus Secundinus Bishop of Carpi said: “ The imposition of 
hands (without the repetition of baptism, as Stephen required) 
cannot bring down the Holy Spirit upon the converts, because 
they have not yet even been baptized.”? Nemesianus Bishop 
of Thubuni speaks still more clearly: “They (the adversaries) 
believe that by imposition of hands the Holy Spirit is im- 
parted, whilst regeneration is possible only when one receives 
the two sacraments (baptism and confirmation®) in the Church.” 
These two testimonies prove that Stephen regarded confirma- 
tion as well as penance to be necessary for converts.* 

4, What precedes shows that we must consider as incorrect 
and unhistorical the widespread opinion, that Stephen as well 
as Cyprian carried things to an extreme, and that the proper 
mean was acopred by the Church only as the result of their 
differences.” 

5. It is the part of Dogmatic Theology, rather than of a 
History of the Councils, to show why Cyprian was wrong, and 
why those who had been baptized by heretics should not be 
re-baptized. Some short explanation on this point will, how- 
ever, not be out of place here. 

S. Cyprian repeated essentially Tertullian’s argument, yet 
without naming it, and thus summed it up: “ As there is 
only one Christ, so there is only one Church: she only is the 
way of salvation ; she only can administer the sacraments ; 


1 Mattes, Lc. p. 630 sq., shows the reasons which prove that heretics can 
legally administer baptism, but not confirmation. 

2 Cypr. Opp. p. 333. 3 Cypr. Opp. p. 330. 

4 See more details in Mattes, Ic. pp. 615-636. 

5 Cf. Mattes, Uc. p. 603. 
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out of her pale no sacrament can be validly administered.” ! 
He adds: “ Baptism forgives sins: now Christ left only to 
the apostles the power of forgiving sins; then heretics can- 
not be possessed of it, and consequently it is impossible for 
them to baptize.”® Finally, he concludes: “ Baptism is a new 
birth ; by it children are born to God in Christ: now the 
Church only is the bride of Christ; she only can, therefore, 
be the means of this new birth.” ? 

In. his controversy against the Donatists (who revived 
Cyprian’s doctrine on this point), 5. Augustine demonstrated 
with great completeness, and his accustomed spiritual power, 
two hundred and fifty years afterwards, that this line of argu- 
ment was unsound, and that the strongest grounds existed 
for the Church’s practice defended by Stephen. The demon- 
stration of 8, Augustine is as simple as powerful* He 
brought out these three considerations :— 

a. Sinners are separated spiritually from the Church, as 
heretics are corporally. The former are as really out of the 
Church as the latter: if heretics could not legally baptize, 
sinners could not either; and thus the validity of the sacra- 
ment would absolutely depend upon the inward state of the 
minister. 

b. We must distinguish between the grace of baptism and 
the act of baptism: the minister acts, but it is God who gives 
the grace; and He can give it even by means of an unworthy 
minister. 

c. The heretic is, without any doubt, owt of the Church; 
but the baptism which he confers is not an alien baptism, 
for it is not Avs, it is Christ’s baptism, the baptism which He 
confers, and consequently a true baptism, even when con- 
ferred out of the Church. In leaving the Church, the 
heretics have taken many things away with them, especially 
faith in Jesus Christ and baptism. These fragments of Church 
truth are the elements, still pure (and not what they have 


1 Cypr. Ep. 71, 73, 74. 2 Cypr. 70, 73. 

3 Ep. 74. Mattes has perfectly recapitulated S. Cyprian’s argument in the 
second art. of his Abhandlung iiber Ketzertaufe, in Titbinger Quartalschrift, 
1850, S. 24 sq. 

4 In his work, de Baptismo contra Donatistas. 
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as heretics), which enable them by baptism to give birth to 
children of God.t 

After S. Augustine, S. Thomas Aquinas, S. Bonaventura, 
the editors of the Roman Catechism, and others, have dis- 
cussed the question anew; and the principal propositions 
upon which the whole subject turns are the following :— 

(a.) He who baptizes is a simple instrument, and Christ 
can use any instrument whatever, provided that he does what 
Christ (the Church) wills that he should do. This instrument 
only performs the act of baptism; the grace of baptism comes 
from God. Thus any man, even a heathen, can administer 
baptism, provided that he will do as the Church does; and 
this latitude with respect to the administrant of baptism is not 
without reason: it is founded upon this, that baptism is really 
necessary as a means of salvation. 

(8.) Baptism, then, by a heretic will be valid, if it is ad- 
ministered in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, and with the intention of doing as the Church 
does (intentio faciendi, quod facit ecclesia). 

(y.) Should he who has thus been baptized, after remaining 
along time in heresy, acknowledge his error and his separa- 
tion from the Church, he ought, in order to be admitted into 
the Church, to submit to a penance (manus impositio ad 
penitentiam) ; but it is not necessary to re-baptize him. 

(6.) The sacraments are often compared to channels through 
which divine grace comes to us. Then, when any one is bap- 
tized in a heretical sect, but is baptized aecording to the rules, 
the channel of grace is truly applied to him, and there flows 
to him through this channel not only the remission of sins 
(remissio peccatorum), but also sanctification and the renewal 
of the inner man (sanctificatio et renovatio intertoris hominis) ; 
that is to say, he receives the grace of baptism. 

(e.) It is otherwise with confirmation. From the time of 
the apostles, they only, and never the deacons, their fellow- 
workers, had the power of giving confirmation.? Now, too, it 
is only the legitimate successors of the apostles, the bishops, 
who can administer this sacrament in the Church. If, there- 


1§, Augustine’s arguments are given in detail in Mattes, le. pp. 30-45. 
£ Acts vili. 14-17, xix. 6. 
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fore, any one has been confirmed whilst he was in heresy, he 
can have been so only by a schismatical or heretical bishop or 
priest ; so that his confirmation must be invalid, and it is 
necessary that the imposition of hands should be repeated, ut 
Spiritum sanctum consequatur et signetur.* 

Doctor Mattes has brought out, with much depth, in the 
dissertation which we have already frequently quoted, the 
different reasons for believing that baptism and marriage may 
be administered by those who are not Christians.’ 


Sec. 7. Synod of Narbonne (255-260). 


The councils of Christian Africa have chiefly occupied our 
attention so far: we are now to direct attention to those of 
the other countries of the Roman Empire, and first to those 
of Gaul. It is known that, about the middle of the third 
century, seven missionary bishops were sent into Gaul by 
Pope Fabian, and that one of them was S. Paul, first bishop 
of Narbonne. The acts of his life which have reached us 
speak of a synod held at Narbonne on his account between 
255 and 260. Two deacons, whom the holy bishop had 
often blamed for their incontinence, wished to revenge them- 
selves on him in a diabolical manner. They secretly put a 
pair of women’s slippers under his bed, and then showed them 
in proof of the bishop’s impurity. Paul found himself obliged 
to assemble his colleagues in a synod, that they might judge 
of his innocence or culpability. While the bishops conti- 
nued the inquiry for three days, an eagle came and placed 
itself upon the roof of the house where they were assembled. 
Nothing could drive it away, and during those three days a 
raven brought it food. On the third day Paul ordered public 
prayer that God would make known the truth. The deacons 
were then seized by an evil spirit, and so tormented, that they 
ended by confessing their perfidy and calumny. They could 
only be delivered through prayer, and they renewed their 


1 Cypr. Ep. 73, p. 131, above, p. 112. 

2 Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1850, 8. 51-66. See also in the Freiburger Kirchen- 
lexicon, Bd. vi. S. 71 ff., Gruscha’s article on the subject of baptism admini- 
stered by heretics. Gruscha also mentions the works to be consulted on this 
question. 
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confession. Instead of judging Paul, the bishops threw them- 
selves at his feet, and with all the people entreated his inter- 
cession with God. The eagle then took flight towards the 
East." 

Such is the account given in the Acts. They are ancient, 
but full of fables, and, as Remi Ceillier and others have 


already shown, cannot be regarded as a serious historical 
document.” 


SEc. 8. Synods at Arsinée and Rome (255-260). 


We have, unlike the case last considered, the most tho- 
roughly historical records of the assembly over which Diony- 
sius the Great, Archbishop of Alexandria, presided at Arsinée,® 
and of which he speaks himself in Eusebius.* Nepos, an 
Egyptian bishop, also a very venerable man, and author of 
some Christian canticles, had fallen into the error of the Mil- 
lenarians, and had endeavoured to spread it.? Dying some 
time after, he could not be judged ; and his primate, Dionysius 
the Great, had to content himself with refuting the opinions 
which he had propagated. He did so in two books, zrept 
érrayyedtav. Besides this, about 255, Dionysius being near 
to Arsinée, where the errors of Nepos had made great pro- 
gress, assembled the priests (of Nepos) and the teachers of the 
place, and prevailed upon them to submit their doctrine to a 
discussion which should take place before all their brethren, 
who would be present at it. In the debate they relied upon 
a work by Nepos, which the Millenarians much venerated. 
Dionysius disputed with them for three days; and both parties, 
says Dionysius himself, showed much moderation, calmness, 
and love of truth. The result was, that Coration, chief of the 
party of Nepos, promised to renounce his error, and the dis- 
cussion terminated to the satisfaction of all.® 


1 Cf. Franc. de Bosquet, Hist. Eccl. Gall. lib. v. p. 106 ; and Mansi, i. 1002. 

2 Remi Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés, iii. 593; Walch, Hist. 
der Kirchenvers. 8. 110; Gallia Christiana, v. 5 ; Histoire du Languedoc, t. i. 
p. 129 sqq. 

3 Arsinde was an episcopal town in Egypt, in the province of Heptanomos, 
belonging to the patriarchate of Alexandria. 

4 Lib. vii. 24. 5 Upon Nepos, see Freiburger Kirchenlexicon on this word, 

6 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 24. 
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Some years later, about 260, the same Dionysius the Great, 
from his manner of combating Sabellius, gave occasion for the 
holding of a Roman synod, of which we shall speak more at 
length in giving the history of the origin of Arianism. 


Suc. 9. Zhree Synods at Antioch on account of Paul of 
Samosata (264-269). 


Three synods at Antioch in Syria occupied themselves with 
the accusation and deposition of the bishop of that town, the 
well-known anti-Trinitarian, Paul of Samosata. 

Sabellius had wished to strengthen the idea of unity in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, by suppressing the difference between 
the persons, and only admitting, instead of the persons, three 
different modes of action in the one person of God; conse- 
quently denying the personal difference between the Father 
and the Son, and édentifying them both. In his doctrinal 
explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, Paul of Samosata 
took an opposite course: he separated the one from the other, 
the Father and the Son, far too much. He set off, as Sabellius 
did, from a confusion’ of the divine persons, and regarded the 
Logos as an impersonal virtue of God in no way distinct from 
the Father. In JHSUS he saw only a man penetrated by the 
Logos, who, although miraculously born of a virgin,’ was yet 
only a man, and not the God-man. His inferior being was é« 
mapOévov ; his superior being, on the contrary, was penetrated 
by the Logos. The Logos had dwelt in the man Jesus, not in 
person, but in quality, as virtwe or power (ove oboiwbas ard 
Kata qowTnta). Moreover, by an abiding penetration, He 
sanctified him, and rendered him worthy of a divine name.’ 
Paul of Samosata further taught, that as the Logos is not a 
person, so also the Holy Spirit is only a divine virtue, imper- 
sonal, belonging to the Father, and distinct. from Him only in 
thought. 

Thus, while Paul on one side approached Sabellianism, on 


1 Nicht-unterscheidung,. 2Cf Athanas. Contra Apollin. ii. 3. 

3 See, upon the doctrine of Paul of Samosata, Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person 
Christi, Thi. i. S. 510 ff. ; Schwab, de Pauli Samos. vita atque doctrina, Diss. 
inaug. 1839; Feuerlin, Disp. de herest Pauli Samos.; Walch, Ketzerhist. Ba. ii. 
5. 64-126, 
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the other side he inclined towards the Subordinatians of Alex- 
andria. We will not discuss whether Jewish errors, of which 
Philastrius accuses him, were mixed with this monarchianism, 
as this is merely an accessory question. Theodoret says more 
accurately, that Paul sought, by his anti-Trinitarian doctrines, 
to please his protectress and sovereign Zenobia, who was a 
Jewess, and consequently held anti-Trinitarian opinions.’ 

The new error was so much the more dangerous, as the 
ecclesiastical and political position of its author was of great 
importance. He filled the highest see in the East. We know 
also, that in 264 or 265? a great number of bishops assembled 
at Antioch ; particularly Firmilian of Cesarea in Cappadocia, 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and his brother Athenodorus, the 
Archbishop Helenus of Tarsus in Cilicia, Nicomas of Iconium, 
Hymenzus of Jerusalem, Theotecnus of Caesarea in Palestine 
(the friend of Origen), Maximus of Bostra, and many other 
bishops, priests, and deacons. Dionysius the Great of Alex- 
andria had also been invited to the Synod; but his age and 
infirmities prevented him from going in person, and he died a 
short time after. He had wished at least to be able in writ- 
ing to defend the doctrine of the Church against Paul of 
Samosata, as he had before defended it against Sabellius.’ 
According to Eusebius, he addressed a letter to the church 
at Antioch, in which he would not even salute the bishop. 
Without entirely confirming this statement furnished by 
Eusebius, Theodoret relates that in that letter Dionysius 
exhorted Paul to do what was right, whilst he encouraged 
the assembled bishops to redoubled zeal for orthodoxy. From 
these testimonies we may conclude that Dionysius wrote three 
letters—one to Paul, another to the bishops in Synod, a third 
to the church at Antioch; but it is also true that one single 
letter might easily contain all that Eusebius and Theodoret 
attribute to Dionysius.’ 


1 Theodoret, Heret. fabul. lib. ii. c. 8. 

2 We know this date from that of the death of Dionysius of Alexandria, who, 
as Eusebius says, died soon after this Synod (vii. 28). 

3 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 27, 28 ; Theodoret, .c. _ fhe. 

5 The letter by Dionysius to Paul of Samosata, containing ten questions of 
Paul’s, and answers from Dionysius, which was first published by Turrianus, a 
Jesuit, and which is found also in Mansi, i. 1039 sq., is not authentic. Opinions 
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Tn a great number of sessions and discussions they sought 
to demonstrate the errors of Paul, and entreated him to return 
to orthodoxy ; but the latter, cleverly dissembling his doctrine, 
protested that he had never professed such errors, and that he 
had always followed the apostolic dogmas. After these de- 
clarations, the bishops being satisfied, thanked God for this 
harmony, and separated.t 

But they found that they were soon obliged to assemble again 
at Antioch. Firmilian appears to have presided over this fresh 
assembly, as he had over the first: its exact date is not certainly 
known. The Synod explicitly condemned the new doctrine 
introduced by Paul. As, however, Paul promised to renounce 
and retract his errors (as he had absolutely rejected them as 
his in the first Synod), Firmilian and the bishops allowed 
themselves to be deceived a second time.” 

Paul did not keep his promise, and soon, says Theodoret,’ 
the report was spread that he professed his former errors as 
before. However, the bishops would not cut him off imme- 
diately from communion with the Church: they tried again 
to bring him back to the right way by a letter which they 
addressed to him ;* and it was only when this last attempt 
had failed that they assembled for the ¢hird time at Antioch, 


are there attributed to Paul which he did not profess ; as, for example, that of 
two Christs, of two Sons: the name of mother of God is often given to Mary, and 
the whole betrays 2 period later than Nestorius. None of the ancients knew 
of this letter. Cf. Remi Ceillier, iii. 277; Mohler, Patrol. i. S. 682; Walch, 
Ketzergesch. ii. S. 71 ff., 83 ff. 

1 Theodoret, ic. ; Euseb. vii. 28. 2 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 30. . 3 le. 

4 Theodoret, .c. The Jesuit Turrianus discovered a pretended letter from six 
bishops of the Synod of Antioch, addressed to Paul of Samosata, containing a 
complete creed, and ending with the demand that Paul should declare whether 
he agreed with it or not. This letter was first quoted in Latin by Baronius, ad 
ann. 266, n. 4, and taken for genuine. It is given in Greek and Latin by 
Mansi, i. 1033; and the creed which it contains is most accurately reproduced 
by Hahn, Biblioth. d. Symb. 1842, 8. 91ff. The letter in question was regarded 
as genuine by Mansi in his notes on Natalis Alexander, Hist. Eccl. iv. 145, 
Venet. 1778; but its genuineness was called in question by Dupin (Nouvelle 
Bibliotheque, etc., i. 214), by Remi Ceillier (Histoire des auteurs sacrés, iii. 607), 
and still more by Gottfried Lumper (Historia theol. crit. xiii. 711), for these 
reasons: 1. The letter was unknown by the ancients ; 2. Paul of Samosata is 
spoken of in a friendly manner in the letter, although, as a matter of fact, 
several years before Dionysius the Great of Alexandria would not even name 
him, and Paul had by this time become much worse ; 3. The letter is sioned hy 
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towards the close of the year 269.1 Bishop Firmilian died at 
Tarsus in going to this Synod. According to Athanasius, the 
number of assembled bishops reached seventy, and eighty 
according to Hilarius.? The deacon Basil, who wrote in the 
fifth century,’ raises it even to a hundred and eighty. Fir- 
milian being dead, Helenus presided over the assembly, as we 
are expressly assured by the Libellus Synodicus.* Besides 
Helenus, Hymeneus of Jerusalem, Theotecnus of Czsarea in 
Palestine, Maximus of Bostra, Nicomas of Iconium, and others, 
were present.’ Among the priests who were present at the 
Synod, Malchion was especially remarkable, who, after having 
taught rhetoric with much success at Antioch, had béen 
ordained priest there on account of the purity of his manners 
and the ardour of his faith, He was chosen by the bishops 
assembled at Antioch as the opponent in discussion of Paul 
of Samosata, on account of his vast knowledge and his skill 
in logic. The notaries kept an account of all that was said. 
These documents still existed in the time of Eusebius and of 
Jerome ; but we have only some short fragments preserved 
by two writers of the sixth century—Leontius of Byzantium 
and Peter the deacon.® 


only six bishops, whilst ten times that number were present at the Synod; 4. In 
this letter Hymenzus of Jerusalem is named as president, while we know that 
it was Helenus of Tarsus who presided at the third Synod of Antioch. Never- 
theless, more recently, Hahn (/.c.) has adduced the creed contained in this letter 
as genuine ; but Dorner (Lehre v. der Person Christi, Bd. i. S. 767, note 38 ; Eng. 
ed. of Clark, A, ii. 10 ff.) shows that the proposition of this creed, ‘‘ There are 
not two Christs,” could have no reference to Paul of Samosata (cf. also Walch, 
Ketzerhist. Bd. ii. S. 117). Some learned men have ascribed the letter to the 
first Antiochene Synod, which is even less possible. It might rather have been 
published before or during the third Synod by six of its members. Even if it 
is genuine, it is impossible to prove that it is identical with the letter quoted 
above from Theodoret, and intended to bring back Paul to the truth. 

1 We can determine this date, because we know that of the death of Firmilian, 
and of Dionysius of Rome: the latter died 26th December 267. Cf. Lumper, 
Hist. Theol. xiii. 714 sq. ; and Pagi, Critica in Annal. Buron. ad ann. 271, 
No. 2. 

2 Athan. de Synodis, n. 48, vol. i. P. ii. p. 605, ed. Patav. ; Hilar. Pictav. 
de Synodis, n. 86, p. 1200. 

3 In the acts of the Synod of Ephesus. Hard. lc, i, 1335. 

4In Hard. lc. v. 1498; and Mansi, dc. i. 1099, 

® Kuseb. Hist, Eccl. vii. 30. 

© In the Bibl. maxima PP., Lugdun., ix. 196, 708 ; and in Mansi, /.¢. i, 1102, 
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In these disputations Paul of Samosata was convicted of 
error. The Council deposed him, excommunicated him,' and 
chose in his place Domnus, son of his predecessor Demetrian 
Bishop of Antioch. Before dissolving itself, the Council sent 
to Dionysius Bishop of Rome, to Maximus of Alexandria, and 
to the bishops of all the provinces, an encyclical letter, which 
we still possess in greater part, in which was an account of 
the errors and manners of Paul of Samosata, as well as of the 
deliberations of the Council respecting him.’ It is there said, 
“that Paul, who was very poor at first, had acquired great 
riches by illegal proceedings, by extortions and frauds, pro- 
fessedly promising his protection in lawsuits, and then de- 
ceiving those who had paid him. Besides, he was extremely 
proud and arrogant: he had accepted worldly employments, 
and preferred to be called ducenarius rather than bishop ;* he 
always went out surrounded by a train of servants. He was 
reproached with having, out of vanity, read and dictated letters 
while walking; with having, by his pride, caused much evil 
to be said of Christians; with having had a raised throne 
made for him in the church; with acting in a theatrical 
manner—striking his thigh, spurning things with his foot, 
persecuting and scorning those who during his sermons did 
not join with the clappers of hands bribed to applaud him; 
with having spoken disparagingly of the greatest doctors of 
the Church, and with applause of himself; with having sup- 
pressed the Psalms in honour of Christ, under the pretext that 
they were of recent origin, to substitute for them at the feast 
of Easter hymns sung by women in his honour; with having 
caused himself to be praised in the sermons of his partisans, 
priests and chorepiscopi. The letter further declared that 

4 Baronius says, ad ann. 265, n. 10, that Paul of Samosata had been con- 
demned before by a synod at Rome under Pope Dionysius. He was deceived by 
the ancient and false Latin translation of Athan. de Synodis, c. 48. 

2In Euseb. Hist. Hccl. vii. 30; in Mansi, lc. t. i. p. 1095, and Hard. lc. 
t.i p. 195. According to 8S. Jerome, Catal. Script. eccles. v. 71, the priest 
Malchion edited this synodical letter. In Euseb. J.c. we also read at the head 
of this letter the name of one Malchion, but side by side with other names of 
the bishops, so that it is deubtful whether this Malchion is the priest of whom 
we are speaking, or a bishop of that name. 


3 The functionaries were thus named who annually claimed arevenue of ducenta 
seslertia. 
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he had denied that the Son of God descended from heaven, 
- but that he personally had allowed himself to be called an 
angel come from on high; that, besides, he had lived with 
the subintroducte, and had allowed the same to his clergy. 
If he could not be reproached with positive immorality, he 
had at least caused much scandal. Finally, he had fallen into 
the heresy of Artemon ; and the Synod had thought it suffi- 
cient to proceed only on this last point. They had therefore 
excommunicated Paul, and elected Domnus in his place. The 
Synod prayed all the bishops to exchange the litteras com- 
municatorias with Domnus, whilst Paul, if he wished, could 
write to Artemon.’ It is with this ironical observation that 
the great fragment of the synodical letter preserved by Euse- 
bius terminates. It is thought that in Leontius of Byzantium? 
are to be found some more fragments of this letter treating of 
Paul’s doctrine. Much more important is an ancient tradition, 
that the Synod of Antioch must have rejected the expression 
poovows. This is, at least, what semi-Arians have main- 
tained; whilst 8, Athanasius says “that he had not the synodicat 
letter of the Council of Antioch before his eyes, but that the 
semi-Arians had maintained, in their Synod of Ancyra of 358, 
that this letter denied that the Son was duoove.os Té rratpi.”* 
What the semi-Arians affirmed is also reported by Basil the 
Great and Hilary of Poitiers. Thus it is impossible to main- 
tain the hypothesis of many learned men, viz. that the semi- 
Arians had falsified the fact, and that there was nothing true 
about the rejection of the expression opoovavos by the Synod 
of Antioch. The original documents do not, however, show us 
why this Synod of Antioch rejected the word opooveros; and 
we are thrown upon conjectures for this point. 

Athanasius says* that Paul argued in this way: If Christ, 
from being a man, did not become God—that is to say, if He 
were not a man deified—then He is opoovaros with the Father; 
but then three substances (ovc/as) must be admitted—one first 
substance (the Father), and two more recent (the Son and the 


1 Euseb. vii. 22. 

2 Mansi, i. 1102. 

3 Athan. de Synodis, c. 43; Opp. t. i. P. ii. p. 604, ed. Patav. 
€ De Synodis, c. 45. 
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Spirit); that is to say, that the divine substance is separated 
into three parts. 

In this case Paul must have used the word opooveros in 
that false sense which afterwards many Arians attributed to 
the orthodox: in his mind cpoovcoios must have signified the 
possessor of a part of the divine substance, which is not the 
natural sense of the word. Then, as Paul abused this expres- 
sion, it may be that for this reason the Synod of Antioch 
should absolutely forbid the use of the word cpoovctos. Per- 
haps Paul also maintained that the ouoovcros answered much 
better to his doctrine than to that of the orthodox: for he 
could easily name as opoovc.os with the Father, the divine 
virtue which came down upon the man Jesus, since according 
to him this virtue was in no way distinct from the Father; 
and in this case, again, the Synod would have sufficient ground 
for rejecting this expression. 

These explanations would be without any use if the two 
creeds which were formerly attributed to this Council of 
Antioch really proceeded from it? In these creeds the word 
ooovctos is not only adopted, but great stress is laid upon it. 
The two creeds also have expressions evidently imitated from 
the Nicene Creed,—a fact which shows that they could not 
have proceeded from the Synod of Antioch. If in 269 such 
a profession of faith in the mystery of the Holy Trinity had 
been written at Antioch, the Fathers of Nicea would have 
had much easier work to do, or rather Arianism would not 
have been possible. 

We have already said that the synodical letter of the 
Council of Antioch was addressed to Dionysius Bishop of 
Rome. The Synod did not know that this Pope died in the 
month of December 269: thus the letter was given to his 


10Cf. the dissertation by Dr. Frohschammer, ‘‘iiber die Verwerfung des 
époodois,” in the Tubing. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1850, Heft 1. 

2 One is found in a document against Nestorius among the acts of the Council 
of Ephesus, Hard. i. 1271; Mansi, iv. 1010. It contains a comparison between 
Paul of Samosata and Nestorius. The second creed—said to be of Antioch, and 
directed against Paul of Samosata—is also found among the acts of the Synod 
of Ephesus, in Mansi, v. 175; Hard. i. 1689; in Hahn, Biblioth. der Symbole, 
S. 129 ff. Cf. on this point, Lumper, Hist. Z'heol. Crit. xiii. 723, 726, Not. 
n; Walch, Ketzerhist, Bd ii. S. 119. 
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sucvessor, Felix 1, who’ wrote immediately to Bishop Maximus 
and the clergy of Alexandria to define the orthodox faith of 
the Church with greater clearness against the errors of Paul 
of Samosata.” 

Paul continued to live in the episcopal palace, notwith- 
standing his deposition, being probably supported by Zenobia ; 
and he thus obliged the orthodox to appeal to the Emperor. 
Aurelian after this prince had conquered Zenobia and taken 
Antioch in 272. The Emperor decided that “he should 
occupy the episcopal house at Antioch who was in connection 
with the bishops of Italy and the see of Rome.” Paul was 
then obliged to leave his palace with disgrace, as Eusebius 
relates.’ 

We have up to this time spoken of three Synods of Antioch, 
all of them held with reference to Paul of Samosata; but a 
certain number of historians* will admit only two, as we 
think, wrongly.2 The synodical letter of the last Council of 
Antioch says distinctly that Firmilian went twice on this 
account to Antioch, and that on his third journey to be pre- 
sent at a new synod, consequently at a third, he died® As 
the synodical letter is the most trustworthy source which can 
be quoted in this case, we ought to prefer its testimony to 
Theodoret’s account, who mentions only two Synods of Antioch.’ 
As for Eusebius, whose authority has been quoted, it is true 
that he first mentions ® only one synod, then in the following 
chapter another Synod of Antioch; but this other he does 
not call the second——he calls it the dust. What he says in 
the twenty-seventh chapter shows that he united into one 
only the first and second Synods. “The bishops,” he says, 
“assembled often, and at different periods.” But even if 
Eusebius had spoken of only two synods, his testimony would 
evidently be of less value than the synodical letter. 

It is with these Synods of Antioch that the councils of 
the third century terminate. Zhe Libdellus Synodicus’ cer- 


1 Euseb. Hist. Heel. vii. 30 in fin. ? Mansi, i. 1114. 

3 Hist. Eccl. vii. 30. 4eg. Lumper, lc. p. 708, Not. x. 

5 Cf. Remi Ceillier, Zc. p. 599; and Walch, Hist. der Kirchenversammi. S. 113. 
6 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vii. 30. 7 Heret. fabule, lib. ii. v. 8. 


8 Lib. vii. 28. ®In Hard. v. 1498; Mansi, i. 1128. 
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tainly mentions another synod held in Mesopotamia; but it 
was only a religious conference between Archelaus Bishop of 
Carchara (or, more correctly, Caschara) in Mesopotamia, and 
the heretic Manes.’ As for the pretended Eastern Synod in 
the year 300, in which the patriarchs of Rome, of Constanti- 
nople (an evident anachronism), of Antioch, and of Alexandria, 
are said to have granted to the Bishop of Seleucia the dignity 
of patriarch of the whole of Persia, it is a pure invention.’ 

1 The acts of this discussion have been given by Zacagni in his Collectanea 
Monumentorum Veteris Ecclesie; they are found in Mansi, i. 1129-1226. A 
fragment of this discussion is also found in the Sixth Catechesis of S. Cyril of 
Jersualem ; Mansi, J.c. p. 1226. On the authenticity of these acts, cf. Masheim, 


Commentar. de rebus Christianorum ante Constant. M. p. 729. 
® Mansi, i. 1245. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE SYNODS OF THE FIRST TWENTY YEARS OF THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


Sec. 10. Pretended Synod of Sinuessa (303). 


F the document which tells us of a Synod of Sinuessa 
(situated between Rome and Capua) could have any 
pretension to authenticity) this Synod must have taken place 
about the beginning of the fourth century, in 303. It says: 
The Emperor Diocletian had pressed Marcellinus Bishop of 
Rome to sacrifice to the gods. At first stedfast, the bishop 
had finally allowed himself to be dragged into the temple 
of Vesta and of Isis, and there offered incense to the idols. 
He was followed by three priests and two deacons, who 
fled the moment he entered the temple, and spread the re- 
port that they had seen Marcellinus sacrificing to the gods. 
A Synod assembled, and Marcellinus denied the fact. The 
inquiry was continued in a crypt near Sinuessa, on account 
of the persecution. There were assembled many priests, no 
fewer than three hundred bishops; a number quite impossible 
for that country, and in a time of persecution. They first 
of all condemned the three priests and the two deacons for 
having abandoned their bishop. As for the latter, although 
sixty-two witnesses had sworn against him, the Synod would 
not pronounce judgment: it simply demanded that he should 
confess his fault, and judge himself; or, if he was not guilty, 
that he should pronounce his own acquittal. On the morrow 
fresh witness arose against Marcellinus. He denied again. 
The third day the three hundred bishops assembled, once 
more condemned the three priests and the two deacons, called 
up the witnesses again, and charged Marcellinus in God's 
1 Inserted in Mansi, Collect. Concil. i. 1250 sq. ; Hard. Coll. i. 217 sqq. 
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name to speak the truth. He then threw himself on the 
ground, and covering his head with ashes, loudly and re- 
peatedly acknowledged his sin, adding that he had allowed 
himself to be bribed by gold. The bishops, in pronouncing 
judgment, formally added: Marcellinus has condemned him- 
self, for the occupant of the highest see cannot be judged by 
any one (prima sedes non judicatur a quoguam). The conse- 
quence of this Synod was, that Diocletian caused many bishops 
who were present at it to be put to death, even Pope Mar- 
cellinus himself, on the 23d of August 303. 

This account is so filled with improbabilities and evidently 
false dates, that in modern times Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants have unanimously rejected the authenticity of it. 
Before that, some Roman Catholics were not unwilling to 
appeal to this document, on account of the proposition, prima 
sedes non judicatur a quoguam. The Roman breviary itself has 
admitted the account of Marcellinus’ weakness, and of the 
sacrifice offered by him.’ But it is beyond all doubt that this 
document is an amplification of the falsehood spread by the 
Donatists about the year 400. They maintain that during 
Diocletian’s persecution Marcellinus had delivered up the Holy 
Scriptures, and sacrificed to the idols,—a falsehood which 
Augustine and Theodoret had already refuted? 


Src. 11. Synod of Cirta (305). 


If the Donatists have invented the Synod of Sinuessa, 
which never took place, they have, on the other hand, con- 
tested the existence of a Council which was certainly held in 
305 at Cirta in Numidia. This Synod took place on the 
occasion of the installation of a new bishop of this town? 


' Nocturn. ii. 26th April. 

2 Augustine, De unico Baptismo contra Petilianum, c. 16; Theodoret, Hist. 
Eccl. lib. i. c. 2. Details respecting the spuriousness of this document, and 
upon this whole question, are to be found in Pagi, Crit. in Annales sv 
ad ann. 302, n. 18; Papebroch, in the Acta sanct. in Propyl. Mag. vol. viii. 
Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. sec. iii. diss, xx. vol. iv. p. 185, ed. Venet. 1778 ; 
Remi Ceillier, Hist. des auteurs sacrés, t. iii. p. 681. See, for Protestant 
authors, Bower, Gesch. d. Papste, Bd. i. S. 68 ff.; Walch, Hist. d. Papste, S. 
68 ff.; Hist. der Kirchenvers. 8. 126. 

* Now Constantine. 
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Secundus Bishop of Tigisium, the oldest of the eleven bishops 
present, presided over the assembly. A short time before, 
an edict of Diocletian had enacted that the sacred writings 
should be given up; and a multitude of Christians, and even 
bishops, had proved weak, and had obeyed the edict. Most of 
the bishops present at Cirta were accused of this fall; so that 
the president could say to almost all of them, when question- 
ing them according to their rank, Dicitur te tradidisse. They 
acknowledged themselves to be guilty, adding, one that God 
had preserved him from sacrificing to the idols (which would 
have been doubtless a much greater fall); another, that in- 
stead of the sacred books he had given up books of medicine ; 
a third, that he had been forced by violence, and so forth. 
Allimplored grace and pardon. The president then demanded 
of Purpurius Bishop ‘of Limata, if it was true that he had 
killed two of his nephews. The latter answered, “Do you 
think you can terrify me like the others? What did you do 
then yourself, when the curator commanded you to give up 
the Holy Scriptures?” This was to reproach him with the 
crime for which he was prosecuting the others; and the pre- 
sident’s own nephew, Secundus the younger, addressed his 
uncle in these words: “Do you hear what he says of -you ? 
He is ready to leave the Synod, and to create a schism: he 
will have with him all those whom you wish to punish, and 
I know that they have reasons for condemning you.” The 
president asked counsel from some of the bishops: they per- 
suaded him to decide that “each one should render an account 
to God of his conduct in this matter (whether he had given 
up the Holy Scriptures or not).” All were of the same opinion, 
and shouted, Deo gratias ! 

This is what is told us in the fragment of the synodical 
acts preserved by 8. Augustine in the third book of his work 
against the Donatist Cresconius.' We also learn from this 
fragment, that the Synod was held in a private house belong- 
ing to Urbanus Donatus, during the eighth consulate of Dio- 
cletian and the seventh of Maximian, that is to say, in 303. 
Optatus of Mileve? on the other hand, gives to this Donatus 
the surname of Carisius, and tells us that they chose a private 

1 Contra Crese. c. 27. ® Hist. Donatist. lib. i 
I 
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house because the churches of the town had not yet been 
restored since the persecution. As for the chronological 
question, S. Augustine says in another place, that the copy of 
the synodical acts, which was carefully examined on occasion 
of the religious conference of Carthage with the Donatists, 
was thus dated: post consulatum Diocletiant novies et Maxi- 
miant octies, tertio nonas Martis,; that is to say, March 5, 305. 
That is, in fact, the exact date, as Valesius has proved in 
his notes upon the eighth book of the History of the Church 
by Eusebius, ch. 2. Natalis Alexander has also written a 
special dissertation upon this subject in his History of the 
Church. 

When the affair respecting the bishops who had yielded up 
the Holy Scriptures had been decided, they proceeded to the 
election of the new Bishop of Cirta. The bishops nominated 
the deacon Silvanus, although, as is proved by a fragment of 
the acts preserved by 8. Augustine,? he had delivered up the 
sacred books in 303, together with his bishop Paul. This 
Silvanus and some others among the bishops assembled at 
Cirta, after having been so indulgent towards themselves, 
afterwards became the chiefs of the rigorous and exaggerated 
party of the Donatists, who saw traditores everywhere, even 
where there were none. 


Src. 12. Synod of Alexandria (306). 


Almost at the same period, perhaps a year later, a synod 
was held at Alexandria, under the presidency of Peter, then 
archbishop of that place. The Bishop of Lycopolis, Meletius, 
author of the Meletian schism, was, as 8. Athanasius tells us, 
deposed by this Synod for different offences; and among others, 


1 Augustine, Breviculus collationis c. Donatistis, collat. diet Illtie, v. 17, 
n. 82, viii. 643, ed. Migne. 

2 Hist. Eccles. sec. iv. diss. ii. 340, ed. Venet. 1778. 

3 Contra Cres. lib. iii. c. 29. Baronius, ad ann. 303, n. 6, concludes from 
this fragment that the Synod of Cirta first elected Paul as bishop of that place. 
Baronius had, in fact, remarked that Paul had yielded up the Holy Scriptures 
in 808, being then Bishop of Cirta. But he is mistaken in supposing that this 
Synod had taken place in the spring of 3038. The passage from the document 
preserved by Augustine, contra Crescon. iii. 29, ought to have proved to him 
that Paul was already Bishop of Cirta when the persecution began, consequently 
before the assembling of the Synod, 
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for having sacrificed to idols! These last words show that 
this Synod took place after the outbreak of Diocletian’s per- 
secution, consequently after 303. 8. Athanasius further adds, 
in his Zpistola ad episcopos: “The Meletians were declared 
schismatics more than fifty-five years ago.” This letter having 
been written in 356 or in 361, the latter date would give 
the year 306 as that of the Synod; and this is the date which 
we adopt. For on the other hypothesis (reckoning from the 
year 356) we should be brought to 301, when the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian had not begun? 
To the beginning of the fourth century belongs the 


Szc. 13. Synod of Hlvira (805 or 306). 


This Synod has been, more than any other, an occasion for 
many learned researches and controversies. The principal 
work on the subject is that by the Spaniard Ferdinand de 
Mendoza, in 1593; it comprises three books, the title of which 
is, de confirmando concilio Illiberitano ad Clementem vu. The 
best text of the acts of this Council is found in the Collectio 
canonum Eeclesie Hispane, by Franc. Ant. Gonzalez, librarian 
(Madrid 1808, in folio). It was compiled from nine ancient 
Spanish manuscripts. Bruns has reproduced it in his Biblioth. 
eccles.4 

Pliny the elder speaks of two towns named Illiberis: the 
one in Gallia Narbonensis, which is now called Collioure, in 
Roussillon (now French) ; the other in the south of Spain, in 
the province Boetica, now Andalusia.® As it is a Spanish 
council, there can be no question but that it was the latter 
town, as Illiberis in Narbonne had been demolished long 
before the time of Constantine the Great. Mendoza relates, 
that in his day the remains of walls bearing the name of 
Elbira might still be seen on a mountain not far from Granada ; 
and the gate of Granada, situated in this direction, is called 
the gate of Elbira® There is also another Eliberis, but it 

1 Athanas. Apolog. cont. Arian. c. 59, vol. i. P. i. p. 140, ed. Patav. 

2 Upon this question of chronology, and upon the Meletian schism, cf. a dis- 
sertation by Dr. Hefele in the Kirchenlexicon of Wetzer and Welte, Bd, vii. 
S. 38. Dom Ceillier adopts the year 301, Hist., etc., iii. 678. 


3 Mansi, Collect. Cone. ii. 57-397. 4 Vol. i. P. ii. p. 1 sq. 
5 Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. iii. c. 1. 4. § Mendoza in Mansi, p. 58. 
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dates only from the conquest of the Goths. TIlliberris, with 
a double 7 and a double 7, is the true one, according to 
Mendoza." 

The synodical acts, whose genuineness could be doubted 
only by hypercriticism,? mention nineteen bishops as present 
at the Council. According to a Codex Pithianus of its acts, 
their number must have reached forty-three. The nineteen 
are: Felix of Acci (Cadiz), who, probably as being the eldest, 
was nominated president of the Synod; Hosius® of Corduba, 
afterwards so famous in the Arian controversy as Bishop 
of Cordova; Sabinus of Hispalis (Seville), Camerismus of 
Tucci, Sinaginis of Epagra (or Bigerra), Secundinus of Castulo, 
Pardus of Mentesa, Flavian of Eliberis, Cantonius of Urci, 
Liberius of Emerita, Valerius of Cesaraugusta (Saragossa), 
Decentius of Legio (Leon), Melantius of Toledo, Januarius of 
Fibularia (perhaps Salaria in Hispania Tarraconensis), Vincent 
of Ossonoba, Quintianus of Elbora, Successus of Eliocroca, 
Eutychian of Basti (Baza), and Patricius of Malacca. There 
were therefore bishops from the most different parts of Spain ; 
so that we may consider this assembly as a synod representing 
the whole of Spain. The acts also mention twenty-four 
priests, and say that they were seated at the Synod like the 
bishops, whilst the deacons and the laity stood up. The 
decrees proceeded only from the bishops; for the synodical 
acts always employed this formula: EpIscoP! universe dimerunt. 

1. As for the date of this Synod, the acts tell us that it was 
celebrated, which means opened, at the Ides of May; that 
is, on the 15th May. The inscriptions on the acts also give 
the following particulars: Constantii temporibus editum, eodem 
tempore quo et Nicena synodus habita est. Some of the acts 
add: era 362.4 

Of course it refers to the Spanish era, which began to be 
used in Spain in the fifth century: it counted from the 


1 Mendoza in Mansi, pp. 58, 59. 

2 Donbts have been raised, especially by Berardi (Gradiani Canones genuini 
ab apocryphis discreti, etc., i. 24, ed. Taurin. 1752) and by Marcellin Mol- 
kenbuhr (Diss. critica de concil. Trullano Eliberitano, c. Monast. 1791). C£ 
Katholik, 1819, Bd. ii. 8. 419. 

3 Or Osius. 

* Bibliotheca Eccles, ed. Bruns, vol. i. P. ii. pp. 1, 2; Mansi, Collect. conc. ii. 1. 
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thirty-eighth year before Christ, so that the year 362 of the 
Spanish era corresponds to 324 of our reckoning! This date 
of 324 answers to that of the Council of Nica (325), also 
mentioned in the inscription on the synodical acts; but the 
tempore Constantii does not agree with it, at least unless we 
should read Constantini. But there are very strong objections 
against this chronological reading. : 

a. Most of the ancient manuscripts of these synodical acts 
do not bear any date: one would therefore be led to conclude 
that this had been added at a later time. 

b. Bishop Hosius of Corduba, named among the bishops 
present at the Synod, was not in Spain in 324: he passed 
the whole of that year either at the Emperor’s court (in Nico- 
media) or at Alexandria. Constantine the Great, with whom 
he was,’ after the defeat of Licinius, consequently in the 
autumn of 323 or in the spring of 324, sent him to that 
place in order to try to settle the Arian strife. Hosius not 
being able to succeed in his mission, returned to the Emperor 
as counsellor on ecclesiastical matters, and immediately after- 
wards he took part in the first Cicumenical Council of Nicza, 
in 257 

ce. A long time previous to 323 and 324 Hosius had left 
Spain, and he generally resided with the Emperor. It is 
known? that after the close of the Council of Arles, in 314, 
the Donatists appealed from the judgment of the Council to 
the Emperor Constantine the Great. The sentence given by the 
Emperor in 316 having been against them, they spread the 
report that it was Hosius of Cordova who had influenced the 
Emperor in his judgment. Augustine, in relating this fact, 
adds that Hosius had, on the contrary, suggested to the Emperor 
more moderate measures than the Donatists deserved.® Hosius 
was then at the imperial court, at the latest, in 316: a decree 


1Cf. the article “ra, by Dr. Hefele, Kirchenlex. of Wetzer u. Welte, Bd. i. 
S. 115. : 

2 Cf. Mendoza in Mansi, l.c. 66, 73 ; and Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccles. see. iii. 
diss. 21, art. i. p. 186, vol. iv, ed. Venet. 1778. 

3 Sozom. Hist. Eccles. i. 16, and Euseb. Vita Const. ii. 68. 

4 CE Tiibing. Quartalschrift, 1851, S. 221 sq. 

5 Cf. in the Kirchenlex. Dr. Hefele’s article on the Donatists, Bd. iii. 8. 257. 

® Aug. contra Parmenian. lib. i. ¢. 8, ix. 48, ed. Migne. ; 
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which Constantine addressed to Cecilian Bishop of Carthage 
in 313, and in which he mentions Hosius, would even lead us 
to conclude that the Spanish bishop was with Constantine 
im 313. 

d. We must also notice, that the purport of several canons 
of Elvira cannot agree with this date of 324. 

(a.) Several of these canons appear, indeed, to have been 
compiled during or soon after a violent persecution, in which 
several Christians had apostatized. We say during, or soon 
after ; but it is more likely that it was soon after: for during 
a persecution, bishops from the most distant provinces of 
Spain, from the north and the south, could hardly assemble 
in the same place. Now the last persecution of the Spanish 
Christians by the Emperors was that of Diocletian and of 
Maximianus Herculeus, from 303 to 305. 

(8.) The decisions of Elvira about the Japsi are much more 
rigorous than those of Nicza: thus the first canon of Elvira 
forbids that the holy communion should be administered to the 
lapst, even in articulo mortis. This severity evidently indicates 
a date prior to that of the Synod of Nicza. Such severity 
during a persecution, or immediately after, could be explained, 
but not so twenty years later. : 

2. It was indeed this severity of the canons of Elvira with 
regard to the lapsi which suggested to the oratorian Morinus 
the hypothesis which he propounds in his book de Penitentia? 
viz. that the Synod of Elvira must have assembled before the 
origin of the Novatian schism, about 250; otherwise the 
Fathers of Elvira, by their first canon, must have taken the 
side of the Novatians. But the severity of the Novatians is 
very different from that of the Synod of Elvira. The Nova- 
tians pretended that the Church had not the right to admit to 
the communion a Christian who had apostatized: the Fathers 
of Elvira acknowledged this right; they wished only that in 
certain cases, for reasons of discipline, she should suspend the 
exercise of this right, and delay the admission, non despera- 
tione venice, sed rigore discipline. We must add, that about 


1Jn Niceph. Hist. Eccles. vii. 42, quoted by Mendoza, lc. p. 68. 
2 Lib. ix. e. 19. 
9 Nat. Alex. l.c. Propos. ii. 137, 145, nota; and Migne, Dictionnaire, i. 81% 
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250 Hosius and the other bishops present at the Council of 
Elvira were not yet born, or at any rate they were not among 
the clergy. 

3. The hypothesis of the Magdeburg Centuriators, which 
places the Synod of Elvira in the year 700, is still more 
unfortunate. To give such dates, is to make Hosius and his 
colleagues of Elvira into true Methuselahs of the new cove- 
nant. 

4. Following the Fasti of Onuphrius, Hardouin has adopted 
the date 313, giving especially as his reason, that the canons 
of the Council of Arles in 314 have much in common with 
those of Elvira. But this is extremely feeble reasoning ; for 
they might easily profit by the canons of Elvira at Arles, even 
if they were framed ten or twenty years previously. Besides, 
Hosius, as we have seen above, appears to have left his native 
country, Spain, in 313.1 

5. Baluze has propounded another theory. At the Council 
of Sardica (eleventh canon in Greek, fourteenth canon in 
Latin), Hosius proposed a law (on the subject of the Sunday 
festival), which had been before proposed in a former council 
(superiore concilio). This is an allusion to the twenty-first 
canon of the Council of Elvira: Baluze remarks, that since 
Hosius calls the Council of Elvira superius conciliwm, this 
Council must have taken place before the Council of Nicea, 
which, with Hosius, when the Council of Sardica was held, 
was only the concilium postremum. The reasoning of Baluze 
can be maintained up to this point; but afterwards, from 
some other indications, he wishes to conclude that the Synod 
of Elvira took place after those of Ancyra and of Neo- 
ceesarea ; consequently between 314 and 325.” This latter 
part of his proof is very feeble; and besides, he has en- 
tirely forgotten that Hosius was not in Spain between 314 
and 325, 

6. Mansi thinks that the Synod of Elvira took place in 
309. 1t is said in the acts, he remarks, that the Council 
was held in the Ides of May. Now in 309 these Ides fell on 
a Sunday; and at this period they began to hold synods on a 


1 Cf. the note by Baluze in Mansi, Jc. p. 1, not. 2. 
° Mansi, Lc. p. 3, note. 
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Sunday, as the example of Nicwa shows.’ This last observa- 
tion is not exact. The Council of Niceea requires’ in the 
fifth canon, that two synods should be celebrated annually,— 
one during Lent, the other in the autumn; but there is no- 
where any mention of Sunday. The apostolic canons, No. 36 
(38), give the same meaning: “ The first synod shall be held 
in the fourth week after Pentecost; the second on the 12th 
of the month Hyperberataios.” Here also, then, there is no 
mention of Sunday; the 12th of the month Hyperberataios 
might fall upon any day of the week. In the statutes of the 
Synod of Antioch in 341, Sunday is not prescribed more than 
any other day. 

7. The calculation of Mendoza, of Natalis Alexander, of 
Tillemont, of d’Aguirre, of Rémi Ceillier, etc.,? appears to us 
more defensible: they all proceed upon the fact that Valerius 
Bishop of Saragossa, who, we know from the acts, was present 
at the Synod, was persecuted in 304, with his deacon Vincent, 
by the Roman pretor Dacian. The deacon was put to death, 
and Valerius exiled ;* afterwards he also was martyred, if we 
may believe an ancient tradition. They concluded. from this, 
that the Council of Elvira could not have taken place before 
304, that is to say, before the arrest of Bishop Valerius ; and 
they only disagreed upon the point whether the Council took 
place at the commencement of the year 300 or 301: d’Aguirre 
even mentions the commencement of 303. The difficulty is, 
that they place the Council of Elvira before the outbreak of 

1Cf. Mansi, note upon Alex. Nat. Hist. Eccles. Ic. p. 189, and his Coll, 
Concil. ii. 22. 

2 Mendoza in Mansi, Coll. Concil. ii. 69, 73; Nat. Alex. Hist. Eccles. sec. iii. 
diss. 21, p. 138, ed. Venet. 1778 ; Tillemont, Afémoires, etc., vol. vii. in the 
article Osius, pp. 137, 338, ed. Brux. 1732 ; Aguirr. Concil. Hispan, i. 240 sq., 
ii. 1; Ceillier, Hist. des auteurs sacrés, iii. 657. See above, p. 132. 

3 See the Acta S. Vincentii, in Ruinart, ed. Galura, ii. 348. We might be 
surprised that there should be executions of Christians in Spain at this time, 
since this province formed part of the empire of Cesar Constantius. But al- 
though Constantius was personally favourable to the Christians, he was obliged 
to conform to the Emperor’s commands, as he was only the second personage in 
the empire. Besides, he did not reside in Spain, but in Gaul ; and it was only 
in Gaul, says Eusebius, that the Christians were spared, whilst in Spain and 
in Britain the subordinate governors ordered the persecutions. Cf. Tillemont, 


Mémoires, etc., vol. v., Persecution of Diocletian, art. xxi. and not. xxii. pp. 
25, 26, ed. Brux. 1732. 
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the persecution ; whilst, as has been said before, several of the 
canons were evidently written just after a persecution, and 
consequently could not have been promulgated between 300 
and 304. 

8. The opinion, then, which appears to us the most probable 
on this question, is the following: In May 305 Diocletian and 
Maximianus Herculeus had abdicated; and Constantius, cele- 
brated for his benevolence towards the Christians, became 
sovereign ruler of Spain. The persecution, therefore, having 
ceased, the Spanish bishops could assemble at Elvira to deli- 
berate, first, respecting the treatment of the lapsi, which 
was the chief subject of the canons which they formed, and 
also to seek for means against the invasion of moral cor- 
ruption. 

But it will be said, Was not Valerius of Saragossa dead in 
305? Ido not think so. To prove it, Remi Ceillier' appeals 
to Prudentius ; but the latter does not say a word of the mar- 
tyrdom of Valerius, either in his poem upon all the martyrs 
of Saragossa in general, or in his poem upon Vincent in par- 
ticular. If Valerius had really been martyred, he would cer- 
tainly not have failed to say so.?_ Then, if Valerius was living 
at the time of the abdication of Diocletian and Maximian, he 
was undoubtedly recalled from exile by Constantius; and he 
could thus take part in the Synod of Elvira, which we there- 
fore place in the autumn of 305, or in 306. Baronius? 
Binius in Mansi,‘ and others, accept 305, but on other grounds 
than ours, whilst Pagi® leaves the question undecided. The 


11.c. p. 657, not. fi 
2 Prudent. Clemens, Peristeph. iv. passio xviii. Martyrum Cesaraugust., says, 
v. 77, p. 220, ed. Obbarii : : 
‘‘Tnde, Vincenti, tua palma nata est, 
Clerus hic tantum peperit triumphum ; 
Hic sacerdotum domus infulata Valeriorum ;” 
i.e. ‘The clergy of Saragossa, the house of the Valerians (i.e. the followers of 
the Bishop Valerius), were so stedfast, that they carried off this victory.” But 
this does not prove that Valerius himself was executed. He participated in the 
triumph by his exile. What Mendoza brings forward elsewhere in proof of the 
martyrdom of Bishop Valerius, is taken from much later references and tradi- 
tions, and therefore cannot be adduced as proof, 
3 Ad ann. 305, 39 sq. *Vol. ii. p. 27. 
5 Ad ann. 305, n. 5. 
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eighty-one canons of the Synod of Elvira are the follow- 


ing :— 


Can. 1. De his qui post baptismum idolis immolave- 
runt. 
Placuit inter nos: Qui post fidem baptismi salutaris adulta 
atate ad templum idoli idololaturus accesserit et fecerit, quod 
est crimen capitale, quia est summi sceleris, placuit nec in 
finem eum communionem accipere. 

“Tf an adult who has been baptized has entered'an idol’s 
temple, and has committed a capital crime, he cannot be 
received into communion, even at the end of his life.” 

Several interpreters of this canon, among others Dr. Herbst, 
who has explained the canons of Elvira in the Tiibinger Quar- 
talschrift,' have erroneously thought that we must understand 
here by communio, not eucharistic communion, but only com- 
munion with the Church, or sacramental absolution. This is 
a mistake: the word communio does not mean only communion 
with the Church, but sacramental communion as well. If any 
one is excluded from the Church, and if they cannot receive 
sacramental absolution, neither can they receive the holy 
Eucharist. 


Can. 2. De sacerdotibus gentilium quit post baptismum immo- 

laverunt. 

Flamines, qui post fidem lavacri et regenerationis sacrifica- 
verunt, eo quod geminaverint scelera accedente homicidio, vel 
triplicaverint facinus coherente meechia, placuit eos nec in 
finem accipere communionem. 


Can. 3. De eisdem si idolis munus tantum dederunt. 

Item flamines qui non immolaverint, sed munus tantum 
dederint, eo quod se a funestis abstinuerint sacrificiis, placuit 
in finem eis prestare communionem, acta tamen legitima 
peenitentia. Item ipsi si post pcenitentiam fuerint meechati, 


1 See Mendoza, and the Bishop of Orleans, Gabriel de l’Aubespine. This 
fragment is found in Mansi, ii. 35-55, 110-396. Herbst’s explanations have 
been analysed and criticised in the dissertation by Binterim upon the Synod of 
Elvira, in the Katholik of 1821, ii. 417-444. 
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placuit ulterius his non esse dandam communionem ne lusisse 
de dominica communione videantur, 


Can. 4. De eisdem si catechument adhuc immolant quando 

baptizentur. 

Item flamines si fuerint catechumeni et se a sacrificiis 
abstinuerint, post triennii tempora placuit ad baptismum ad- 
mitti debere. 

The office of a flamen in the provinces of the Roman Empire 
consisted either in offering sacrifices to’ the gods, or in pre- 
paring the public games. It was hereditary in many families ; 
and as it entailed many expenses, he who was legally bound 
to fill it could not give it up, even if he became a Chris- 
tian, as is proved by the Code of Justinian, and 8. Jerome’s 
work De Vita Hilarionis* It followed from this, that the 
members of these families of flamines kept their office even 
when they were catechumens or had been baptized; but they 
‘tried to give up the duties which it imposed, especially the 
sacrifices. They consented still to continue to prepare the 
public games. In the time of a persecution, the people gene- 
rally wished to oblige them to offer sacrifices also. This Synod 
decided on what must be done with these flamines in the 
different cases which might arise. 

a. If they had been baptized, and if they had consented 
to fulfil all their duties, they had by that act.alone (a) sacri- 
ficed to idols; (@) they had taken part in murders, by pre- 
paring for the games (in the games of gladiators), and in acts 
of immorality (in the obscene acts of certain plays).? Their 
sin was therefore double and triple. Then they must be 
refused the communion as long as they lived. 

b. If they had been baptized, but if, without sacrificing, 
they had only given the games, they might be received into 
communion at the close of their life, provided that they should 

1 Cf. Aubespine’s notes in Mansi, Uc. p. 36. 

2 The 30th, 31st, and 72d canons prove, that with the Fathers of Elvira 
mechia signified immorality in general, rather than adultery properly so called. 
Also adulterare in the title of the 13th canon is not adultery im specie, but 
debauchery in general, with this difference, that the sin of a virgin consecrated 


to God might be called adultery towards God, to whom she had been conse. 
crated, and to whom she had been wanting in fidelity. 
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have first submitted to a suitable penance. But if, after hav- 
ing begun to do penance (that is the sense, and not after the 
accomplishment of the penance), they should again be led into 
any act of immorality (that is to say, if as flamines they should 
allow themselves to organize obscene plays), they should never 
more receive the communion. 

c. If a flamen was only a catechumen, and if, without sacri- 
ficing, he had fulfilled his duties (perhaps also given the games), 
he might be baptized after three years of trial.? 


Can. 5. Si domina per zelum ancillam occidertt. 

Si qua foemina furore zeli accensa flagris verberaverit ancil- 
lam suam, ita ut intra tertium diem animam cum cruciatu 
effundat, eo quod incertum sit voluntate an casu occiderit; si 
voluntate, post septem annos, si casu, post quinquennii tem- 
pora, acta legitima pcenitentia, ad communionem placuit ad- 
mitti; quod si intra tempora constituta fuerint infirmata, 
accipiat communionem. 

If, in anger, a woman should strike her servant, so that 
the latter should die at the end of three days, the guilty 
woman shall undergo a seven years’ penance if she struck so 
violently on purpose, and a five years’ penance if she did not 
do so on purpose to kill: she shall not be received into com- 
munion till after this delay. If she should fall ill during 
the time of her penance, she may receive the communion. 

This canon was inserted in the Corpus juris can.’ 


Can. 6. St quicunque per maleficium hominem interfecertt. 

Si quis vero maleficio interficiat alterum, eo quod sine idolo- 
latria perficere scelus non potuit, nec in finem impertiendam 
illi esse communionem. 

By maleficio is here to be understood the deceits of magic 
or sorcery, which they considered necessarily connected with 
idolatry. 

The following canon needs no explanation. 


Can. 7. De penitentibus machie si rursus mechaverint. 
Si quis forte fidelis post lapsum meechie, post tempora cons 
1 Cf, canon 55. °C, 43, dist. 1. 
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stituta, acta pcenitentia, denuo fuerit fornicatus, placuit nec in 
finem habere eum communionem. 


Can. 8. De feminis que relictis virts suis aliis nubunt. 

Item foemine, que nulla precedente causa reliquerint viros 
suos et alteris se copulaverint, nec in finem accipiant com- 
munionem. 

Some interpreters have thought that the question here was 
that only of a Christian woman leaving her husband, still a 
pagan, without any reason; for wader no pretext could she 
leave a Christian husband to marry another. But the follow- 
ing canon proves conclusively that the eighth canon speaks of 
a Christian couple. If it adds without reason, that does not 
mean that there exist any cases in which a woman could leave 
her husband to marry another: the canon decrees only a more 
severe punishment if she should abandon her husband without 
reason ; whilst the following canon prescribes what punish- 
ment to inflict in case she should leave her husband not 
entirely without a cause (if, for example, the husband is an 
adulterer). 

The ninth canon, which has also been inserted in the Corpus 
juris canon,’ is thus worded :— 


Can. 9. De faeminis que adulteros maritos relinquunt et aliis 

nubunt. 

Item fcemina fidelis, que adulterum maritum reliquerit 
fidelem et alterum ducit, prohibeatur ne ducat; si duxerit, non 
prius accipiat communionem, nisi quem reliquit de seculo 
exierit, nisi forsitan necessitas infirmitatis dare compulerit. 


The following canons are much more difficult to explain. 


Can. 10. De relicta catechument st alterum duxerit. 

Si ea quam catechumenus relinquit duxerit maritum, potest 
ad fontem lavacri admitti: hoe et circa foeminas catechumenas 
erit observandum. Quodsi tuerit fidelis que ducitur ab eo 


1 Binterim thinks (J.c. p. 425) that sine causa means, ‘‘ without the previous 
judgment of the bishop.” 
2 C. 8, causa xxxii. q. 7. 
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qui uxorem inculpatam relinquit, et quum scierit illum habere 
“uxorem, quam sine causa reliquit, placuit in finem hujusmodi 
dari communionem. 


Can. 11. De catechumena si graviter egrotaverit. 

Intra quinquennii autem tempora catechumena si graviter 
fuerit infirmata, dandum ei baptismum placuit non denegari. 

These two canons are difficult to explain, because the section 
between the two does not occupy its proper place. They treat 
of two quite different cases, and each of these cases is sub- 
divided into two others. 

1. a. If a catechumen, without any cause, should leave his 
wife, who has not yet been baptized, and if the latter should 
marry another husband, she may be baptized. 

b. In the same way, if a female catechumen should, with- 
out reason, leave her husband, still unbaptized, and he 
should marry again, he may be baptized. 

Such is the first case. It supposes that the party who is 
left without cause is not baptized. Here the tenth canon 
should stop. What follows treats of another question, viz. 
if the party who has unlawfully left the other can be married 
again. The canon does not mention whether the party to be 
married is baptized, or only a catechumen, and it establishes 
the following :— 

2. a. If a Christian woman marries a man whom she knows 
to have illegally divorced his wife, she may communicate 
only on her deathbed. As a Christian, she ought to have 
known that, according to S. Paul, a Christian (and the cate- 
chumen is here considered as such) cannot put away his 
partner, though an unbeliever, if the latter wishes to continue 
to live with him. 

&. If a female catechumen marries a man who has illegally 
divorced his wife, her baptism shall be put off five years 
longer (a further period of trial),and she can be baptized before 
that time only in case of a serious illness. 

We think we have thus clearly. and accurately explained 
the sense of these two canons, which have given so much 
trouble to commentators. 

71 Cor vii. 12. 
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Can. 12. De mulieribus que lenocinium fecerint. 

Mater vel parens vel quelibet fidelis, si lenocinium exer- 
cuerit, eo quod alienum vendiderit corpus vel potius suum, 
placuit eam nec in finem accipere communionem. 

We might have remarked on the two preceding canons, that 
their titles are not quite adapted to their contents. It is the 
same with this one. It threatens with perpetual excommuni- 
cation those fathers and mothers who should give up their 
children to prostitution, as well as all those who follow this 
shameful trade. The words vel potius swum corpus, etc., how- 
ever, evidently apply only to the parents of the young prosti- 
tute: in fact, they sell their own flesh and blood in selling 
their daughter. 


Can. 13. De virginibus Deo sacratis si adulteraverint. 

Virgines que se Deo dicaverunt, si pactum perdiderint vir- 
ginitatis atque eidem libidini servierint, non intelligentes quid 
admiserint, placuit nec in finem eis dandam esse communionem. 
Quod si semel persuasze aut infirmi corporis lapsu vitiate 
omni tempore vite suze hujusmodi foemine egerint poenitentiam, 
ut abstineant se a coitu, eo quod lapse potius videantur, placuit 
eas in finem communionem accipere debere. 

When virgins consecrated to God (whether nuns properly 
so called, or young girls who have consecrated their youth to 
God, still remaining in their families) have committed a carnal 
sin without acknowledging their offence, and so continuing 
obstinately in their blindness (for it is thus that we must 
understand non intelligentes quid admiserint), they must remain 
permanently excommunicated ; but if they should acknowledge 
their sin, and do perpetual penance, without falling again, they 
may receive the communion at the end of their life. This 
canon was inserted in the Corpus juris can." 


Can. 14. De virginibus scecularibus si machaverint.. 
Virgines que virginitatem suam non custodierint, si eosdem 
qui eas violaverint duxerint et tenuerint maritos, eo quod solas 
nuptias violaverint, post annum sine pcenitentia reconciliari 
debebunt; vel si alios cognoverint viros, eo quod muuchate 
1. 25, causa xxvii. q. 1. Cf. c. 19 of the Synod of Ancyra. 
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sunt, placuit per quinquennii tempora, acta legitima pcenitentia, 
admitti eas ad communionem oportere. 

If a young girl who has taken no vows has committed a 
carnal sin, and if she marries him with whom she has been 
led away, she shall be reconciled at the end of one year, with- 
out being condemned to penance; that is to say, she may 
receive the communion at the end of one year, because she 
has violated only the marriage law, the rights of which she 
usurped before they were conferred upon her. 

Some manuscripts read, post panitentiam unius anni recon- 
cilientur ; that is to say, that one year’s penance should be 
imposed upon her. The difference between this reading and 
ours is not important, for our reading also imposes on the 
guilty one minor excommunication for a year; that is to say, 
privation of the communion, which we know was also a degree 
of penance, namely, the fourth. The canon only exempts her 
from the most severe degrees of excommunication, to which 
were attached positive works of penance. The other reading 
says nothing more. If this woman should marry any one 
except him with whom she had fallen, she would commit a 
sort of adultery, and ought to submit to five years of penance. 

The three following canons forbid to marry pagans, Jews, or 
heretics, and require no explanation :—— 


Can. 15. De conjugio corum qui ex gentilitate veniunt. 

Propter copiam puellarum gentilibus minime in matri- 
monium dandz sunt virgines Christiane, ne extas in flore 
tumens in adulterium anime resolvatur. 


Can. 16. De puellis fidelibus ne infidelibus conjungantur. 

Heretici si se transferre noluerint ad Ecclesiam catholicam, 
nec ipsis catholicas dandas esse puellas; sed neque Judeis 
neque hereticis dare placuit, eo quod nulla possit esse societas 
fideli cum infideli: si contra interdictum fecerint parentes, 
abstineri per quinquennium placet. 


Can. 17. De his qui filias suas sacerdotibus gentilium con- 
jungunt. 
Si qui forte sacerdotibus idolorum filias suas junxerint 
placuit nec in finem iis dandam esse communionem. 
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Can, 18. De sacerdotibus et ministris si mechaverint. 

Episcopi, presbyteres (!) et diacones si in ministerio positi 
detecti fuerint quod sint meechati, placuit propter scandalum 
et propter profanum crimen nec in finem eos communionem 
accipere debere. 

We must here, as in other places, understand by mechare, 
not only adultery in specie, but all fornication in general. 


Can. 19. De clericis negotia et mundinas sectantibus, 

Episcopi, presbyteres (!) et diacones de locis suis negotiandi 
causa non discedant, nec circumeuntes provincias questuosas 
nundinas sectentur: sane ad victum sibi conquirendum aut 
filium aut libertum aut mercenarium aut amicum aut quem- 
libet mittant, et si voluerint negotiari, intra provinciam nego- 
tientur. 

S. Cyprian, in his work de Lapsis, also complains that many 
bishops left their churches and went into foreign provinces for 
the sake of merchandise, and to give themselves up to trade, 


Can. 20. De clericis et laicis usuraris. 

Si quis clericorum detectus fuerit usuras accipere, placuit 
eum degradari et abstinerl. Si quis etiam laicus accepisse 
probatur usuras, et promiserit correptus jam se cassaturum nec 
ulterius exacturum, placuit ei veniam tribui: si vero in ea 
iniquitate duraverit, ab ecclesia esse projiciendum.? 

When we consider the seventeenth Nicene canon, which 
also forbids lending money at interest, we shall speak of the 
judgment of the ancient Church on this matter. The first 
part of our canon has been inserted by Gratian in the Corpus 
juris canon! 


Can. 21. De his qui tardius ad ecclesiam accedunt. 

Si quis in civitate positus tres dominicas ad ecclesiam non 
accesserit, pauco tempore abstineatur, ut correptus esse videatur. 

As we have said before,” Hosius proposed and had passed at 
the Council of Sardica a like statute against those who neglected 


1Cf. can. 2. 2P, 183, ed. Bened. 
3 Cf, the art. by the author in the Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1841, S. 405 ff. 
*C. 5, dist. 47, 5 P. 135. 

K 
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to go to church. It is the eleventh canon of the Greek and 
the fourteenth of the Latin text of the decrees of Sardica. 


Can. 22. De catholicis in heresim transeuntibus, si rever- 

tantur. 

Si quis de catholica Ecclesia ad heresim transitum fecerit 
rursusque recurrerit, placuit huic pcenitentiam non esse dene- 
gandam, eo quod cognoverit peccatum suum; qui etiam decem 
annis agat poenitentiam, cui post decem annos prestari com- 
munio debet; si vero infantes fuerint transducti, quod non suo 
vitio peccaverint incunctanter recipi debent. 


Can. 23. De temporibus jeyuniorum. 

Jejunii superpositiones per singulos menses placuit celebrari, 
exceptis diebus duorum mensium Julii et Augusti propter 
quorumdam infirmitatem. 

The swperponere (vmeptibecOar), or the superpositio (viép- 
ects), was an extension or prolongation of the fast beyond 
the usual duration (until the evening). 


Can. 24. De his qui in peregre baptizantur, ut ad clerum non 
veniant. 

‘ Omnes qui in peregre fuerint baptizati, eo quod eorum 
minime sit cognita vita, placuit ad clerum non esse promo- 
vendos in alienis provinciis. 

None could be admitted into the ranks of the clergy out of 
the province in which he had been baptized. This canon 
passed into the Corpus jur. can? 


Can. 25. De epistolis communicatorits confessorum. 

Omnis qui attulerit literas confessorias, sublato nomine 
confessoris, eo quod omnes sub hac nominis gloria pas- 
sim concutiant simplices, communicatorie ei dande sunt 
litteree. 

This canon has been interpreted in three ways. Mendoza, 
Baronius, and others, when commenting upon it, thought of the 

1 Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, Bd. v. Th. ii. 8. 98; Bohmer, Christliche 


Alterthumswissenschaft, Bd. ii. S. 98. 
2C. 4, dist. 98, 
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letters of peace (/ibelli pacis) which the martyrs and confessors 
gave to the laps, to procure for them a speedy reception into 
the Church. These libelld pacts, indeed, induced many bishops 
to admit a lapsus too promptly ; but our canon does not speak 
of this abuse: it does not complain that these letters deceived 
the bishops: it says, concutiant simplices. If the canon had 
been intended to warn the bishops against these libelli pacis, 
it would certainly not have said that they should give to the 
lapsis communicatorias literas ; for this was what was wrong, 
that they were admitted too soon to communion. Aubespine’ 
and Herbst? were of the opinion that ‘the canon had reference 
to some Christians who, before going a journey, did not ask 
for letters of communion from their bishop, but preferred 
letters of recommendation given by their confessor, regarding 
these as more important, and that this practice was forbidden 
by one synod. This, again, is a mistake. The meaning of 
the canon is this: “If a Christian, wishing to take a journey, 
submits to his bishop the draught of a letter of recommenda- 
tion, in which it is said that the bearer is a confessor, the 
bishop must erase the word confessor, sublato nomine confessoris, 
because many simple people are deceived by this title, and the 
bishop,.shall give common letters communicatorias.” * 


Can. 26. Ut omni sabbato jeyunetur. 

Errorem placuit corrigi, ut omni sabbati die superpositiones 
celebremus. 

The meaning of this canon also is equivocal. The title 
seems to imply that it orders a severe fast every Saturday, 
and the suppression of the contrary practice followed up to 
that time. It is thus explained by Garsias in Binius* and 
Menioza.> However, as the sixty-fifth apostolic canon pre- 
scribes that, except Holy Saturday, no Saturday should be a 
fast-day, our canon may also mean, “The ancient error of 
fasting strictly every Saturday must be abolished:” that is to 

1JIn Mansi, ii. 42. 2 Quartalsch. 1821, S. 30. 

3 Cf. Rémi Ceillier, .c. p. 665; Migne, Dic. des Conciles, i. 820; and Dr. 
Miinchen, “‘ Abhandlung iiber das erste Concil von Arles” (dissertation upon 
the first Council of Arles), in the Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie u. Theologie, 


Heft 27, S. 51 ff. 
4 Mansi, ii. 31. 5 Ibid. p. 227. 
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say, the superpositio is ordered only for Holy Saturday; and for 
other Saturdays, as for Fridays, the statio only, that is to say, 
the half-fast is ordered. But in comparing this canon with 
the forty-third, where the same expressions are again found, 
we see that the ut determines what was to be henceforth 
observed, and not in what the errer consisted. According to 
that, our decree would mean that the superpositio must be 
observed every Saturday, and we must adopt the explanation 
of Garsias. 


Can. 27. De clericis ut eatraneas feminas in domo non 
habeant. 


Episcopus vel quilibet alius clericus aut sororem aut filiam 
virginem dicatam Deo tantum secum habeat; extraneam 
nequaquam habere placuit. 

This canon is more severe than the third similar canon of 
the Council of Nica. It allows the clergy to have with them 
in their house (a) only their sisters, or their own daughters ; 
(6) and also that these must be virgins, and consecrated to 
God, that is, having vowed their virginity to God.’ 


Can. 28. De oblationibus eorum qui non communicant. 

Episcopum placuit ab eo, qui non communicat, munus acci- 
pere non debere. 

In the same way as in the first canon, we must here under- 
stand by those gui non communicant, Christians who, like peni- 
tents or catechumens, are not in the communio (community), 
and who therefore do not receive the holy Eucharist. The 
meaning of the canon is: “The bishop cannot accept at the 
altar the offerings (oblata) of those who do not communicate.” 


Can. 29. De energumenis qualiter habeantur in ecclesia. 

Energumenus qui ab erratico spiritu exagitur, hujus nomen 
neque ad altare cum oblatione esse recitandum, nec permitten- 
dum ut sua manu in ecclesia ministret, 

This canon, like the seventy-eighth apostolic canon, excludes 
demoniacs possessed by the evil spirit from active participation 
in divine service: they cannot present any offerings; their 

1 Cf. the nineteenth canon of Ancyra, 
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names cannot be read among those who are inscribed in the 
diptychs as offering the sacrifice (diptychis offerentiwm); and 
they must not be permitted to hold any office in the Church.’ 


Can. 30. De his qui post lavacrum mechati sunt, ne subdia- 

cones fiant. 

Subdiaconos eos ordinari non debere qui in adolescentia sua 
fuerint mcechati, eo quod postmodum per subreptionem ad 
altiorem gradum promoveantur: vel si qui sunt in preteritum 
ordinati, amoveantur. 


Can. 31. De adolescentibus qui post lavacrum mechati sunt. 

Adolescentes qui post fidem lavacri salutaris fuerint moechati, 
cum duxerint uxores, acta legitima poenitentia placuit ad com- 
munionem eos admitti. 

These two canons need no explanation. 


Can. 32. De excommunicatis presbyteris ut in necessitate 

communtionem dent. 

Apud presbyterum, si quis gravi lapsu in ruinam mortis 
inciderit, placuit agere pcenitentiam mon debere, sed potius 
apud episcopum: cogente tamen infirmitate necesse est pres- 
byterem(!) communionem prestare debere, et diaconem si ei 
jusserit sacerdos. 

This canon is quite in conformity with the ancient custom, 
according to which the bishop only, and not a priest, could 
receive a penitent into the Church. It was only in a case of 
extreme necessity that a priest, or, according to the orders of 
a priest, a deacon, could give a penitent the communion, that 
is, could administer to him the eucharistic bread in sign of 
reconciliation: deacons often gave the communion in the 
ancient Church.’ The title of the canon is evidently wrong, 
and ought to be thus worded: De presbyteris ut excommunt- 
catis in necessitate, etc. It is thus, indeed, that Mansi read it 
in several manuscripts. 


1 Cf. below, the thirty-seventh canon. 

® Binterim (Katholik, 1821, Bd. ii. S. 482 f.) thus understands this canon : 
‘« Even in a case of urgent necessity, the priest only ought to give the com- 
munion ; but if he asks it, the deacon may help him.” 
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Can. 38. De episcopis et ministris ut ab uxoribus abstineant. 

Placuit in totum prohibere episcopis, presbyteris et diaconi- 
bus vel omnibus clericis positis in ministerio abstinere se a 
conjugibus suis et non generare filios: quicunque vero fecerit, 
ab honore clericatus exterminetur. 

This celebrated canon contains the most ancient command 
of celibacy. The bishops, priests, and deacons, and in general 
all the clergy, gui in ministerio positt sunt, that is, who are 
specially employed in the service of the altar,’ ought no longer 
to have any conjugal intercourse with their wives, under pain 
of deposition, if they were married when they took orders. 
The history of the Council of Nicza will give us the oppor- 
tunity of considering the question of celibacy in the primitive 
Church. We will only add here, that the wording of our canon 
is defective: prohibere abstinere et non generare. The canon 
seems to order what, on the contrary, it would prohibit, viz. : 
“It is forbidden that the clergy should abstain from their 
wives.” <A similarly inexact expression is found in the 
eightieth canon. 


Can. 34. Me ceret in cemeteriis incendantur. 

Cereos per diem placuit in coemeterio non incendi, inquie- 
tandi enim sanctorum spiritus non sunt. Qui hec non obser- 
vaverint arceantur ab Ecclesie communione. 

It is forbidden to light wax candles during the day in ceme- 
teries, for fear of troubling the spirits of the saints. Garsias 
thus explains this canon: “ for fear of troubling and distract- 
ing the faithful, who pray in the cemeteries.” “He thus makes 
sancti the synonym of faithful. Binterim has taken it in 
the same sense :? sanctorwm with him is synonymous with 
sancta agentium; and he translates it, “ so that the priests, 
who fulfil their holy offices, may not be distracted.” Baronius, 
on the contrary, says: “ Many neophytes brought the custom 
from paganism, of lighting many wax candles upon tombs. 


1 That this is the true meaning, is seen from the parallel passage of the 
Council of Carthage of 390, c. ii., where it is said that bishops, priests, and 
Levites, vel qui sacramentis divinis inserviunt, are pledged to celibacy. Hard. 
i, 951. 

2 Katholik, 1821, Bd. ii. 8. 435. 
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The Synod forbids this, because metaphorically it troubles the 
souls of the dead; that is to say, this superstition wounds 
them.” Aubespine gives a fourth explanation. He begins 
with the supposition that the bishops of Elvira partook of the 
opinion, then very general, that the souls of the dead hovered 
over their tombs for some time. The Synod consequently 
forbade that wax candles should be lighted by day, perhaps 
to abolish a remnant of paganism, but also to prevent the 
repose of the souls of the dead from being troubled.’ 


Can. 35. Ne feemine in cemetertis pervigilent. 
Placuit prohiberi ne foeminz in coemeterio pervigilent, eo 
quod seepe sub obtentu orationis latenter scelera commitiunt. 


Can, 36. Ne picture in ecclesia fiant. 

Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod colitur 
et adoratur in parietibus depingatur. 

These canons are easy to understand: we have elsewhere 
explained why the ancient Church did not tolerate images.” 
Binterim and Aubespine do not believe in a complete ex- 
clusion: they think that the Church in general, and the Synod 
of Elvira in particular, wished to proscribe only a certain kind 
of images. Binterim® believes that this Synod forbade only 
one thing,—namely, that any one might hang images in the 
Church according to his fancy, and often therefore inad- 
missible ones. Aubespine thinks that our canon forbids only 
images representing God (because it says adoratur), and not 
other pictures, especially those of saints. But the canon also 
says colitur, and the prohibition is conceived in very general 
terms.* 


Can. 37. De energumenis non baptizatis. 
Eos qui ab immundis spiritibus vexantur, si in fine mortis 
fuerint constituti, baptizari placet: si fideles fuerint, dandam 


1Cf, Nat. Alex. Eccles. Hist. sec. iii. lc. iv. 148. 

2 Cf. the art. Christusbilder, by Dr. Hefele, in the Kirchenlewicon of Wetzcr 
et Welte, Bd. ii, S. 519 f. 

3 Katholik, 1821, Bd. ii. 8. 486. 

“Cf. Nat. Alex. Hccles. Hist. sec. iii. lc. iv. 141 sg., 145, note, 
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esse communionem. Prohibendum etiam ne lucernas hi pub- 
lice accendant ; si facere contra interdictum voluerint, absti- 
neatur a communione. 

This canon, like the 29th, speaks of demoniacs. If they 
are catechumens, they may be baptized when at the point of 
death (in articulo mortis), but not before that. If they are 
baptized, the communion may be administered to them when 
at the point of death, but not before. However, as the 29th 
canon had before forbidden any ministry in the Church to 
demoniacs, ours particularly adds that they could not fulfil 
the least service in the Church, not even light the lamps. 
Perhaps it may have been the custom to have the lamps of the 
Church lighted by those who were to be baptized, or by those 
who were to communicate, on the day when they were to 
receive this sacrament; and the Synod forbids that demo- 
niacs should do so, even if, in spite of their illness, they 
were able to receive a sacrament. The inscription of the 
canon does not correspond to its whole tenor. 


Can. 38. Ut in necessitate et fideles baptizent. 

Loco peregre navigantes aut si ecclesia proximo non fuerit, 
posse fidelem, qui lavacrum suum integrum habet nec sit 
bigamus, baptizare in necessitate infirmitatis positum, cate- 
chumenum, ita ut si supervixerit ad episcopum eum perducat, 
ut per manus impositionem perfici possit. 

During a sea voyage, or in general, if no church is near, a 
layman who has not soiled his baptismal , robe (by apostasy), 
and is not a bigamist, may baptize a catechumen who is at 
the point of death ; the bishop ought afterwards to lay hands 
on the newly baptized, to confirm him." 


Can. 39. De gentilibus si in discrimine baptizart expetunt. 

Gentiles si in infirmitate desideraverint sibi manum im- 
poni, si fuerit eorum ex aliqua parte honesta vita, placuit eis 
manum imponi et fieri Christianos. 

This canon has been interpreted in two different ways. 
Binius? Katerkamp, and others, hold that the dposition of 


1 Cf. what is said above on the baptism of heretics, p. 112. 
* In Mansi, ii. p. 40. 3 Kirchengeschichte, ii. S. 21. 
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hands spoken of in this canon does not mean confirmation, 
but a ceremony by means of which any one was admitted 
into the lowest class of catechumens. These interpreters 
appeal principally to the pretended seventh canon of the 
second C&cumenical Council We there read: “We admit 
them only as pagans: the first day we make them Christians 
(in the widest sense); the second, catechumens; the third, 
we exorcise them,” etc. etc. According to that, our canon 
would say: “When a heathen, having a good name, desires 
during an illness that hands should be laid upon him, it 
ought to be done, that he may become a Christian.” That is 
to say, he ought by the imposition of hands to be admitted 
among those who wish to be Christians, consequently among 
the Christians in the widest sense. The forty-fifth canon 
also takes the word catechwmenus as synonymous with Chris- 
tian. Besides, we find Constantine the Great received the 
imposition of hands at the baths of Helenopolis before his bap- 
tism: a ceremony of this kind then preceded the reception of 
the first sacrament.” Relying upon these considerations, the 
commentators we mentioned say that the canon of Elvira 
does not speak of baptism, because this could not be admi- 
nistered until after much longer trial. The provost of the 
Cathedral at Koln, Dr. Miinchen, gives another explanation 
in his dissertation upon the first Synod of Arles? According 
to him,— 

a. As the thirty-seventh canon allows the baptism of 
demoniacs, it is not probable that they would be more severe 
with respect to ordinary sick persons in the thirty-ninth 
canon. On the contrary, the Church has always been tender 
towards the sick: she has always hastened to confer baptism 
upon them, because it is necessary to salvation; and for that 
reason she introduced clinical baptism. 

b. In the thirty-eighth canon the Church allows a layman 
to baptize one who should fall seriously ill during a sea 
voyage, but not to confirm him. She certainly, then, would 


1 We shall prove, when the time comes, that this canon does not belong to the 
second Cicumenical Council, but is a little more recent. 

2 Cf. below, sec. 52. 

* Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Philos. u. Kathol. Theologie, Heft 26, S. 80 t 
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allow this sick person to be confirmed if a bishop were pre- 
sent in the ship. 

ce. As for one who should fall ill upon land, he could easily 
call a bishop to him; and therefore the case foreseen by the 
thirty-eighth canon does not apply to him: it would be easy 
to confer baptism and confirmation on him. 

d. The thirty-ninth canon, then, means: “ Whoso shall fall 
ill upon land, and who can summon a bishop to him, may 
receive baptism and confirmation at the same time.” 

e. Understood in this way, the canon is more in unison 
with the two preceding, and with the practice of the ancient 
Church towards the sick. 


Can. 40. Ne cd quod idolothytum est fideles accipiant. 

Prohibere placuit, ut quum rationes suas accipiunt posses- 
sores, quidquid ad idolum datum fuerit, accepto non ferant; 
si post interdictum fecerint, per quinquennii spatia temporum 
a communione esse arcendos. 

That is to say: When the proprietors of lands and houses 
receive their rents (rationes)—for example, fruits from their 
farmers, who perhaps are still pagans,—they ought not to admit 
anything which had been sacrificed to the gods, under pain of 
five years’ excommunication. 


Can. 41. Ut prohibeant domini idola colere servis swis. 

Admoneri placuit fideles, ut in quantum possunt prohibeant 
ne idola in domibus suis habeant; si vero vim metuunt ser- 
vorum, vel se ipsos puros conservent; si non fecerint, alieni 
ab ecclesia habeantur. 

The preceding canon had shown that many Christians had 
farmers who were pagans; the present canon supposes the 
case of a Christian having heathen slaves, and it enacts: 

a. That he ought not, even in this case, to tolerate idols 
in his house. 

b. That if he cannot conform to this rule, and must fear 
the slaves on account of their number, he may leave them 
their idols; but he must so much the more keep at a dis- 
tance from them, and watch against every approach to 
idolatry. 
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Can. 42. De his qui ad fidem veniunt quando baptizentur. 

Eos qui ad primam fidem credulitatis accedunt, si bone 
fuerint conversationis, intra biennium temporum placuit ad 
baptismi gratiam admitti debere, nisi infirmitate compellente 
coegerit ratio velocius subvenire periclitanti vel gratiam pos- 
tulanti. 

He who has a good name, and wishes to become a Chris- 
tian, must be a catechumen for two years: then he may be 
baptized. If he should fall ill, and desire the grace of bap- 
tism, it may be granted to him before the expiration of two 
years. 


Can. 43. De celebratione Pentecostes. 

Pravam institutionem emendari placuit juxta auctoritatem 
Scripturarum, ut cuncti diem Pentecostes celebremus, ne si 
quis non fecerit, novam heresim induxisse notetur. 

Some parts of Spain had allowed the bad custom of cele- 
brating the fortieth day after Easter, not the fiftieth; conse- 
quently the Ascension of Christ, and not Pentecost. Several 
ancient manuscripts, indeed, contain this addition: non qua- 
dragesimam. The same addition is found in an ancient abridg- 
ment of the canons of Elvira, with which Mansi makes us 
acquainted :? post Pascha quinguagesima tencatur, non quadra- 
gesima. We learn also from Cassian, that in the primitive 
Church some Christians wished to close the paschal season 
with the feast of the Ascension, that is, at the fortieth day. 
They regarded all Easter-time only as a remembrance of 
Christ’s sojourn among His disciples during the forty days 
which followed His resurrection; and therefore they wished 
to close this period with the feast of the Ascension.® Herbst 
supposes that a Montanist party in Spain wished to suppress 
the feast of Pentecost altogether, because the Montanists be- 
lieved that the Holy Spirit did not descend until He came in 
Montanus,* who was regarded by his followers as the Com- 
forter. 


1 Mansi, J.c. p. 18; Bruns, Zc. p. 7, not. 16; Mendoza in Mansi, (.c. p. 295. 
2 Zc. p. 21 sq. 

3 Cassian, Collat. xxi. ec. 20; Mendoza in Mansi, Lc. p. 297. 

4 Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1821, S. 39 f. 
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Can. 44. De meretricibus paganis si convertantur. 

Meretrix que aliquando fuerit et postea habuerit maritum, 
si postmodum ad credulitatem venerit; incunctanter placuit 
esse recipiendam. 

If a pagan courtezan has given up this abominable way of 
life, and is married, being still a pagan, there is no particular 
obstacle to her admission into the Church. She ought to be 
treated as other pagan women. 


Can. 45. De catechumenis qui ecclesiam non frequentant. 

Qui aliquando fuerit catechumenus et per infinita tempora 
nunquam ad ecclesiam accesserit, si eum de clero quisque 
cognoverit esse Christianum, aut testes aliqui extiterint fideles, 
placuit ei baptismum non negari, eo quod veterem hominem 
dereliquisse videatur. 

The case is here imagined of a catechumen who has not 
been to church for a long time, probably because he did not 
wish to be known as a Christian during a time of persecution ; 
but afterwards his conscience awakes, and he asks to be bap- 
tized. The canon ordains that if he is known to the clergy 
of the Church to which he belongs, and they know him to be 
a Christian, ae. a believer in Christ, or if some of the faithful 
can attest this, he shall be admitted to baptism, because he 
appears to have put off the lukewarmness of the old man. 

Aubespine? gives another interpretation which appears 
forced, and shows that he most probably had not the text be- 
fore him. According to him, the meaning of the canon would 
be: “ When a catechumen has fallen away for a long time, 
and still after all desires baptism and to become a Chris- 
tian, if he should suddenly lose speech, for example, from iiness 
(the canon says not a word of all that), he may be baptized, 
provided a clergyman or several of the laity attest that he has 
desired baptism, and has become a real Christian.” The 
Abbé Migne has placed this explanation in his Dictionary of 
the Councils. 


Cay. 46. De fidelibus st apostaverint quamdiu peniteant. 
Si quis fidelis apostata per infinita tempora ad ecclesiam 
1 In Mansi, ii. 50, 31. p. 824. 
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non accesserit, si tamen aliquando fuerit reversus nec fuerit 
idololator, post decem annos placuit communionem accipere. 

The sin of a Christian who should absent himself from 
church for a long time was naturally much greater than that 
of acatechumen. For this reason, the baptized Christian who 
has in fact apostatized is only received to the communion 
after a ten years’ penance, and even then if he has not sacri- 
ficed to the gods. It appears to us that this canon alludes to 
the time of Diocletian’s persecution; for during that terrible 
time more than one cowardly Christian did not go to church, 
gave no sign of Christian life, and thus apostatized in fact, 
without positively offering sacrifice to the idols. 


Can, 47. De co qui uxorem habens sepius mechatur. 

Si quis fidelis habens uxorem non semel sed sepe fuerit 
mechatus in fine mortis est conveniendus: quod si se pro- 
miserit cessaturum, detur ei communio: si resuscitatus rursus 
fuerit mcechatus, placuit ulterius non ludere eum de com- 
munione pacis. 

If.a Christian who is married, and has been often guilty 
of adultery, is near death, they must go to see him (est con- 
veniendus), and ask him whether, if he should recover, he 
promises to amend his ways. If he promises, the holy com- 
munion should be administered to him; if he should recover, 
and should again be guilty of adultery, the holy communion 
must not be allowed to be thus despised, it must hence- 
forth be refused to him, even in articulo mortis. The sixty- 
ninth and seventy-eighth canons complete the meaning of 
this one. 


Can. 48. De baptizatis ut nihil accipiat clerus. 

Emendari placuit ut hi qui baptizantur, ut fieri solebat, 
numos in concha non mittant, ne sacerdos quod gratis accepit 
pretio distrahere videatur. Neque pedes eorum lavandi sunt a 
sacerdotibus vel clericis. 

This canon forbids at the same time two things relative to 
baptism : 

1. It was the custom in Spain for the neophytes, at the 
time of their baptism, to put an offering into the shell which 
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had been used at the baptism. This offering, afturwards called 
the stole-rights,' was to be suppressed. 

2. The second part of the canon shows that there was the 
same custom in certain parts of Spain as at Milan” and in 
Gaul,’ but which, from the testimony of St. Ambrose, did not 
exist at Rome, viz. that the bishop and clergy should wash 
the feet of the newly baptized when they left the baptismal 
font. Our Synod forbids this, and this canon has passed into 
the Corp. jur. can 


Can. 49. De frugibus fidelium ne a Sude@is benedicantur. 

Admoneri placuit possessores, ut non patiantur fructus suos, 
quos a Deo percipiunt cum gratiarum actione, a Judeis bene- 
dici, ne nostram irritam et infirmam faciant benedictionem : 
si quis post interdictum facere usurpaverit, penitus ab ecclesia 
abjiciatur. 

The Jews were so numerous and so powerful in Spain 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, that they might 
at one time have hoped to be able to Judaize the whole 
country. According to the monuments—which, however, are 
of doubtful authority—they established themselves in Spain 
in the time of King Solomon.’ It is more likely that they 
crossed from Africa to the Spanish peninsula only about a 
hundred years before Christ. There they soon increased in 
number and importance, and could energetically carry on their 
work of proselytizing.® This is the reason that the Synod of 
Elvira had to forbid to the priests and the laity all intimate 
intercourse with Jews (can. 50), and especially marriage (can. 
16); for there is no doubt that at this period many Chris- 
tians of high rank in Spain became Jews, as Jost shows in 
his work.’ 


1 Something like surplice-fees.—ED. 

2 Cf. Ambros. lib. iii. de Sacramentis, c. i. p. 362, vol. ii. ed. Bened. 

3 Mabillon in Missalibus Gothico et Gallicano vetert. Cf. Ceillier, l.c. iii. 670, 
and Herbst in Tiibinger Quartalsch. 1821, S. 40. , 

4C. 104, causa i. q. 1. 

5 Jost, Geschichte der Isracliten seit der Zeit der Maccabier bis auf unsere 
Tage, Berlin 1825, Thi. v. 8. 18. . 

6 Jost, 2c. S. 17. 

T1.c. S. 32-34. See Hefele on Cardinal Ximenes, 2d ed. S. 256 ff 
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Can. 50. De Christianis qui cum Judeis vescuntur. 

Si vero quis clericus vel fidelis cum Judeis cibum sump- 
serit, placuit eum a communione abstineri, ut debeat emen- 
dari. 


Can, 51. De hereticis ut ad clerum non promoveantur. 

Ex omni heresi fidelis si venerit, minime est ad clerum 
promovendus: vel si qui sunt in preteritum ordinati, sine 
dubio deponantur. 

These canons are easy to understand. 


Can. 52. De his qui in ecclesia libellos famosos ponunt. 

Hi qui inventi fuerint libellos famosos in ecclesia ponere 
anathematizentur. 

This canon forbids the affixing of satires (libellos famosos') 
in churches, or the reading of them. It has been inserted in 
the Corp. jur. can. 


Can. 53. De episcopis qui excommunicato alieno communt- 

cant. 

Placuit cunctis ut ab eo episcopo quis recipiat communio- 
nem a quo abstentus in crimine aliquo quis fuerit; quod si 
alius episcopus presumpserit eum admitti, illo adhuc minime 
faciente vel consentiente a quo fuerit communione privatus, 
sciat se hujusmodi causas inter fratres esse cum status sui 
periculo preestaturum. 

One excommunicated by a bishop can only be restored by 
the bishop who condemned him. Another bishop receiving 
him into communion, unless the first bishop acts at the same 
time, or approves of the reconciliation, must answer for it be- 
fore his brethren, that is to say, before the provincial synod, 
and must run the danger of being deprived of his office 
(status). 


Can. 54. De parentibus qui fidem sponsaliorum frangunt. 

Si qui parentes fidem fregerint sponsaliorum, triennii tem- 
pore abstineantur ; si tamen idem sponsus vel sponsa in gravi 
crimine fuerint deprehensi, erunt excusati parentes; si in 

1Cf. Suetonius, Vita Octavii Aug. c. 55. 2 C. 3, causa v. q. 1. 
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iisdem fuerit vitium et polluerint se, superior sentuntia ser- 
vetur. 

If the parents of those who are betrothed fail to keep the 
promises made at the betrothal, these parents shall be ex- 
cluded from the communion for three years, unless either of 
the betrothed persons be convicted of a very serious fault. 
In this case, the parents may break the engagement. If the 
betrothed have sinned together, the first arrangement con- 
tinues ; that is, the parents cannot then separate them. This 
canon is found in the Corp. juris can. 


Can. 55. De sacerdotibus gentilium qui jam non sacrificant. 

Sacerdotes qui tantum coronas portant, nec sacrificant nec 
de suis sumptibus aliquid ad idola prestant, placuit post bien- 
nium accipere communionem. 

It may be asked whether the word sacerdotes is to be under- 
stood as referring to pagan priests who wished to be admitted 
as Christians, or to Christians who, as we have seen above 
(can. 2), still bore the office of famines. Aubespine is of the 
latter opinion, and according to him the canon would have 
this meaning: “The Christian who bears the office of flamen, 
and wears the distinctive sign—that is, the crown—without 
having sacrificed himself, or having contributed money to 
pagan sacrifices, must be excluded from eucharistic com- 
munion for two years.” Aubespine gives the two following 
reasons in support of his explanation: (@.) When a pagan 
priest wished to become a Christian, he was not kept longer or 
more strictly than others as a catechumen, even when he had 
himself offered sacrifice. (0.) If it had referred to a pagan 
priest wishing to become a Christian, the Synod would have 
said, placwit post bienniwm accipere lavacrum (baptism), and 
not accipere communionem, This latter expression is used only 
for those who have been excluded for some time from the 
Church, and are admitted afresh into her bosom. 

For our part, we think that this fifty-fifth canon is nothing 
but a complement of the second and third canons, and that it 
forms with them the following gradation :— 

Can. 2. Christians who, as flamines, have sacrificed to idols 

1C. 1, causa xxxi. q. 3, 
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and given public pagan games, cannot receive the communion, 
even when at the point of death. 

Can. 3. If they have not offered sacrifices, but have had 
the games celebrated, they may communicate at the close of 
their life, after a previous penance. 

Can. 55. If they have not offered: sacrifice, nor contributed 
by their fortune to pagan sacrifices (and to such public 
games), they may receive the communion after two years of 
penance. 

This gradation is continued in the two following canons, 
the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh : they refer to Christians who 
have not been flamines, but who haye borne other offices in a 
heathen state, and so haye been brought into relation with 
paganism. 

The fifty-fifth canon evidently alludes to a former and not 
far distant time of persecution, during which Christians feared 
to refuse the office of flamines which fell to their lot, and by 
a half compliance wore the distinctive mark of their office, the 
crown, in order to pass uninjured through the time of perse- 
cution. 


Can. 56. De megistratibus et dwumviris. 

Magistratus vero uno anno quo agit duumviratum, prohi- 
bendum placet ut se ab ecclesia cohibeat. 

What the consuls were at Rome, the duwmviri were, on 
a small scale, in the Roman municipalities: their office also 
lasted only a year. These duwmviri were obliged, by virtue 
of their office, to watch over pagan priests personally, and the 
temples of the town; they had to preside at public solemni- 
ties, in processions, etc., which, like all the other national 
feasts of the Romans, had always more or less a semi-religious 
and pagan character. For this reason the Synod forbade the 
duumvirt to enter the Church as long as they were in office. 
In limiting itself to this prohibition, it gave proof of great 
moderation and of wise consideration, which we ought to ap- 
preciate. An absolute prohibition to hold this office would 
have given up the charge of the most important towns to 
pagans. But the Council is much more severe in the fol- 
lowing canon. 

L 
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Can. 57. De his qui vestimenta ad ornandam pompam dede- 

runt. 

Matrone vel earum mariti vestimenta sua ad ornandam 
seculariter pompam non dent; et si fecerint, triennio absti- 
neantur. 

This canon is directed against Christians who should lend 
their garments for worldly shows, ze. for public, half-heathen- 
ish religious processions. They are punished with three years 
of excommunication. But why are they treated so much 
more severely than the dwumviri? Because these men and 
women were not obliged to lend their attire, whilst the 
duumviri were fulfilling their public duty as citizens. Per- 
haps also some gave their garments, that they might not be 
suspected during the persecutions. 


Can. 58. De his qui communicatorias litteras portant, ut de 
Jide interrogentur, 

Placuit ubique et maxime in eo loco, in quo prima cathedra 
coustituta est episcopatus, ut interrogentur hi qui communica- 
torias litteras tradunt an omnia recte habeant suo testimonio 
comprobata. 

In Africa no metropolitan rights were attached to particu- 
lar towns: they always belonged to the oldest bishop of the 
province, whose bishopric was then called prima sedes.! 
Carthage only was the metropolitan see. It appears to have 
been the same in Spain before Constantine the Great divided 
that country into seven political provinces, which entailed 
the division into ecclesiastical provinces. This may explain 
why the Bishop of Acci presided at the Synod of Elvira: he 
was probably the oldest of all the bishops present. What 
is elsewhere called prima sedes in our canon is prima cathe- 
dra ; and the bishops of the prima cathedra were to question 
Christian travellers about their respective dioceses, the latter 
were to present their recommendatory letters, and were to 
be asked if they could affirm that all was in a satisfactory 
state. 


1Cf. De Marca, de Primatibus, p. 10, in the Appendix to the book de Concor- 
dia sacerdotii et imperii, and Van Espen. Commentar. in canones et decrewa, 
p- 315. 
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Can. 59. De fidelibus ne ad Capitolivm cousa sacrificandi 

ascendant, 

‘Prohibendum ne quis Christianus ut gentilis ad idolum 
Capitolii causa sacrificandi ascendat et videat ; quod si fecerit, 
pari crimine teneatur: si fuerit fidelis, post decem annos acta 
peenitentia recipiatur. 

Like Rome, many municipalities had a capitol, in the court 
of which sacrifices were offered to the gods, and many Chris- 
tians were present at the ceremonies of the pagan worship. 
Was it from curiosity ? was it in order to shelter themselves 
from inquiry, not to be known during the persecution, and to 
pass for heathen? This is what we are unable to decide. At 
any rate, the Synod declared that— 

a. Any Christian, either baptized or a catechumen, who 
should be present at the sacrifices, should be considered as 
having offered sacrifice himself. 

b. Consequently any Christian who has been present at 
these sacrifices should be excommunicated and a penitent for 
ten years. The Synod says nothing about the punishment of 
guilty catechumens: in every case they were in general 
punished less severely than the faithful, and perhaps the fourth 
canon was applied to them by analogy. 


Can. 60. De his qui destruentes tdola occiduntur. 

Si quis idola fregerit et ibidem fuerit occisus, quatenus in 
Evangelio scriptum non est neque invenietur sub apostolis 
unquam factum, placuit in numero eum non recipi martyrum. 

It happened sometimes that too zealous Christians would 
destroy the idols, and have to pay for their boldness with their 
life. The Synod decrees that they must not be considered as 
martyrs, for the gospel does not require deeds of this kind, and 
the apostles did not act in this way; but they considered it 
praiseworthy if a Christian, whom they might wish to oblige 
to offer sacrifice to an idol, should overthrow the statue, and 
break it, as Prudentius Clemens relates with commendation of 
Eulalia, who suffered martyrdom in Spain in 304, and there- 
fore a short time previous to this Synod? 


1 Prudentius Clemens, Peristeph. iii. in hon. Eulalie, p. 211, ed. Obba. CE 
Rainart, Acta Martyr. ed. Galura, iii. 69 sqq. 
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Can. 61. De his qui duabus sororibus copuluntur. 

Si quis post obitum uxoris sue sororem ejus duxerit et 
ipsa fuerit fidelis, quinquennium a communione placuit ab- 
stineri, nisi forte velocius dari pacem necessitas coegerit in- 
firmitatis. 

When &. Basil the Great ascended the archiepiscopal throne 
of Cesarea, he forbade that a husband, after the death of his 
wife, should marry her sister; and when some one, of the 
name of Diodorus, reproached him upon this subject, Basil 
defended himself in a letter, which has been preserved, and 
proved that.such marriages had always been prohibited at 
Cesarea.! The Spanish Fathers of Elvira shared S, Basil’s 
opinions, as also did the Synod of Neocesarea of 314, can. 2, 
as we shall see hereafter. It is well known that, according to 
canon law, these marriages are both forbidden and declared to 
be invalid? 


Can. 62. De aurigis et pantomimis si convertantur. 

Si auriga aut pantomimus credere voluerint, placuit ut prius 
artibus suis renuntient, et tunc demum suscipiantur, ita ut 
ulterius ad ea non revertantur, qui si facere contra interdictum 
tentaverint, projiciantur ab ecclesia. 

The “ Apostolical Constitutions” ® contain the same decree. 
On the subject of the repugnance of the ancient Church for all 
these pantomimic scenes, cf. Hefele, “ Rigorismus in dem Leben 
und den Ansichten der alten Christen” (Severity in the Lives 
and Opinions of the early Christians), an essay published in 
the Tubinger Theol. Quartalschrift, 1841 (S. 396 ff.). 


The following series of canons treats of carnal sins :-— 


Can. 63. De uxoribus que filios ex adulterio necant. 

Si qua per adulterium absente marito suo conceperit, idque 
post facinus occiderit, placuit nec in finem dandam esse com- 
munionem, eo quod geminaverit scelus. 


18. Basilii Zpist. 160, Opp. iii. 249, ed. Bened. 

20. 1 and 8, x., de Consanguinitate et affinitate (iv. 14). Cf. Coneil. Trid. 
sessio 24, cap. 4, de ref. matrim. 

3 Lib. viii. c. 82. 
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Can. 64. De faeminis que usque ad mortem cwm alenis viris 

adulterant. 

Si qua usque in finem mortis suze cum alieno viro fuerit 
mechata, placuit, nec in finem dandam ei esse communionem. 
Si vero eum reliquerit, post decem annos accipiat communionem 
acta legitima pcenitentia. 


Can. 65. De adulteris uxoribus clericorwin. 

Si cujus clerici uxor fuerit moechata et scierit eam maritus 
suus meoechari et non eam statim projecerit, nec in finem 
accipiat communionem, ne ab his qui exemplum bone con- 
versationis esse debent, ab eis videantur scelerum magisteria 
procedere. 

The Shepherd of Hermas? had before, like this canon, strin- 
gently commanded not only the clergy, but all Christians, not 
to continue to live conjugally with an adulterous spouse, who 
would not amend her ways, but would persevere in sin? Dr. 
Herbst says, that what made the sixty-fifth canon necessary 
was probably the very frequent case of married men having 
taken orders, and not being able to have conjugal intercourse 
with their wives, who were therefore on that very account 
easily tempted to forget themselves.’ 

The series of canons against carnal sins is continued in the 
following, which forbids marriage with a daughter-in-law :— 


Can. 66. De his qui privignas suas ducunt. 
Si quis privignam suam duxerit uxorem, eo quod sit incestus 
placuit nec in finem dandam esse communionem. 


Can. 67. De conjugio catechumene famine. 

Prohibendum ne qua fidelis vel catechumena aut comatos 
aut viros cinerarios habeant: queecumque hoc fecerint, a com- 
munione arceantur. 

If we attach any importance to the title of this canon, it 
must be thought to indicate that Christian women, whether 
catechumens or baptized, were forbidden to marry those desig- 


1 Lib. ii, mandat. iv. 
2 See Hefele’s ed. Opp. Patrum apostolicorum, p. 358, ed. 3. 
® Quartaischrift, 1821, S. 43. 
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nated by the name of comatos and cinerarios. In other manu- 
scripts we read comicos and scenicos, If the latter reading is 
the true one, the meaning of the canon is very clear—“A 
Christian woman must not marry an actor ;” and this prohibi- 
tion would explain the aversion of the ancient Church to the 
theatre, which has been before mentioned. But it is probable 
that, not having been able to find out the meaning of the 
words comati and cinerartt, later copyists have altered them, 
and changed them into comiei and scenict, Imagining that here 
was a prohibition of marriage, they could not understand why 
a Christian woman was not to marry a man having long hair, 
or even a hairdresser. We believe that Aubespine is right 
when he reminds us that many pagan women had foreign 
slaves, and especially hairdressers, in their service, who mi- 
nistered not only to the needs of luxury, but to the secret 
satisfaction of their passions. Perhaps these effeminate slaves 
— these spadones— encouraging the licentiousness of their 
mistresses, wore long hair, or, coming from foreign countries— 
for instance, from Gallia comata—where long hair was always 
worn, they introduced this name of comati. Tertullian speaks 
of the cinerarts ( peregrine: proceritatis), and describes them as 
foreigners, with slight figures, and forming part of the suite of 
a woman of the world... He mentions them in connection with 
the spadones, who were ad licentiam secti, or, as S. Jerome says, 
in securam libidinem easecti? 

Juvenal* has not forgotten to signalize these relations of 
Roman women with eunuchs: “Sunt, quas eunuchi imbelles 
et mollia semper Oscula delectent.” 

Martial * denounces them, if possible, still more energetically. 
Perhaps these eunuchs wore long hair like women in order that 
they might be called comati. Let us finally remark, that in 
the Glossary cinerarius is translated by d0bd0s éraipas.® 

If this second explanation of the sixty-seventh canon is 
accepted, it can be easily imagined why it should be placed in 
a series of canons treating of carnal sins. 


1Tertull. Ad Uzor. lib. 2, c. 8. 

2 Hieron. Adv. Jovinian. lib. i. § 47, p. 277, vol. ii. ed. Migne. 

3 Sat. vi. v. 366 sq. 4 kpigram. lib. vi. n. 67. 
& Cf. Index Latinitatis Tertull. in the ed. of Tertull. by Migne, ii. 1271. 
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Can. 68. De catechumena adultera que filiwm necat. 

Catechumena, si per adulterium conceperit et preefocaverit, 
placuit eam in fine baptizari. 

If a catechumen should conceive by an adulterer, and should 
procure the death of the child, she can be baptized only at 
the end of her life. 


Can. 69. De viris conjugatis postea in adulterium lapsis. 

Si quis forte habens uxorem semel fuerit lapsus, placuit 
eum quinquennium agere debere pceenitentiam et sic reconciliari, 
nisi necessitas infirmitatis coegerit ante tempus dari commu- 
nionem: hoc et circa fceminas observandum. 

Adultery committed once was punishable with five years 
of penance." 


Can. 70. De feminis que consciis maritis adulterant. 

Si cum conscientia mariti uxor fuerit mcechata, placuit nec 
in finem dandam ei communionem; si vero eam reliquerit, 
post decem annos accipiat communionem, si eam cum sciret 
adulteram aliquo tempore in domo sua retinuit. 

If a woman should violate conjugal fidelity with her hus- 
band’s consent, the latter must not be admitted to communion, 
even at the end of his life. If he separated from his wife, 
after having lived with her at all since the sin was committed, 
he was to be excluded for ten years. 


Can. 71. De stupratoribus puerorwm. 

Stupratoribus puerorum nec in finem dandam esse com- 
munionem. 

Sodomites could not be admitted to communion, even on 
their deathbeds. 


Can. 72. De viduis machis si ewmden postea maritum 

duxerint, 

Si qua vidua fuerit mcechata et eumdem postea habuerit 
maritum, post quinquennii tempus acta legitima pcenitentia, 
placuit eam communioni reconciliari: si alium duxerit relicto 
illo, nec in finem dandam esse communionem; vel si fuerit 

1 Cf. can. 47, 78. 
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ille fidelis quem accepit, communionem non accipiet, nisi post 
decem annos acta legitima poenitentia, vel si infirmitas coegerit 
velocius dari communionem. 

When a widow had sinried, and had married her accomplice, 
She was condemned to five years of penance; if she should 
marry another man, she could never be admitted to com- 
munion, even on her deathbed ; and if her husband were bap- 
tized, he was subject to a penance for ten years, for having 
married a worhan who, properly speaking, was no longer free. 
This canon was inserted in the Corp. jur. can.’ 


The following canons treat of informers and false witnesses. 


Can, 73. De delatoribus. 

Delator si quis extiterit fidelis, et per delationem ejus aliquis 
fuerit proscriptus vel interfectus, placuit eum nec in finem 
accipere communionem; si levior causa fuerit, intra quin- 
quennium accipere poterit communionem; si catechumenus 
fuerit, post quinquennii tempora admittetur ad baptismum. 

This canon has been inserted in the Corp. jur. can. 


Can. 74, De falsis testibus. 

Falsus testis prout est crimen abstinebitur ; si tamer non 
fuerit mortale quod objecit, et probaverit quod non (other 
manuscripts have diw) tacuerit, biennii tempore abstinebitur: 
si autem non probaverit convento clero, placuit per quinquen- 
nium abstineri. 

A false witness must be excluded from the comhitinion for 
a time proportionate to the crime of which he has given false 
witness. Should the crime be one not punishable with death, 
and if the guilty one can demonstrate that he kept silence 
for a long time (diw), that is, that he did not willingly bear 
witness, he shall be condemned to two years of penance ; if 
he cannot prove this, to five years. The canon is thus ex- 
plained by Mendoza, Rémi Ceillier in Migne’s Dictionary, 
etc., all preferring the reading diw. Burchard® had previously 
read and quoted the canon with this variation, in his Col- 
lectio canonum.* But Aubespine divides it into three quite 


10. 7, causa xxxi. q. 1. 2, 6, causa v. q. 6. 3 He died in 1023. 
¢ Lib. xvi. c. 18. Cf. Mendoz: in Mansi, ii. 381. 
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distinct parts. The first, he says, treats of false witnesses ; 
the second, of those who are too slow in denouncing a crime. 
They must be punished, but only by two years of penance, if 
they can prove that they have not (non) kept silence to the 
end. The third condemns those to five years of penance, who, 
without having borne false witness, still cannot prove what 
they affirm,’ 

We confess that none of these explanations is quite satis- 
factory : the first would be the most easily admissible ; but it is 
hardly possible to reconcile it with the reading non tacuertt, 
which, however, is that of the best manuscripts. 


Can. 75. De his qui sacerdotes vél ministros actusant nee 
probant. 
Si quis autem episcopum vel presbyterum vel diaconum 
falsis criminibus appetierit et probaré non potuerit, nec in 
finem dandam ei esse communionem. 


Can. 76. De diaconibus si ante honorem peccasse probantur. 

Si quis diaconum se permiserit ordinari et postea fuerit 
detectus in crimine mortis quod aliquando commiserit, si sponte 
fuerit confessus, placuit eum acta legitima pcenitentia post 
triennium accipere communionem; quod si alius eum de- 
texerit, post quinquennium acta peenitentia accipere commu- 
nionem laicam debere. 

If any one should succeed in being ordained deacon, aiid it 
should be subsequently discovered that he had before that 
committed a mortal sin: 

a. In case he was the first to make known his fault, he 
must be received into communion (as & layman) at the end 
of three years of penance. 

b. In case his sin was discovered by another, at the end of 
five years. In both cases he was for ever suspended from his 
office of deacon.? 


Can. 77. De baptizatis gui nondum confirmati moriuntur. 
Si quis diaconus regens plebem sine episcopo vel presbytero 
aliquos baptizaverit, episcopus eos per benedictionem perficere 
1 Tn Mansi, ii. 53. 2 Cf. canons 9, 10, and c. 2 of the Nicene Council. 
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debebit : quod si ante de seculo recesserint, sub fide qua quis 
credidit poterit esse justus. 

When Christianity spread from the large towns, where it 
had been at first established, into the country, the rural 
churches at first formed only one parish with the cathedral 
church of the town. Lither priests, or Chorepiscopi, or simple 
deacons, were sent to these rural assemblies, to exercise, within 
certain limits, the ministerial power. The solemnity of con- 
secrating the Eucharist, and all that had reference to penance, 
was reserved for the bishop of the town. 

The 77th canon refers to such deacons, and it ordains : 

a. That baptism administered by the deacon ought to be 
completed, finished by the bishop’s benediction (that is to say, 
by yesporovia, or confirmation). 

b. That if one who had been baptized by a deacon should 
die before having received this benediction from the bishop, 
he may notwithstanding be saved, by virtue of the faith which 
he professed on receiving: baptism. 


Can. 78. De fidelibus conjugatis si cum Judcea vel gentili 

mechate (t) fuerint. 

Si quis fidelis habens uxorem cum Judea vel gentili fuerit 

~mechatus, a communione arceatur: quod si alius eum de- 
texerit, post quinquennium acta legitima pcenitentia poterit 
dominice sociari communioni. 

The 47th and 69th canons have already treated of adultery 
between Christians’: the present canon speaks of a particular 
case of adultery committed with a Jewish or pagan woman, 
and decrees a penance of five years if the guilty one has not 
confessed himself. If he has made a spontaneous confession, 
the canon only gives this vague and general command, Arcea- 
tur, that is, that he should be excommunicated, but it does 
not say for how long a time: it might be supposed for three 
years, according to the analogy with the 76th canon! How- 
ever, it would be strange that adultery with a Jewish or pagan 
woman should be punished only by three years of penance, 
while the 69th canon decrees, in a general way, five years’ 
punishment to every adulterer. It is still more difficult to 

1 This is the opinion of Mendoza in Mansi, ii, 388. 
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explain why real adultery should be less severely punished in 
the 78th canon than the evidently less criminal offence of a 
widow with a man whom she afterwards marries.’ 


Can. 79. De his qui tabulam ludunt. 

Si quis fidelis aleam, id est tabulam, luserit numis, pla- 
cuit eum abstineri; et si emendatus cessaverit, post annum 
poterit communioni reconciliari. 

The thimbles of the ancients had not any points or figures 
upon their sides (tabula), like ours, but drawings, pictures of 
idols; and whoever threw the picture of Venus, gained all, 
as Augustus says in Suetonius:? quos tollebat universos, gut 
Venerem jecerat. It is on this account that the ancient Chris- 
tians considered the game of thimbles to be not only immoral 
as a game of chance, but as having an essentially pagan 
character.’ 


Can. 80. De libertis, 

Prohibendum ut liberti, quorum patront in seculo fuerint, 
ad clerum non promoveantur. 

He who should give a slave his freedom remained his 
patron; he had certain rights and a certain influence over 
him. The freedman continued to be dependent upon his 
former master; for this reason freedmen whose patrons were 
heathens could not take orders. This canon was placed in 
the Corp. jur. can.* 


Can. 81. De feminarum epistolis. 

Ne foemine suo potius absque maritorum nominibus laicis 
scribere audeant, que (qui) fideles sunt vel literas alicujus 
pacificas ad suum solum nomen scriptas accipiant. 

If we should read gui instead of gue, as Mendoza makes it, 
on the authority of several manuscripts, our canon is easy to 
understand. It then divides itself into two parts: 

a. Women must not write in their own name to lay Chris- 


1 Cf. 72d canon. 2 In Augusto, c. 71. 

3 Cf. the document de Aleatoribus, wrongly attributed to S. Cyprian, ed. of 
the works of this Father by the Ben. of S. Maur, Supplement, p. xviii. sq. 

4C, 24, dist. liv. 
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tians, laicis qui fideles sunt ; they may do so only in the name 
of their husbands. 

b. They must not receive letters of friendship (pacificas) 
from any one, addressed only to themselves. Mendoza thinks 
that the canon means only private letters, and that it is for- 
bidden in the interests of conjugal fidelity. 

Aubespine gives quite another sense to the word litteras: he 
supposes that the Council wishes only to forbid the wives of 
bishops giving litteras communicatorias to Christian travellers 
in their own name, and that it also forbids them to receive 
such addressed to them instead of to their husbands.’ 

If we read gue, we must attach the words que jideles sunt 
to femine, and the meaning continues on the whole the same. 

Besides these eighty-one authentic canons, some others are 
attributed to the Council of Elvira: for instance, in the Corp. 
jur. can. (c. 17, causa xxii. q. 4; also c. 21, dist. ii. de conse- 
crat., and ec. 15, causa xxii. q. 5), there is evidently a mistake 
about some of these canons, which, as Mendoza and Cardinal 
d' Aguirre have remarked,’ belong to a Synodus Helibernensis or 
Hibernensis,2 We will remark finally, that whilst Baronius 
thinks little of the Synod of Elvira, which he wrongfully sus- 
pects of Novatian opinions,‘ Mendoza and Natalis Alexander 
defend it eloquently. 


Sec. 14. Origin of the Schism of the Donatists, and the first 
Synods held on this account in 312 and 313. 


The schism of the Donatists occasioned several synods at 
the beginning of the fourth century. Mensurius was bishop 
of Carthage during Diocletian’s persecution. He was a worthy 
and serious man, who on the one side encouraged the faithful 
to courage and energy during the persecution, but on the other 
side strongly reproved any step which could increase the 


1 Of. Mendoza in Mansi, ii. 391; Aubespine, ibid. p. 55. 

2 1c. p. 85. 

3 These additional canons are found in Mansi, ii. 19, 20. Cf. also the two 
notes. 

4 See above, p. 134. 

5 Mendoza in Mansi, /.c. ii. 76 sq., and in many places where he is explain- 
ing particular canons. Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. sec. 8, vol. iv. dissert. xxi, art. 
2, p. 189 sqq. 
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irritation of the heathen. He especially blamed certain Chris- 
tians of Carthage, who had denounced themselves to the heathen 
authorities as possessors of sacred books (even when this was 
not really the case), in order to obtain martyrdom by their 
‘refusal to give up the Holy Scriptures. Nor would he grant 
the honours of martyrdom to those who, after a licentious life, 
should court martyrdom without being morally improved.’ 
We see, by a letter of Mensurius, how he himself behaved 
during the persecution. He relates, that when they required 
the sacred books from him, he hid them, leaving in the 
church only heretical books, which were taken away by the 
persecutors. The proconsul had soon discovered this cunning ; 
but, however, did not wish to pursue Mensurius further.” 
Many enemies of the bishop, especially Donatus Bishop of 
Casee-Nigre in Numidia, falsely interpreted what had passed : 
they pretended that Mensurius had, in fact, delivered up the 
Holy Scriptures ;* that, at any rate, he had told a sinful false- 
hood; and they began to excite disturbance in the Church of 
Carthage However, these troubles did not take the form 
of a miserable schism till after the death of Mensurius. A 
deacon named Felix, being persecuted by the heathen, took 
refuge in the house of Bishop Mensurius. As the latter 
refused to give him up, he was taken to Rome, to answer in 
person for his resistance before Maxentius, who since Diocle- 
tian’s abdication had possessed himself of the imperial power 
in Italy and in Africa. Mensurius succeeded in obtaining an 
acquittal; but he died on the way back to Carthage, and before 
arriving there, in 311.° Two celebrated priests of Carthage, 
Botrus and Celestius, aspired to the vacant throne, and thought 
it their interest to invite to the election and ordination of the 
future bishop only the neighbouring prelates, and not those of 
Numidia. It is doubtful whether this was quite according to 
order. Inasmuch as Numidia formed a separate ecclesiastical 

1 August. Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis, diei iii. cap. 13, n. 25. Opp. 
vol. ix. p. 638, ed. Migne, Dupin in his ed. of Optatus of Milevis, de Schismate 
Donatist., Antwerp 1702, p. 174. 

2 August. Le. 

3.Cf. the article de Lapsis, by Hefele, in the Freiburger Kirchenlexicon of 


Wetzer and Welte, Bd. i. S. 39. 
4 August. Le. ¢, 12 and 13. 5 Optat. de Schism. Don. i, 17. 
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province, distinct from the province of proconsular Africa, of 
which Carthage was the metropolis, the bishops of Numidia had 
no right to take part in the election of a Bishop of Carthage. 
But as the metropolitan (or, according to African language, 
the primate) of Carthage was in some sort the patriarch of 
the whole Latin Church of Africa; and as, on this account, 
Numidia was under his jurisdiction,’ the bishops of Numidia 
might take part in the appointment of a Bishop of Carthage. 
On the other side, the Donatists were completely in the wrong, 
when subsequently they pretended that the primate of Car- 
thage ought to be consecrated by that metropolitan whose rank 
was the nearest to his own (primas, or prime sedis episcopus 
or senex) ; consequently the new Bishop of Carthage ought to 
have been consecrated by Secundus Bishop of Tigisis, then 
metropolitan (Primas) of Numidia :’ and it is with reason that 
S. Augustine replied to them in the name of the whole 
African episcopate, during a conference held at Carthage in 
411, that even the Bishop of Rome was not consecrated by the 
primate nearest to him in rank, but by the Bishop of Ostia.’ 
The two priests mentioned above found themselves deceived 
at the time of the election, which took place at Carthage: for 
the people, putting them on one side, elected Cecilian, who 
had been archdeacon under Mensurius; and Felix Bishop of 
Aptunga, suffragan of Carthage, consecrated him immediately.* 
The consecration was hardly ended, when some priests and 
some of the laity of Carthage resolved to unite their efforts to 
ruin the new bishop. On his departure for Rome, Mensurius 
had confided the treasures of his church to the care of some 
Christians: at the same time he had given the list of every- 
thing entrusted to them into the hands of a pious woman, 
charging her, “in case he should not return, to remit this list 
to his successor.” The woman fulfilled her commission; and 
the new bishop, Cecilian, claimed the property of the church 
from those with whom it had been left. This demand irritated 

1Cf. below, can. 1 and 4 of the Council of Hippo in 393, and c. 7 of the 
Council ot Carthage of August 28, 397, with our observations ; besides, Wiltsch, 
Kirchl. Geographie und Statistik, Bd. i. 8. 180. 

2 Cf. the observations upon the fifty-eighth canon of the Council of Elvira, p 

. 
" August. Le. c. 16, n. 29. * Optatus, lc. p. 17 sq. 
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them against him: they had hoped that no one would have 
known of this deposit, and that they might divide it amongst 
themselves. 

Besides these laymen, the two priests mentioned above 
arrayed themselves against Cecilian. The soul of the opposi- 
tion was a very rich lady, who had a great reputation for 
piety, named Lucilla, and who thought she was most grievously 
wronged by Cecilian. She had been in the habit, every time 
she communicated, of kissing the relics of a martyr not ac- 
counted such by the Church. Cecilian, who was at that time 
a deacon, had forbidden the worship of these relics not recog- 
nised by the Church, and the pharisaical pride of the woman 
could not pardon the injury.’ 

Things were in this state when Secundus Bishop of Tigisis, 
in his office of episcopus prime sedis of Numidia, sent a com- 
mission to Carthage to appoint a mediator (interventor) nomi- 
nally for the reconciliation of the parties.” But the commission 
was very partial from the beginning: they entered into no 
relation with Cecilian or his flock; but, on the contrary, took 
up their abode with Lucilla,’ and consulted with her on the 
plan to follow for the overthrow of Cecilian. The malcon- 
tents, says Optatus, then asked the Numidian bishops to come 
to Carthage to decide about the election and the consecration 
of Cecilian, and in fact Secundus of Tigisis soon appeared with 
his suffragans. They took up their abode with the avowed 
opponents of Cecilian, and refused to take part in the assem- 
bly or synod which he wished to call, according to custom, to 
hear the Numidian bishops ; and, instead, they held a conci- 
liabulum of their own, at which seventy met, and in a private 
house in Carthage, before which they summoned Cecilian to 
appear (312). Cecilian did not attend, but sent word “ that 
if they had anything against him, the accuser had only to 
appear openly and prove it.” No accusation was made ;* and 
besides, they could bring forward nothing against Cecilian, 
except having formerly, as archdeacon, forbidden the visiting 


1 Optatus, lc. pp. 16-18. 

* August. Ep. 44, c. 4, n. 8, ii, 177, ed. Migne. 

3 Augustin. Sermo 46, c. 15, u. 39, v. 293, ed. Migne. 
+ Optatus, Zc. p. 18. 
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of the martyrs in prison and the taking of food to them’ 
Evidently, says Dupin,? Cecilian had only followed the 
counsel of S. Cyprian, in forbidding the faithful to go in 
crowds to the prisons of the martyrs, for fear of inciting the 
pagans to renewed acts of violence. Although Cecilian was 
perfectly right in this respect, it is possible that in the appli- 
cation of the rule, right in itself, he may have acted with 
some harshness, This is at least what we must conclude if 
only the tenth part of the accusations raised against him by 
an anonymous Donatist have any foundation? He says, for 
instance, that Cecilian would not even allow parents to visit 
their captiye sons and daughters, that. he had taken away the 
food from those who wished to take it to the martyrs, and 
had given it to the dogs, and the like. His adversaries laid 
still greater stress on the invalidity of Cecilian’s consecration, 
because his consecrator, Felix of Aptunga, had been a Traditor 
(4.e. had given up the sacred books) during the persecution of 
Diocletian. No council had heretofore ordained that the 
sacraments were valid even when administered by heinous 
sinners ; therefore Cecilian answered, with a sort of condescen- 
sion towards his enemies, “that if they thought that Felix 
had not rightfully ordained him, they had only themselves to 
proceed to his ordination.”* But the bishops of Numidia did 
doubly wrong in thus setting themselves against Felix of 
Aptunga. First, the accusation of his having given up the 
sacred books was absolutely false, as was proved by a judicial 
inquiry made subsequently, in 314. The Roman officer who 
had been charged to collect the sacred books at Aptunga 
attested the innocence of Felix; whilst one Ingentius, who, in 
his hatred against Felix, had produced a false document to 
ruin him, confessed his guilt.” But apart from this cireum- 
stance, Secundus and his friends, who had themselves given 
up the Holy Scriptures, as was proved in the Synod of Cirta,® 

1 August. Brevic. collat. diei ili. c. 14,n.26. Optat. ic. p. 176, in Dupin’s 
edition. 

2he p. 2. ; 5 Optat. lc. p. 156, Dupin’s ed. 

4 Optat. lc. p. 18. August. Brevic. collat, diei iii. c. 16, n. 29. 

5 Gesta purgationis Felicis, ep. Apt. in Dupin’s ed, of the works of Optat. 


Le. p. 162 sqq. 
6 See above, p. 129. 
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had hardly the right to judge Felix for the same offence. 
Besides, they had at this same Synod of Cirta consecrated 
Silvanus bishop of that place, who was also convicted of 
having been a Traditor Without troubling themselves with 
all these matters, or caring for the legality of their proceeding, 
the Numidians proclaimed, in their unlawful Council, the 
deposition of Cecilian, whose consecration they said was 
invalid, and elected a friend and partisan of Lucilla’s, the 
reader Majorinus, to be Bishop of Carthage. Lucilla had 
bribed the Numidian bishops, and promised to each of them 
400 pieces of gold? 

This done, the unlawful Numidian Council addressed a cir- 
cular letter to all the churches of Africa, in which they related 
what had passed, and required that the churches should cease 
from all ecclesiastical communion with Cecilian. It followed 
from this that, Carthage being in some sort the patriarchal 
throne of Africa, all the African provinces were implicated in 
this controversy. In almost every town two parties were 
formed ; in many cities there were even two bishops—a Ceci- 
lian and a Majorinian. Thus began this unhappy schism. 
As Majorinus had been put forward by others, and besides as 
he died soon ater his election, the schismatics did not take 
his name, but were called Donatists, from the name of Donatus 
Bishop of Casze Nigree, who had much more influence than 
Majorinus, and also afterwards on account of another Donatus, 
surnamed the Great, who became the successor of Majorinus 
as schismatical Bishop of Carthage. Out of Africa, Cecilian 
was everywhere considered the rightful bishop, and it was to 
him only that letters of communion (epistole communicatoric) 
were addressed.? Constantine the Great, who meanwhile had 
conquered: Maxentius in the famous battle at the Milvian 
Bridge, also recognised Cecilian, wrote to him, sent him a 
large sum of money to distribute among his priests, and 
added, “that he had heard that some unruly spirits rought to 
trouble the Church; but that he had already charged the 
magistrates to restore order, and that Cecilian had only to 
apply to them for the punishment of the agitators.”* In 
' Optat. ed. Dupin, lc. iii. 14, 15, 175. 2 Optat. lc. p. 19, n. 39, and p. 173. 
3 Optat. Lc. p. 20 and p. iv. 4 In Euseb. Hist.'Hecl. x. 6. 
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another letter, addressed to the proconsul of Africa, Anulinus, 
he exempted the clergy of the Catholic Church of Carthage, 
“ whose president was Cecilian,” from all public taxes.’ 

Soon afterwards, the opponents of Cecilian, to whom many 
of the laity joined themselves, remitted two letters to the pro- 
consul of Africa, begging him to send them to the Emperor. 
Anulinus accordingly did so.” The title of the first letter, 
which §. Augustine has preserved to us, viz. libellus Heclesie 
Catholice (that is to say, of the Donatist Church) eriminum 
Ceciliani,® suffices to show its tenor; the second entreated the 
Emperor, on account of the divisions among the African 
bishops, to send judges from Gaul to decide between them 
and Cecilian.# This latter letter, preserved by Optatus,’ is 
signed by Lucian, Dignus, Nasutius, Capito, Fidentius, e¢ 
ceteris episcopis partis Donati. In his note upon this passage, 
Dupin has proved by quotations from this letter, as it is 
found in 8. Augustine, that the original was partis Majorini, 
which Optatus changed into Donati, according to the expres- 
sion commonly used in his time. 

We see from the preceding that the Donatists deserved the 
reproach which was cast upon them, of being the first to call for 
the intervention of the civil power in a purely ecclesiastical 
case ; and the Emperor Constantine himself, who was then in 
Gaul, openly expressed his displeasure on this subject, in a 
letter which he addressed to Pope Melchiades (Miltiades).® 
However, to restore peace to Africa, he charged three bishops 
of Gaul—Maternus of Coln, Reticius of Autun, and Marinus of 
Arles—to make arrangements with the Pope and fifteen other 
Italian bishops to assemble in a synod which was held at 
Rome in 313. 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 7; Optat. p. 177 sq. 

? The letter that Anulinus sent to the Emperor on this occasion is to be found 
in Mansi, l.c. ii. 438, and more fully in August. Zp. 88. 

3 Epist. 88. 

4 Upon this demand, see Miinchen, prov. of the Cathed. of Céln, Das erste 
Coneil von Arles, in the Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Philos. u. Kath. Theol. Heft 9, 
S. 88 f. 

5 1c. p. 22. 

6 This letter is found in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 5. Dr. Miinchen (2c. pp. 90, 
39) proves by this letter, and by all Constantine’s conduct, that this prince had 
a intention of mixing in the inner aflairs of the Church. 
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Synod at Rome (313). 


Cecilian was invited to be present at this Synod, with ten 
bishops of his obedience. His adversaries were to send an 
equal number; and at their head stood Donatus of Casze 
Nigre. The conferences began at the Lateran Palace, belong- 
ing to the Empress Fausta, on October 2, 313, and lasted 
three days. The first day Donatus and his friends were first of 
all to prove their accusations against Cecilian ; but they could 
produce neither witnesses nor documents: those whom Donatus 
himself had brought to witness against Cecilian, declared that 
they knew nothing against the bishop, and therefore were not 
brought forward by Donatus. On the contrary, it was proved 
that, when Cecilian was only a deacon, Donatus had excited 
divisions in Carthage; that he had re-baptized Christians who 
had been baptized before; and, contrary to the rules of the 
Church, had laid hands on fallen bishops to reinstate them in 
their offices. The second day the Donatists produced a second 
accusation against Cecilian ; but they could no more prove 
their assertions than on the previous day. The continuation 
of an inquiry already begun concerning the unlawful Council 
of Carthage of 312, which had deposed Cecilian, was inter- 
rupted. As Donatus was totally unable on the third day, as 
on the two preceding, to produce a single witness, Cecilian was 
declared innocent, and Donatus condemned on his own con- 
fession. No judgment was pronounced on the other bishops 
of his party. The Synod, on the contrary, declared that if they 
would return to the unity of the Church, they might retain 
their thrones; that in every place where there was a Cecilian 
and a Donatist bishop, the one who had been the longest 
ordained should remain at the head of the Church, whilst the 
younger should be set over another diocese. This decision of 
the Synod was proclaimed by its president the Bishop of 
Rome, and communicated to the Emperor.’ 

After the close of the Synod, Donatus and Cecilian were 
both forbidden to return to Africa at once. Cecilian was de- 


1 See Constantine’s letter quoted above. 
2 Optat. Lc. pp. 22-24; August. Hp. 43; and Breviculus collat. Carthag. dict 
iii, ec. 12 sq. ; and Libell. Synod. in Mansi, ii. 436, in Hard. v. 1499. 
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tained at Brescia for a time. Some time afterwards, however. 
Donatus obtained permission to go to Africa, but not to 
Carthage. But the Pope, or perhaps the Synod before closing, 
sent two bishops, Eunomius and Olympius, to Africa, to pro- 
claim that that was the catholic party for which the nineteen 
bishops assembled at Rome had pronounced. We see from 
this that the mission of the two bishops was to promulgate 
the decisions of the Synod; we also think, with Dupin, that 
their journey, the date of which is uncertain, took place im- 
mediately after the close of the Synod of Rome. The two 
bishops entered into communion with Cecilian’s clergy at 
Carthage; but the Donatists endeavoured to prevent the 
bishops from accomplishing their mission ; and some time after, 
as Donatus had returned to Carthage, Cecilian also returned to 
his flock. 

New troubles soon agitated Africa, and the Donatists again 
brought complaints of Cecilian before the Emperor. Irritated 
with their obstinacy, Constantine at first simply referred them 
to the decision of the Synod of Rome ;? and when they re- 
plied by protesting that they had not been sufficiently listened 
to at Rome, Constantine decided, first, that a minute in- 
quiry should be made as to whether Felix of Aptunga had 
really given up the Holy Scriptures (we have given above the 
result of this inquiry); next, that the whole controversy 
should be definitely settled by a great assembly of the bishops 
of Christendom ; and consequently he called the bishops of his 
empire together for the 1st of August 314, to the Council of 
Arles in Gaul. 


Src. 15. Synod of Arles in Gaul (314)? 


Cecilian and some of his friends, as well as some deputies 
of the party of the Donatists, were invited to this Council 
and the officials of the empire were charged to defray the ex- 
penses of the voyage of these bishops. Constantine specially 


1 Optat. Uc. p. 25 and p. vi. ? See Optat. p. 181, ed. Dupin. 

3 Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 5; Mansi, l.c. ii, 468-468. The best modern work 
on the Council of Arles is the dissertation of Dr. Miinchen, in the Bonner 
Zeitschr. already mentioned, Heft 9, S. 78 ff.; Heft 26, S. 49 ff. ; Heft 27, 
S. 42 ff 
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invited several bishops, amongst others the Bishop of Syra- 
cuse.' According to some traditions, there were no fewer 
than 600 bishops assembled at Arles? Baronius, relying on 
a false reading in §. Augustine, fixes the number at 200. 
Dupin thought there were only thirty-three bishops at Arles, 
because that is the number indicated by the title of the letter 
of the Synod addressed to Pope Silvester? and by the list 
of persons* which is found in several mss. Notwithstanding 
this comparatively small number, we may say that all the 
provinces of Constantine’s empire were represented at the 
Council. Besides these thirty-three bishops, the list of persons 
also mentions a considerable number of priests and deacons, 
of whom some accompanied their bishops, and others repre- 
sented their absent bishops as their proxies. Thus Pope Sil- 
vester was represented by two priests, Claudianus and Vitus, 
two deacons, Eugenius and Cyriacus.> Marinus of Arles, one 
of the three judges (judices ex Gallia), who had been appointed 
beforehand by the Emperor, appears to have presided over the 
assembly: at least his name is found first in the letter of the 
Synod.® With Marinus the letter mentions Agrcecius of Trier, 
Theodore of Aquileia, Proterius of Capua, Vocius of Lyons, 
Cecilian of Carthage, Reticius of Autun (one of the earlier 
judices cx Gallia), Ambitausus (Imbetausius) of Reims, Merokles 
of Milan, Adelfius of London, Maternus of Coln, Liberius of 
Emerita in Spain, and others ; the last named having already 
been present at the Synod of Elvira. 

It is seen that a great part of Western Christendom was 
represented at Arles by some bishops; and the Emperor Con- 
stantine could truly say: “ I have assembled a great number 


‘Euseb. Hist. Hccl. x. 5, p. 391, ed. Mogunt. ; Mansi, ii. 463 sq. ; Hard. 
i, 259 sq. ; and Optat. d.c. 181 sq. ed. Dupin. 

? Mansi, ii. 469, not. a, et p. 473, not. 2 sq. 

3 In Mansi, ii. 469 ; Hard. i. 261. 

4In Mansi, ii. 476; Hard. i. 266. It must not be forgotten that this list 
does not quite agree with the inscription of the letter to the Pope, and that 
among the thirty-three names of the synodical letter some are mentioned in the 
list of persons only as those of priests who were representatives of the bishops. 
Cf. on this list, which Quesnel has wrongly considered as a copy of the super- 
scription of the synodical letter, the Ballerini, in their edition of the works of 
Leo the Great, ii. 1018 sq., e* ibid. 851. 

£ Of. the list of persons. ® In Mansi, lc. 469; Tard. i. 261, 
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of bishops from different and almost innumerable parts of the 
empire.” We may look on the assembly at Arles as a general 
council of the West (or of the Roman patriarchate)” It can- 
not, however, pass for an cecumenical council, for this reason, 
that the other patriarchs did not take any: part in it, and 
indeed were not invited to it; and those of the East espe- 
cially, according to S. Augustine,® ignored almost entirely the 
Donatist controversy. But has not S. Augustine himself 
declared this Council to be cecumenical? In order to answer 
this question in the affirmative, an appeal has been made to 
the second book of his treatise, De Baptismo contra Dona- 
tistas, where he says: “ The question relating to re-baptism 
was decided against Cyprian, in a full council of the whole 
Church” (plenarium concilium, concilium universe Ecclesie).> 
But it is doubtful whether 8. Augustine meant by that the 
Council of Arles, or whether he did not rather refer to that of 
Nicea, according to Pagi’s view of the case.6 It cannot, how- 
ever be denied that S. Augustine, in his forty-third letter 
(vii. No. 19), in speaking of the Council of Arles, calls it 
plenarium Ecclesie universe concilium.’ Only it must not be 
forgotten that the expression concilium plenariwm, or universale, 
is often employed in speaking of a national council ;* and 
that in the passage quoted S. Augustine refers to the Western 
Church (Zcclesia universe occidentalis), and not to the universal 
Church (universalis) in the fullest sense. 

The deliberations of the Council of Arles were opened on 
the 1st of August 314. Cecilian and his accusers were pre- 
sent ; but these were no more able than before to prove their 
accusations. We unfortunately have not in full the acts of 
the Council ; but the synodical letter already quoted informs 
us that the accusers of Cecilian were aut damnati aut repulsi. 
From this information we infer that Cecilian was acquitted ; 
and this we know to have been the actual result of the Donatist 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 5. 

2 Cf. Pagi, Crit. ad ann. 314, n. 21. 

3 Contra Crescon. lib. iv. c. 25; Pagi, Crit. ad ann. 314, n. 17. 

4 Cap. 9, n. 14. 5 Opera, viii. 185, ed. Migne. 

6 Pagi, Crit. ad ann. 314, n. 18. ” Opera, ii. 169, ed. Migne. 

8 Cf. Pagi, lc. n. 19; and Hefele, ‘* Das Concil von Sardika,” in the Tébinger 
Quartalsch. 1852, S. 406. Cf. also previously, pp. 3, 4. 
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‘controversy.. The Council, in its letter to the Pope, says, 
“ that it would have greatly desired that the Pope (Silvester) 
had been able to assist in person at the sessions, and that the 
judgment given against Cecilian’s accusers would in that case 
certainly have been more severe.”? The Council probably 
alluded to the favourable conditions that it had accorded to 
the Donatist bishops and priests, in case they should be recon- 
ciled to the Church. 

The letter of the Council contains no other information 
relating to the affairs of the Donatists. At the time of the 
religious conference granted to the Donatists in 411, a letter 
of the African bishops? was read, in which they said, that, 
“ dating from the commencement of the schism (ab ipsius 
separationis ecordio), consent had been given that every Dona- 
tist bishop who should become reconciled to the Church should 
alternately exercise the episcopal jurisdiction with the Catholic 
bishop: that if either of the two died, the survivor should 
be his sole successor; but in the case in which a church did not 
wish to have two bishops, both were to resign, and a new one 
was to be elected.” From these words, ab tpsius separationis 
exordio, Tillemont® concluded that it is to the Synod of Arles 
that this decision should be referred ; for, as we have already 
seen,* other proposals of reconciliation were made at Rome. 
It is not known whether the Synod of Arles decided anything 
else in the matter of the Donatists. But it is evident that 
two, perhaps three, of its twenty-two canons (Nos. 13, 14, 
and 8), refer to the schism of the African Church, which we 
shall show in examining them one by one. 

The Synod of Arles was not satisfied, as their synodal letter 
tells us, merely to examine and judge the business of the 
Donatists: it wished to lend its assistance in other points 
relating to the necessities of the Church, especially to solve 
the paschal controversy, the question of the baptism of heretics, 

+ Mansi, ii. 469 ; Hard. i. 262. 

°It is the 128th epistle among those of S. Augustine, ii. 489, ed. Migne. 
Cf. Brev. collat. diei i. c. 5, p. 615, t. ix. ed. Migne; et Optat. 250, ed. 
Dupin. 

3 Memoires, t. vi. in the Diss. sur les Donatistes, art. xxi. p. 21, ed. Brux. 


1732, 
4 Above, p. 179, 
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and to promulgate various rules for discipline. Convinced 
that it acted under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, it used 
the formula, Placwit ergo, presente Spiritu sancto et angelis gus ; 
and begged the Pope, who had the government of the larger 
diocese (majoris diaceseos gubernacula) under his control, to pro- 
mulgate its decrees universally! The Synod also sent him the 
complete collection of its twenty-two canons, while in the 
letter previously quoted it had given only a short extract from 
them: consequently it may be maintained, with the brothers 
Ballerini,’ that the Synod addressed two letters to the Pope, 
of which the first, commencing with the enumeration of the 
bishops present, dwelt chiefly on the affairs of the Donatists, 
and gave but a short sketch of the other decisions ; while the 
second included literally and exclusively all the decrees, and 
addressed itself to the Pope only in the words of introduction, 
and in the first canon. The Benedictines of S. Maur have 
published the best text of this second synodical letter, and of 
the canons of the Council of Arles, in the first volume of their 
Collectio conciliorwm Gallie of 1789, of which the sequel un- 
fortunately has not appeared.*? We shall adopt this text: 
Domino sanctissimo fratri Silvestro Marinus vel ccetus epis- 
coporum qui adunati fuerunt in oppido Arelatensi. Quid de- 
crevimus communi consilio caritati tuz significamus, ut omnes 
sciant quid in futurum observare debeant. : 


Can. 1. Ut uno die et tempore Pascha celebretur. 

Primo loco de observatione Pasche Domini, ut uno die et 
uno tempore per omnem orbem a nobis observetur et juxta 
consuetudinem literas ad omnes tu dirigas. 

By this canon the Council of Arles wished to make the 
Roman computation of time with regard to Easter the rule 
everywhere, and consequently to abolish that of Alexandria, 
and all others that might differ from it, taking for granted that 
the bishops of the Council knew the difference that existed 


"Tn Mansi, ii. 469 ; Hard. i. 261 sq. 

2? In their edition of the works of Leo the Great, ii. 1019. 

3 Reprinted in Bruns’ Bibliotheca, ecclesiastica, vol. i. P. ii. p.107. The pas- 
sage, as given less accurately in the ancient collections of councils, is found in 
Mansi, ii. 471 sq., Hard. i. 263 sq 
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between these and the Roman computation. We will not 
here give the details relating to the paschal controversy, but 
further on in the history of the Council of Nicsa, so as the 
better to grasp the whole meaning.’ 


Can. 2. Ut ubi quisque ordinatur abi permaneat. 

De his qui in quibuscumque locis ordinati fuerint ministri, 
in ipsis locis perseverent. 

The twenty-first canon contains the same decision, with 
this difference, that the former speaks only of the inferior 
ministers of the Church (ministri), while the latter speaks of 
the priests and deacons; and both express the view of the 
ancient Church, in accordance with which an ecclesiastic at- 
tached to one church ought not to change to another. We 
find the same prohibition even in the apostolic canons (Nos. 
13 and 14, or 14 and 15); and in the fifteenth canon of 
Nicea. It is questioned whether this canon of Arles forbids 
only passing from one diocese to another, or if it forbade 
moving from one church to another in the same diocese. Dr. 
Miinchen understood the canon in the latter sense, founding 
his opinion on the seventy-seventh canon of the Synod of 
Elvira, which shows that each church in a diocese had its 
own minister? Of course the prohibition as to a change of 
churches iv the same diocese, necessarily applies to moving 
from one diocese to another. 


Can. 3. Ut qui in pace arma projiciunt excommunicentur. 

De his qui arma projiciunt in pace, placuit abstineri eos a 
communione. 

This canon has been interpreted in no less than four ways. 
Ivo of Chartres read, instead of in pace, in prelio; and an 
ancient manuscript, which was compared by Surius, read in 
bello. In this case the sense would be: “He who throws 
down his arms in war is excommunicated.” Sirmond tried a 
second explanation, taking the view that arma projicere is not 


1Cf. the diss. of Hefele, Osterfeierstreit (Controversy on the subject of the 
Easter Feast), in the Freiburger Kirchenlexicon, Bd. vii. 8. 871 ff. 

2 In his diss. already quoted, in the Bonner Zeitschrift, Heft 26, S. 61 ff. 

3 Cf. alvove, p. 170. 
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synonymous with arma abjicere, and signifies arma in alium 
conjicere. Thus, according to him, the canon forbids the use 
of arms except in case of war. Dr. Miinchen has developed 
this explanation, by applying the sentence arma projicere im, 
pace to the fights of the gladiators, and he has considered this 
canon as a prohibition of these games. Constantine the Great, 
he says, forbade on the 1st October 325 the games of the 
gladiators in nearly the same terms: Cruenta spectacula in otto 
civili et domestica quiete non placent ; quapropter omnino gladi- 
atores esse prohibemus. Besides these, adds Miinchen, the two 
following canons are directed against the spectacula which 
were so odious to the early Christians; and this connection 
also justifies the opinion that canon 3 refers to the spectaucula,. 
that is to say, to the fights of the gladiators.” Aubespine has 
tried a fourth explanation. Many Christians, says he, under 
the pagan emperors, had religious scruples with regard to 
military service, and positively refused to take arms, or else 
deserted. The Synod, in considering the changes introduced by 
Constantine, set forth the obligation that Christians have to 
serve in war, and that because the Church is at peace (in pace) 
under a prince friendly to Christians? This explanation has 
been adopted, amongst others, by Rémi Ceillier,* by Herbst, in 
the Dictionnaire des conciles of Abbé Migne,® and in Abbé 
Guetté’s recently published Histoire de l'église de France.” We, 
however, prefer Dr. Miinchen’s view of the matter. 


Can. 4. Ut aurige dum agitant excommunicentur. 

De agitatoribus qui fideles sunt, placuit eos quamdiu agi- 
tant a communione separari. 

These agitators are the jockeys and grooms of the courses, 
identical with the awrige of the sixty-second canon of the 
Council of Elvira. In the same way that the preceding 
canon interdicted the games of the gladiators, which were 
celebrated in the amphitheatre, so this prohibits the racing of 
horses and chariots, which took place in the circus. 


1 Mansi, ii. 481 sq. ? Miinchen, in the diss. quoted above. 
3 See the notes of Aubespine, in Mansi, ii. 492. 

4 Histoire des auteurs sacrés, iii. 705. 5 Tiib. Quartalschrift, 1821, S. 666. 
87. i p. 199. Paris 1847. TT. i. p. 64. Paris 1847, 
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Can. 5. Ut theatricit quamdiu agunt excommunicentur. 

De theatricis, et ipsos placuit quamdiu agunt a communione 
separari, 

This canon excommunicates those who are employed in the 
theatres.’ 


Can. 6. Ut in infirmitate conversi manus impositionem 

accipiant. 

De his qui in infirmitate credere volunt, placuit iis debere 
manum imponi. 

The thirty-ninth canon of Elvira expresses itself in the 
same manner; and in commenting” upon it, we have said that 
the words manum impont were understood by one party as a 
simple ceremony of admission to the order of catechumens 
without baptism; by others, especially by Dr. Miinchen, as 
expressing the administration of confirmation. 


Can. 7. De fidelibus qui presides fiunt vel rem publicam 

agere volunt. 

De preesidibus qui fideles ad preesidatum prosiliunt, placuit 
ut cum promoti fuerint literas accipiant ecclesiasticas com- 
municatorias, ita tamen ut in quibuscumque locis gesserint, 
ab episcopo ejusdem loci cura illis agatur, et cum cceperint 
contra disciplinam agere, tum demum a communione exclu- 
dantur. Similiter et de his qui rempublicam agere volunt. 

Like the preceding one, this canon repeats a similar statute 
of the Synod of Elvira. The fifty-sixth canon of Elvira had 
decreed that a Christian invested with a public office should 
abstain from appearing in church during the term of these 
duties, because these necessarily brought him into contact 
with paganism? But since the Council of Elvira an essential 
change had taken place. Constantine had himself gone over 
to Christianity; the Church had obtained full liberty; and if 
even before this time Christians had often been invested with 
public offices,* this would henceforth be much more frequently 


1 On this hatred of the first Christians for the stage and gaming, cf. TMi). 
Quartalschrift, 1841, S. 396 ff. 

2 Above, p. 153 f. 3 See above, p. 16]. 

4 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. viii. 1, 
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the case. It was necessary that, under a Christian emperor 
and altered circumstances, the ancient rigour should be re- 
laxed, and it is for this reason that the canon of Arles modi- 
fied the decree of Elvira. If a Christian, it says, becomes 
preeses, that is to say, governor, he is not, as heretofore, obliged 
to absent himself from church; on the contrary, letters of 
recommendation will be given him to the bishop of the 
country which is entrusted to his care (the governors were 
sent out of their native country, that they might rule more 
impartially). The bishop was bound to extend his care over 
him, that is to say, to watch over him, assist him with his 
advice, that he might commit no injustice in an office which 
included the jus gladi. If he did not listen to the warnings 
of the bishop, if he really violated Christian discipline, then 
only was he to be excluded from the Church. The same line 
of conduct was adhered to in regard of the municipal authori- 
ties as towards the imperial officers! Baronius has erroneously 
interpreted this canon, in making it exclude heretics and 
schismatics from holding public offices.” 


Can. 8. De baptismo corum qui ab heresi convertuntur. 

De Afris qued propria lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, 
placuit ut si ad Ecclesiam aliquis de heresi venerit, interro- 
gent eum symbolum; et si perviderint eum in Patre et Filio 
et Spiritu sancto esse baptizatum, manus ei tantum imponatur 
ut accipiat Spiritum sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non re- 
sponderit hanc Trinitatem, baptizetur. 

We have already seen® that several African synods, held 
under Agrippinus and Cyprian, ordered that whoever had been 
baptized by a heretic, was to be re-baptized on re-entering the 
Church. The Council of Arles abolished this law (/ex) of the 
Africans, and decreed that one who had received baptism 
from heretics in the name of the holy Trinity was not to be 

1 Of. Dr. Miinchen, l.c. Heft 27, 8. 42; Migne, Dict. des Concil. i. 193. 

? Baron. ad an. 314, n. 57. The opinion of Baronius (ibid. No. 58), that 
Constantine was present at the Council of Arles, is not defensible. He thinks 
this conclusion can be drawn from a text of Eusebius (Vita Const. i. 44); but 
this passage speaks only in general terms of the presence of the Emperor at the 


Council, and evidently refers to the Council of Nicwa, 
2 Pp. 86 98 ff. 
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again baptized, but simply to receive the imposition of hands, 
ut accipiat Spiritum sanctum. Thus, as we have already said,’ 
the imposition of hands on those converted was ad penitentiam 
and ad confirmationem. The Council of Arles promulgated in 
this eighth canon the rule that has always been in force, and 
is still preserved in our time, with regard to baptism con- 
ferred by heretics: it was adopted and renewed by the nine- 
teenth canon of the Ecumenical Council of Nicea.? 

In several mss. Arianis is read instead of Afris;? but it is 
known that at the time of the first Synod of Arles the sect of 
the Arians did not yet exist. Binius has thought, and perhaps 
with some reason, that this canon alluded to the Donatists, 
and was intended to refute their opinion on the ordination of 
Cecilian by Felix of Aptunga, by laying down this general 
principle: “That a sacrament is valid, even when it has been 
conferred by an unworthy minister.” There is, however, no 
trace of an allusion to the Donatists: it is the thirteenth canon 
which clearly settles the particular case of the Donatists, as 
to whether a Zraditor, one who has delivered up the Holy 
Scriptures, can validly ordain. 


Can. 9. Ut qui confessorum litteras afferwnt, alias ac- 
cipiant. 
De his qui confessorum literas afferunt, placuit ut sublatis 
iis literis alias accipiant communicatorias. 
This canon is a repetition of the twenty-fifth canon of the 
Synod of Elvira.* . 


Can. 10. Ue ts cujus uxor adulteravertt aliam illa vivente non 
accupiat. 

De his qui conjuges suas in adulterio deprehendunt, et 
iidem sunt adolescentes fideles et prohibentur nubere, placuit 
ut in quantum possit consilium iis detur, ne viventibus uxori- 
bus suis licet adulteris alias accipiant. 

In reference to the ninth canon of Elvira, the Synod of 


1p. 1138. 

2 Cf. also the pretended seventh canon of the second CEcumenizal Council of 
Constantinople in 381, 

3 Mansi, ii. 472. * Cf. above, p. 146. 
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Arles has in view simply the case of a man putting away his 
adulterous wife ; whilst, on the contrary, the Council of Elvira 
refers to the case of a woman leaving her adulterous husband. 
In both cases the two Councils alike depart from the existing 
civil law,’ by refusing to the innocent party the right of marry- 
ing again. But there is the noteworthy difference, that the 
right of re-marrying is forbidden to the woman, under penalty 
of permanent excommunication (can. 9 of Elvira); while the 
man is only strongly advised (in quantum possit consilium tis 
detur) not to marry again. Even in this case marriage is not 
allowed, as is shown by the expression et prohibentur nubere. 
This Synod will not allow that which has been forbidden, but 
only abstains from imposing ecclesiastical penance. Why is it 
more considerate to the man? Undoubtedly because the 
existing civil law gave greater liberty to the husband than to 
the wife, and did not regard the connection of a married man 
with an unmarried woman as adultery.” 

It may be observed that Petavius,’ instead of e¢ prohibentur 
aubere, prefers to read et non prohibentur nubere, which would 
mean that, while they were not prohibited from marrying, they 
should be strongly recommended not to do so. 


Can. 11. De puellis que gentilibus junguntur. 

De puellis fidelibus que gentilibus junguntur placuit, ut 
aliquanto tempore a communione separentur. 

This canon is evidently related to the fifteenth canon of 
Elvira, with, however, this difference, that the canon of Elvira 
chiefly relates to the parents, while that of Arles rather con- 
cerns daughters. This, too, enforces a penalty, which the 
other does not.* 


Can. 12. Ut clerict feneratores excommunicentur. 
De ministris qui fcenerant, placuit eos juxta formam divini- 
tus datam a communione abstineri. 


1¥r. q. D. de Divort. (24. 2); Miinchen, Jc. S. 58. 

2 Const. c. i. ad leg. Tul. (9. 9); Miinchen, Uc. S. 58. It was not until the 
year 449 that the position of man and wife was put on the same footing in this 
respect. " 

3 In his ed. of Epiphanius, Heres. 59, c. 3, t. ii. app. p. 255. 

4,.Cf. Munchen, Jc. S. 63. 
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This canon is almost literally identical with the first part of 
the twentieth canon of Elvira. 


Can. 13. De dis qui Scripturas sacras, vasa dominica, vel 

nomina fratrum tradidisse dicuntur. 

De his qui Scripturas sanctas tradidisse dicuntur vel vasa 
dominica vel nomina fratrum suorum, placuit nobis ut qui- 
cumque eorum ex actis publicis fuerit detectus, non verbis 
nudis, ab ordine cleri amoveatur; nam si iidem aliquos ordi- 
nasse fuerint deprehensi, et hi quos ordinaverunt rationales 
subsistunt, non illis obsit ordinatio. Et quoniam multi sunt 
qui contra ecclesiasticam regulam pugnare videntur et per 
testes redemptos putant se ad accusationem admitti debere, 
omnino non admittantur, nisi, ut supra diximus, actis publicis 
docuerint. 

The Emperor Diocletian had ordered, by his first edict for 
persecution in 303, first, that all the churches were to be 
destroyed; secondly, that all sacred books were to be burnt; 
thirdly, that Christians were to be deprived of all rights and 
all honours; and that when they were slaves, they were to be 
declared incapable of acquiring liberty.? Consequently Chris- 
tians were everywhere required to give up the holy books to 
be burnt, and the sacred vases to be confiscated ‘by the trea- 
sury (ad fiscwm). This canon mentions these two demands, 
and, besides these, the ¢raditio nominuwm. It may be that, 
according to the first edict, some Christians, and especially the 
bishops, were required to remit the lists of the faithful be- 
longing to their dioceses, in order to subject them to the de- 
cree which deprived them of all rights and honour. However, 
Dr. Miinchen® thinks that the ¢raditio nominum was first in- 
troduced in consequence of Diocletian’s second edict. This 
edict ordered that all ecclesiastics should be imprisoned, and 
compelled to sacrifice. Many tried to escape the danger by 
flight; but it also happened that many were betrayed, and 
their names (nomina fratrum) given up to the heathen. The 
thirteenth canon orders the deposition of these Traditores, if 


1 Cf. Miinchen, Uc. S. 65. 
2 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. viii. 2; Lactant. de Mortibus persec. c, 3 
Tio S. 70. 
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they are ecclesiastics. But this penalty was only to be in- 
flicted in case the offence of tradctio was proved, not merely 
by private denunciations (verbis nudis), but by the public 
laws, by writings signed by officers of justice (ex actis publicis), 
which the Roman officers had to draw up in executing the 
Emperor's edict. 

The Synod occupied itself with this question: “ What 
must be done if a ¢raditor bishop -has ordained clergy ?” 
This was precisely the principal question in the contro- 
versy with the Donatists; and the Synod decided “that the 
ordination should be valid, that is, that whoever should be 
ordained by such a bishop should not suffer from it” (non 
illis obsit ordinatio). This part of the passage is very plain, 
and clearly indicates the solution given by the Council; but 
the preceding words, e hi, quos ordinaverunt, rationales sub- 
sistunt, are difficult to explain. They may very well mean, 
“Tf those who have been ordained by them are worthy, and fit 
to receive holy orders;” but we read in a certain number of 
MSS., e¢ de his, quos ordinaverint, ratio subsistit, that is to say, 
“Tf those are in question who have been ordained by them.” 

This canon has another conclusion which touches the Dona- 
tist controversy ; namely: “ Accusers who, contrary to all the 
Church’s rules, procured paid witnesses to prove their accusa- 
tions, as the adversaries of Felix of Aptunga have done, ought 
not at all to be heard if they cannot prove their complaints by 
the public acts.” 


Can. 14. Ut qui falso accusant fratres suos usque ad exitum 

excommvunicentur. 

De his qui falso accusant fratres suos, placuit eos usque ad 
exitum non communicare. 

This canon is the sequel to the preceding: “If it is proved 
that any one has made a positively false and unwarrantable 
accusation against another (as a traditor), such a person wil} 
be excommunicated to the end of his life.” This canon is 
worded in so general a manner, that it not only embraces the 
false denunciations on the particular case of the traditio, but 
all false denunciations in general, as the seventy-fifth canon of 
the Synod of Elvira had already done. 
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Can. 15. Ut diacones non offerant. 

De diaconibus quos cognovimus multis locis offerre, placuit 
minime fieri debere. 

During the persecution of Diocletian, a certain number of 
deacons seem to have assumed to themselves the right of offer- 
ing the holy sacrifice, especially when there was no bishop or 
priest at hand. The Synod of Arles prohibited this. It will be 
seen that in this canon we translate offerre as “to offer the 
holy sacrifice,” in the same sense as this word is used in the 
nineteenth canon. Binterim’ gives another interpretation. 
By offerre he understands the administration of the Eucharist 
to the faithful; and he explains the canon in this sense: “The 
deacons ought not to administer the communion to the faith- 
ful in various places, but only in the churches which are 
assigned to them.” We must allow that offerre has sometimes 
this meaning ; for example, in 8. Cyprian, de Lapsis: Solem- 
nibus adimpletis calicem diaconus offerre proesentibus cepit ; but, 

a. It is difficult to suppose that the Synod of Arles should 
have employed the expression offerre in two senses so essen- 
tially different—in the fifteenth canon, where it would mean to 
administer the Eucharist, and in the nineteenth canon, where 
it would mean to offer the holy sacrifice—without having in 
either pointed out this difference more clearly. 

b. The Synod evidently wished to put an end to a serious 
abuse, as it says, Minime fiert debere. Now it could not have 
been a very grave offence on the part of the deacons, if, in 
consequence of the want of clergy, they had administered the 
communion in several places: after all, they would only have 
done what they performed ex officio in their own churches.” 


Can. 16. Ut ubi quisque fuit excommunicatus, ibt commu- 

nionem consequatur. 

De his qui pro delicto suo a communione separantur, 
placuit ut in quibuscumque locis fuerint exclusi in iisdem 
communionem consequantur. 

The fifty-third canon of the Synod of Elvira had already 


1 Memorabilia, t. i. P. i. p. 360. 
? Cf. our observations on the eighteenth canon of Nicwa, and the discussion 
of Dr. Miinchen, l.c. p. 76. 
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given the same order. This canon should be compared with 
the fifth canon of the Synod of Nicza, the second and sixth 
of Antioch (in 341), and with the sixteenth of Sardica. 


Can. 17. Ut nullus episcopus alium conculcct episcopum. 

Ut nullus episcopus alium episcopum inculcet. 

A bishop could in many ways inconvenience, molest (in- 
culcare) a colleague ; especially— 

a. If he allowed himself to exercise various episcopal func- 
tions in any diocese other than his own; for example, to 
ordain clergy, which the Synod of Antioch forbade, in 341, 
by its thirteenth canon. 

b. If he stayed a long time in a strange town, if he 
preached there, and so threw into the shade the bishop of the 
place, who might be less able, less learned than himself, for 
the sake of obtaining the other’s see; which the eleventh 
canon (fourteenth in Latin) of Sardica also forbids. 


Can. 18. De diaconibus urbicis ut sine conscientia presbyte- 

rorum nihil agant. 

De diaconibus urbicis ut non sibi tantum presumant, sed 
honorem presbyteris reservent, ut sine conscientia ipsurum 
nihil tale faciant. 

The canon does not tell us in what these usurpations of 
the town’ deacons consisted (in opposition to the deacons 
of the country churches, who, being farther from the bishop, 
had less influence). The words honorem presbyteris reservent 
seem to imply that the Council of Arles referred to the 
deacons who, according to the evidence of the Council of 
Nicea, forgot their inferiority to the priests, and took rank 
and place amongst them, which the Synod of Nicwa? also for- 
bade. The Synod of Laodicza also found it necessary to 
order deacons to remain standing in the presence of priests, 
unless invited to sit down. The last words of our canon 


1The deacons of the city of Rome were the particular invaders, as Jerome 
testifies (Hpist. 85, ad Hvagrium). Cf. Van Espen, Commentarius in canones et 
decreta, etc. (Colon. 1755), p. 101, in the scholia on the eighteenth canon of 
Niceea, : 

fia 
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indicate that here also the allusion is to the functions that 
deacons were generally authorized to exercise in virtue of 
their charge, such as baptizing and preaching, but which they 
were not to discharge unless with the consent of the priests 
who were set over them. 


Can. 19. Ut percgrinis episcopis locus sacrificandi detur. 

De episcopis peregrinis qui in urbem solent venire, placuit 
iis locum dare ut offerant. 

The seventeenth canon having forbidden bishops to exercise 
episcopal functions in a strange diocese, the nineteenth canon 
declares that the celebration of the holy sacrifice is not com- 
prised in this prohibition, and consequently that a bishop 
should be allowed to offer the holy sacrifice in a strange 
diocese, or, as we should say, should be permitted to say 
Mass. 


Can. 20. Ut sine tribus episcopis nullus episcopus ordinetur. 

De his qui usurpant sibi quod soli debeant episcopos 
ordinare, placuit ut nullus hoe sibi presumat nisi assumptis 
secum aliis septem episcopis. Si tamen non potuerit septem, 
infra tres non audeat ordinare. 

The Synod of Nicewa, canon 4, made the same regulation, 
that all bishops should not singly ordain another bishop, and 
orders that there be at least three bishops for this purpose. 


Can. 21. Ut presbytert aut diacones qui ad alia loca se 

transferunt deponantur. 

De presbyteris aut diaconibus qui solent dimittere loca 
sua in quibus ordinati sunt et ad alia loca se transferunt, 
placuit ut iis locis ministrent quibus preefixi sunt. Quod si 
relictis locis suis ad alium se locum transferre voluerint, de- 
ponantur. 

Cf. the second canon, above, p. 185. 


Can. 22. De apostatis gui in’ infirmitate communionem 
petunt. 
De his qui apostatant et nunquam se ad ecclesiam repre- 


1 See, further on, our remarks on the fourth canon of Nicea. 
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sentant, ne quidem pcenitentiam agere qu«runt, et postea in- 
firmitate accepti petunt communionem, placuit iis non dandam 
communionem nisi revaluerint et egerint dignos fructus poeni- 
tentiz. 

The Council of Nicza, in its thirteenth canon, softened this 
order, and allowed the holy communion to be administered to 
all sinners at the point of death who should desire it. 

Besides these twenty-two canons of the first Synod of 
Arles, which are certainly genuine, Mansi found six more in 
a MS. at Lucca. He thought, however, that these last must 
have been decreed by another Council of Arles. They are 
the following :— 


Can. 1 (24)? 
Placuit ut quantum potest inhibeatur viro, ne dimissa 
uxore vivente liceat ut aliam ducat super eam: quicumque. 
autem fecerit alienus erit a catholica communione. 


Can. 2 (25). 
Placuit ut mulierem corruptam clericus non ducat uxorem, 
vel is, qui laicus mulierem corruptam duxerit, non admittatur 
ad clerum. 


Can. 3 (26). 
De aliena ecclesia clericum ordinare alibi nullus episcopus 
usurpet ; quod si fecerit, sciat se esse judicandum cum inter 
fratres de hoc fuerit appetitus. 


Can. 4 (27). 
Abstentum clericum alterius ecclesie alia non admittat ; 
sed pacem in ecclesia inter fratres simplicem tenere cognoscat. 


Can. 5 (28). 
Venientem de Donatistis vel de Montensibus per manus 
impositionis suscipiantur, ex ed quod contra ecclesiasticum 
ordinem baptizare videntur. 


1This ms. of Lucca divides the twenty-two genuine canons of Arles into 
twenty-three, and consequently counts the first of the spurious canons as the 
twenty-fourth, 
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Can. 6 (29). 

Proterea, quod dignum, pudicum et honestum est, sua- 
demus fratribus ut sacerdotes et levite cum uxoribus suis 
non coeant, quia ministerio quotidiano occupantur. Quicum- 
que contra hance constitutionem fecerit, a clericatus honore 
deponatur. 

If we consider, again, the occasion of this Synod—namely, 
the schism of the Donatists—we see that as soon as the 
Synod had pronounced its sentence upon them, they appealed 
anew to the Emperor, while the Catholic bishops asked per- 
mission of him to return to their homes. Constantine there- 
upon wrote a beautiful and touching letter to the bishops, 
thanking God for His goodness to him, and the bishops for 
the equitable and conciliatory judgment that they had pro- 
nounced. He complained of the perverseness, the pride, and 
obstinacy of the Donatists, who would not have peace, but ap- 
pealed to him from the judgment of the Church, when the sen- 
tence of the priests ought to be regarded as that of the Lord 
Himself (sacerdotum judicium ita debet haberi, ac si ipse Domi- 
nus residens judicet). “ What audacity, what madness, what 
folly!” he exclaims; “they have appealed from it like 
heathens.” At the end of his letter he prays the bishops, 
after Christ's example, to have yet a little patience, and to stay 
some time longer at Arles, so as to try and reclaim these mis- 
guided men. If this last attempt failed, they might return to 
their dioceses; and he prayed them to remember him, that 
the Saviour might have mercy upon him. He said that he 
had ordered the officers of the empire to send the refractory 
from Arles, and from Africa as well, to his court, where great 
severity ? awaited them. 

These threats caused a great number of Donatists to return 
to the Church; others persevered in their obstinacy,’ and, 
according to Constantine’s order, were brought to the imperial 
court. From that time there was no longer any occasion for 
the Catholic bishops to remain at Arles, and in all probabi- 
lity they returned to their dioceses. Arrived at court, the 
Donatists again prayed the Emperor to judge their cause him- 


1In Hard. i. 268 ; Mansi, ii. 477 ; et Optatus Milev. 184, ed. Dupin. 
2Cf. August. Zpist. 88, n. 3. 
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self, Constantine at first refused, but, for reasons with which 
we are not acquainted, ended by consenting to their demand. 
He summoned Cecilian, the Catholic Bishop of Carthage, as 
well as his Donatist adversaries, to appear before him at Rome, 
where he was staying, in August 315. Ingentius, the false 
accuser of Felix of Aptunga, was to be there” to prove to the 
Donatists that they had improperly called in question the 
consecration of Cecilian; but Cecilian, for some unknown 
reason, did not appear. S. Augustine himself did not know 
why ;* and the Donatists profited by this circumstance, and 
urged the Emperor to condemn Cecilian for disobedience. 
Constantine, however, contented himself with granting him a 
delay, at the end of which Cecilian was to appear at Milan, 
which so exasperated many of the Donatists, that they fled 
from the court to Africa. The Emperor for some time thought 
of going himself into Africa to judge the cause of the Donatists 
in their own country. He accordingly sent back some Donatist 
bishops into Africa, and warned the others by letter of his 
project, adding, that if they could prove but one of their 
numerous accusations against Cecilian, he would consider such 
proof as a demonstration of all the rest.* 

The Emperor afterwards gave up this scheme, and returned 
to that which had been first proposed, and in November 316 
caused the contending parties to appear before him at Milan. 
Cecilian presented himself before the Emperor, as well as his 
antagonists. The Emperor heard both sides, examined their 
depositions, and finally declared that Cecilian was innocent, 
that his adversaries were calumniators, and sent a copy of his 
decision to Eumalius, his vicar in Africa.’ The Donatists were 
thus condemned three times, by the two Synods of Rome and 
of Arles, and finally by the Emperor himself. In spite of this, 
to weaken the effect of the late sentence, they spread the 
rumour that the celebrated Hosius Bishop of Corduba, a friend 
of Cecilian, had prejudiced the Emperor against them.® 

The subsequent history of the schism of the Donatists does 


1 “‘Qoactus,” says 8. Augustine, lc. Cf. Hpist, 43, n. 20. 

2 See above, p. 176 ff. / 3 Epist. 48, n. 20. - 
4 Opt. Mil. pp. 185, 187, ed. Dup. ® Duyin, Le. p. 187. 
® August. Contr. Parmen. lib. i. e. 5. 
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not belong to this place ;! and we have now to consider two 
other synods which were held in the East about the same time 
as that of Arles, and which merit all our attention, They are 
those of Ancyra and Neocesarea. 


Sec. 16. Zhe Synod of Ancyra in 314. 


Maximilian having died during the summer of 313, the 
Church in the East began to breathe freely, says Eusebius.” He 
says nothing further about these Synods; but one of the first, 
and certainly the most celebrated, of these Councils, was that 
of Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, which was held for the pur- 
pose of healing the wounds inflicted on the Church by the last 
persecution, and especially to see what could be done on the 
subject of the dapsi. 

The best Greek mss. of the canons of Ancyra contain a very 
ancient preface, which shows, without further specification, 
that the Council of Ancyra was held before that of Nicea. 
The presence of Vitalis Bishop of Antioch at the Council of 
Ancyra® proves that it was held before the year 319, which is 
the year of the death of that bishop. It is, then, between 
313 and 319 that it was held* Binius® believes he has dis- 
covered a still more exact date, in the fact of the presence 
of Basil Bishop of Amasia at our Synod. According to his 
opinion, this bishop suffered martyrdom in 316, under the 
Emperor Licinius ; but Tillemont has proved that he was pro- 
bably not martyred till 320.° 

It appears from the sixth canon of Ancyra that the Council 
was held, conformably to the apostolic canons, No. 38 (36), in 
the fourth week after Easter. Maximin having died during 
the summer of 313, the first Pentecost after his death fell in 
314; and it is very probable that the Christians immediately 
availed themselves of the liberty which his death gave them 
to come to the aid of the Church. 

1Cf. the author’s article ‘‘ Donatisten,” in the Kirchenlexicon of Wetzer 
and Welte, Bd. iii. 

2 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 3. 

3 Cf. the list of the members of the Counc:] in Mansi, ii. 534; in Hard. 
i. 279. 
; ee Tillemont, Mém. ete. vi. 85. 5 Ty Mansi, Collect. Concil. ii. 536, 

6 Tillemont, Mémoires, etc. v. 219, 220. 
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This is also what the words of Eusebius clearly indicate.’ 
Baronius, Tillemont,? Rémi Ceillier,’ and others, were there- 
fore perfectly right in placing the Synod of Ancyra after the 
Easter which followed the death of Maximin; consequently 
in 314. 

We have three lists of the bishops who were present at the 
Synod of Ancyra. They differ considerably from one another. 
That which, in addition to the bishops and the towns, names 
the provinces,’ is evidently, as the Ballerini have shown, of 
later origin: for (2) no Greek Ms. contains this list; (@) it is 
wanting in the most ancient Latin translations; (fy) the lists 
of the provinces are frequently at variance with the civil 
division of the province at this time. For instance, the list 
speaks of a Galatia prima, of a Cappadocia prima, of a Cilicia 
prima and secunda, of a Phrygia Pacatiana, all divisions which 
did not then exist. Another list of the bishops who were 
present at Ancyra, but without showing the provinces, is found 
in the Prisca and in the Isidorian collection. Dionysius the 
Less does not give a list of the persons: one of this kind has 
not, until lately, been attached to his writings.” 

In this state of things, it is evident that none of these lists 
are of great value, as they vary so much from each other even 
as to the number of the bishops, which is left undecided, being 
put down between twelve and eighteen. In the longest list 
the following names are found: Vitalis of Antioch, Agricolaus 
of Cesarea in Palestine, Marcellus of Ancyra, who had become 
so famous in the Arian controversy, Lupus of Tarsus, Basil of 
Amasia, Philadelphius of Juliopolis in Galatia, Eustolius of 
Nicomedia, Heraclius of Tela in Great Armenia, Peter of Ico- 
nium, Nunechius of Laodicea in Phrygia, Sergianus of Antioch 
in Pisidia, Epidaurus of Perga in Pamphilia, Narcissus of 
Neronias in Cilicia, Leontius of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, Longinus 
of Neocesarea in Pontus, Amphion of Epiphania in Cilicia, 
Salamenus of Germanicia in Ccelesyria, and Germanus of 

' Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 3. 2 Ad an. 314, n. 77. 

3 Mém. vi. 85. 4 Hist. des auteurs sacrés, iii. 713. 
5 Printed in Mansi, ii. 534, 

6 Cf. Opp. Leonis M. t. iii. p. xxii. ed. Ballerini. 


7 Ballerini, Uc. et p. 105, not. 1; Hard. i, 279; Maasi, ii. 527, not. 1; 
Reuci Ceillier, Le. 714. 
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Neapolis in Palestine. Several of these were present, eleven 
years after, at the first Gicumenical Council of Nicwea. They 
belonged, as we see, to such different provinces of Asia Minor 
and Syria, that the Synod of Ancyra may, in the same sense 
as that of Arles, be considered a conciliwm plenarium, that is, 
a general council of the Churches of Asia Minor and Syria. 
From the fact that Vitalis of Antioch is mentioned first ( primo 
loco), and that Antioch was the most considerable seat of those 
who were represented at Ancyra, it is generally concluded 
that Vitalis presided over the Synod; and we admit this sup- 
position, although the Libellus synodicus assigns the presidency 
to. Marcellus of Ancyra. 


Can. 1. 

TIpecBurépous tovs ériicavras, cira émavatadaioavras pnte 
éx peOddou twos GAN €& adnOeias, wnTe TpoKatacKkevdcavtas 
kal émitndevoavras, Kal meicavtas va S0€wot pev Bacdvors 
troBarreobat, ravtas 56 7H Soxeiv Kal To oYNpaTL Mpocay- 
Onvatr TovTous Eoke THs ev Timys THS KaTa THY KaOédpay peré- 
xe, mpooéepery Sé ators 7 ousrciv 7) 6Aws Aevroupyely Te THY 
iepatixay Revroupyiav px é&etvar” 

“Priests who sacrificed (during the persecution), but after- 
wards repenting, resumed the combat not only in appearance, 
but in reality, shall continue to enjoy the honours of their 
office, but they may neither sacrifice or preach, nor fulfil any 
priestly office.” 

In this translation we have left out a great incidental pro- 
position (from pare mpoxatacKxevdcavtas to mpocaxOivar), be- 


1In Mansi, lc. p. 539; Hard. v. 1499. 

2 We find the Greek text of the canons of Ancyra, together with the old 
Latin translations by Dionysius the Less and Isidore, in Hardouin, i. 271, 
and Mansi, ii. 514 sqq. In Mansi there is also a more accurate transla- 
tion by Gentianus Hervetus. The Greek text is also found in the medieval 
Greek commentaries of Zonaras, Balsamon, and Aristenus, quoted by Beveridge, 
Synodicon, seu Pandecte canon. (Oxon. 1672), i. 875 sq. The Greek text of the 
canons of Ancyra is also to be found in Bruns, Biblioth. Eccl. i. 66 sqq. 
Routh has published it'in his Reliquie sacre, iii. 405 sqq., with notes of his 
own, and of others, particularly those of Beveridge and Justell. We give here 
the ordinary text, and place the most important readings of Routh in brackets. 
The canons of Ancyra have also been commented upon by Van Espen, Cam- 
mentar. in canones et decreta (Colon. 1755), p. 107 sq., and by Herbst in the 
Tiibinger Quartalschrift of 1821, 8. 413 sq. 
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cause to be understood it requires some previous explanations 
Certain priests who had sacrificed to idols, wishing to be re- 
stored to favour, performed a sort of farce to deceive the 
‘bishop and the faithful. They bribed some officers and their 
subordinates, then presented themselves before them as Chris- 
tians, and pretended to submit to all kinds of tortures, which 
were not really, but only apparently applied to them, accord- 
ing to the plan which had been previously arranged. The 
Council also says: “ Without having made any arrangements, 
and without its being understood and agreed that they should 
appear to submit to tortures which were only to be apparently 
inflicted on them.” 

It was quite justifiable, and in accordance with the ancient 
and severe discipline of the Church, when this Synod no longer 
allowed priests, even when sincerely penitent, to discharge 
priestly functions. It was for this same reason that the two 
Spanish bishops Martial and Basilides were deposed, and that 
the judgment given against them was confirmed in 254 by 
an African syndd held under S. Cyprian.’ The first canon, 
together with the second and third, was inserted in the Corpus 
juris can? 

Can. 2. 

Ataxovous 6potws Ovcavras, weta 8€ tabra dvarandaicavtas 
THY wey argv Tyuny eyew, werradcbar S& adtovs macys THs 
iepais Nevroupyias, THs Te ToD aptov % TotTHpiov dvadépew %) 
KNpUCCELY, EL peVTOL TWes TOY eTLoKOTM@Y TOUTOLS cUVidoLEY Kd- 
paTov Tia i) TaTreivwow mpaoTntos Kal éOérdovev mreiov Te bu- 
Sovat 4) adaipeiv, én’ adrois elvar thy éEovaiar. 

“In the same manner, the deacons who may have sacri- 
ficed, but have afterwards returned to the fight, shall keep 
the dignities of their office, but shall no longer fulfil any holy 
function, shall no longer offer the bread and wine (to the cele- 
brant or to the communicants), shall no longer preach. But 
if any bishops, out of regard to their efforts (for their ardent 
penitence), and to their humiliation, wish to grant them more 
privileges, or to withdraw more from them, they have power 
to do so.” 

According to this, such deacons could no longer exercise 

1 See above, ch. 5. 2C, 32, dist. 60. 
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their ministry in the Church, but they continued their offices 
as almoners to the poor, and administrators of the property of 
the Church, etc. etc. It is doubtful what is meant by “to 
offer the bread and the chalice.” In the primitive Church, 
S. Justin’ testifies that the deacons distributed the holy 
communion to the laity. It is possible that the canon refers 
to this distribution. Van Espen,? however, thinks that, at 
the time of the Synod, deacons no longer distributed the con- 
secrated bread to the faithful, but only the chalice, according to 
a prescription of the Apostolic Constitutions? and an expression 
of Cyprian ;* so that davaddpew dprov % morypsov (because 
there is mention of dprov, bread) must here relate to the pre- 
sentation of the bread and the chalice made by the deacon 
to the bishop or priest who celebrated at the time of the 
offertory. But it seems from the eighteenth canon of Nicea, 
that this primitive custom, in virtue of which deacons also 
distributed the eucharistic bread as well as wine, had not 
entirely disappeared at the beginning of the fourth century, 
and consequently at the time of the Synod of Ancyra. 

The word xnpiccev, to proclaim, needs explanation. It 
means in the first place the act of preaching; that is declared 
to be forbidden to diaconis lapsis. But deacons had, and still 
have, other things to proclaim (xypiccew). They read the 
Gospel, they exclaimed: ' Flectamus genua, Procedamus in pace, 
Ne quis audientium, Ne quis infideliwm ;* and these functions 
were also comprised in the xnpiccew. 

Finally, the canon directs bishops to take into considera- 
tion the circumstances and the worth of the diacond lapsi in 
adding to or deducting from the measures decreed against 
them. 

Gan. 3. 

Tods gevyovras nat ovrdrAnpbévras 4 bd oixeiwy mapaso- 
C&vtas 4 dAdNws TA brdpyovta apaipeOevtas } brromeivavtas 
Bacavous 7 eis Seopwrnpiov éuBdrAnOévtas BowvTas Te dru eiat 


1 Apolog. i. n. 65 and 67. 2 Commentar. i.e. p. 108. 

3 Lib. viii. v. 18. 

4 See above, the remarks on the fifteenth canon of Arles, and further on, the 
commentary on the eighteenth canon of Nivea. 

5 Const. Apost, viii. 5. 6 Van Espen, le, 
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Xpicriavol nal wepirxrcbevras (mepiaxebévras) ijrou els Tas 
xeipas mpos Biav éuBardovtov trav Brafouévwr 1) Bpdud ze 
mpos avaryxny SeLapevous, dporoyodvtas Se Si0Aov Ste eiat Xpic- 
tiavol, Kai TO TéVOOS TOD GuUBavTos del erderKVUpEevoUS TH TaoN - 
KataoToAH Kal TO oxNmaTL Kal TH TOD Biov TaTrewoTyTL ToUTOUS 
as wo dpaptipatos évtas Ths Kowwwvias py KwdverOas, ei dé 
Kat éxorvOnoav td Twos, Tepiacotépas axptBelas Evereyv } Kal 
Tivev ayvoia, evOds mpoodexOhvar' TodTO Sé opolws emi Te THY 
éx ToD KAnpov Kal TOV dAXwV AaiKdv, tpoceEnTdaOn Sé Kaxeivo, 
et Svvaytat Kal NatKkol Th adTh avdyKn bTroTecdvtes TpocdyeOat 
eis Tae okey ody Kal tovTous ws pyddy HuapTnKdTas, et 
kal 1) mpodaBovea etpicxorto 6p0%) Tod Biov TronuTEla, poxerpi- 
Ceo Pat. 

“Those who fled before persecution, but were caught, or 
were betrayed by those of their own houses, or in any other 
way, who have borne with resignation the confiscation of their 
property, tortures, and imprisonment, declaring themselves to 
be Christians, but who have subsequently been vanquished, 
whether their oppressors have by force put incense into their 
hands, or have compelled them to take in their mouth the 
meat offered to idols, and who, in spite of this, have perse- 
vered in avowing themselves Christians, and have evinced 
their sorrow for what had befallen them by their dejection 
and humility,—such, not having committed any fault, are not 
to be deprived of the communion of the Church; and if they 
have been so treated by the over-severity or ignorance of 
their bishop, they are immediately to be reinstated. This 
applies equally to the clergy and to the laity. In the same 
way it was to be inquired if the laity, to whom violence has 
been used (that is to say, who have been physically obliged 
to sacrifice), might be promoted to the ministry (rd£vs, ordo) ; 
and it was decreed that, not having committed any fault (in 
the case of these sacrifices), they might be elected, provided, 
their former life was found to be consistent.” 

The meaniag of this canon is clear: “Physical constraint 
relieves from responsibility.” That there had been physical 
constraint was proved in the following ways :— 

(a.) By the previous endurance with which they had borne 
confiscation, tortures, and imprisonment. 
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8.) By this, that during their sufferings they had always 
declared themselves Christians. 

Among the expressions of this canon the word mepioyic-. 
Oévras of the textus vulgatus presents the chief difficulties. 
Zonaras translates it thus: “If their clothes have been torn 
from their bodies:” for mwepsoyifo means to tear away, and 
with twa to tear off the clothes from any one. But the true 
reading is mepioyeOévtas, which Routh has found in three 
Mss. in the Bodleian Library,’ and which harmonizes the best 
with the versions of Dionysius the Less and of Isidore? We 
have used this reading (aepsoyeOévras) in our translation of 
the canon; for zepséyw means to surround, to conquer, to 
subdue. 

Can, 4. 

Tlepi tév mpos Biav Ovodvtwr, émi S& rovtouws Kal tov 
Seurvncdvtwy eis Ta eldwra, Boor per atraryouevot Kal oxypate 
gasporépw avirOov Kai éobijre éxpyicavto ToAvTedeotépa Kal 
perécyov Tod trapackevacbértos Selmvou adiapopws, eokev év- 
avtov axpodcOa, tromeceiv Sé tpia rn, ebyiis Sé wovns Koww- 
vioas én vo, kal tore éXOety él TO TédELov. 

“ As to those who have been forced to sacrifice, and who 
have besides eaten the meats consecrated to the gods (that is 
to say, who have been forced to take part in the feasts off the 
sacrifices), the Council decrees, that those who, being forced 
to go to the sacrifice, have gone cheerfully, dressed in their 
best, and shall there have eaten of it indifferently (as if 
there was no difference between this and other meals), shall 
remain one year amongst the auwdientes (second class of 
penitents), three years among the substrati (third class of 
penitents), shall take part in the prayers (fourth class) for two 
years, and then finally be admitted to the complete privileges 
of the Church (76 réAcvov), that is, to the communion.”® 


Can. 5. 
"Ooor S& avArOov peta eoOAtos TwevOiKns Kal dvarrecovTes 
épayou petakd Sv Gdns Tis dvaxdicews Saxpvovtes, ei emdx}- 
1 Nos, 26, 158, and 625. 2 Routh, Reliquie sacre, iii. 423. 


3 Cf. Suicer, ad h. v. Cf. also, on the penitential system of the primitive 
Church, Binterim, Denkwiirdigkciten, Bd. v. Thi. ii. S. 362 ff. 
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pwcav tov Ths UromTdcews TpLeTH xXpdvov, ywpls mpoapopas 
deyOjtwcav: ei S& pn ehayov, Svo UToTecovTes ern TH TpPITw 
Kowovncdtwoav ywpls mpoopopas, va To TédeLov TH TeTpacTia 
AdBwor, Tors bé emioKdmovs eLovolay yew Tov TpoTov THs 
ematpopas Soxiudcavtas piravOpwrevecbat 4 Weiova mpoc- 
TiOévae xpovovr mpd Tdvtwy Sé Kal 6 mpodywr Blos Kal 6 pera 
tadra ékerabécOa, cal ovtws 4 piravOpwria émipetpeicbo. 

“ Nevertheless, those who have appeared there (that is, at 
the feast of the sacrifices) in mourning habits, who have been 
full of grief during the repast, and have wept during the whole 
time of the feast, shall be three years amongst the substrati, 
and then be admitted, without taking part in the offering ; 
but if they have not eaten (and have merely been present at 
the feast), they are to be substraté for two years, and the third 
year they shall take part in the offering (in the degree of the 
consistentes, avaTacts), so as to receive the complement (the 
holy communion) in the fourth year. The bishops shall have 
the power, after having tried the conduct of each, to mitigate 
the penalties, or to extend the time of penitence; but they 
must take care to inquire what has passed before and after 
their fall, and their clemency must be exercised accordingly.” 

We may see that this canon is closely allied to the pre- 
ceding one, and that the one explains the other: there only 
remains some obscurity arising from the expression ywpis 
ampocgopas. Aubespine thought that there is here a reference 
to the offerings which were presented by penitents, in the 
hope of obtaining mercy; but Suicer remarks’ that it is not 
so, and that the reference here is certainly to those offerings 
which are presented by the faithful during the sacrifice (at 
the offertory). According to Suicer, the meaning of the canon 
would be: “ They may take part in divine worship, but not 
actively ;” that is, “they may mingle their offerings with those 
of the faithful:” which corresponds with the fourth or last 
degree of penitence. But as those who cannot present their 
offerings during the sacrifice are excluded from the communion, 
the complete meaning of this canon is: “They may be present 
at divine service, but may neither offer nor communicate with 
the faithful” Consequently ywpis mpoogopas also comprises 

' Thesaurus, 8.0. rpoc pope. 
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the exclusion from the communion; but it does not follow 
from this that wpoogopa means the sacrament of the altar, as 
Herbst and Routh have erroneously supposed. The eucharistic 
service has, we know, two parts: it is, in the first place, a 
sacrifice; and then, as a reception of the Lord’s Supper, it 
is a sacrament. And the whole act may be called wpoodopd ; 
but the mere reception of the communion cannot be called 
mpoopopd. The canon does not clearly point out the time 
during which penitents were to remain in the fourth degree 
of penitence, except in the case of those who had not actually 
eaten of the sacrificed meats. It says, that at the end of a 
year they could be received in full, that is to say, at the eucha- 
ristic table. The time of penitence is not fixed for those who 
had actually eaten the sacrificed meats: perhaps it was also 
a year; or it may be they were treated according to the fourth. 
canon, that is to say, reduced for two years to the fourth degree 
of penitence. The penitents of the fifth canon, less culpable 
than those of the fourth, are not, as the latter, condemned to 
the second degree of penitence. 


Can. 6. 

Ilept rév aed povov eiEdvrwy Koddcews Kab dparpéccws 
trapyovrey  wetotxias Kal Ovodvtwy Kal méxypt Tod TrapdvTos 
Kalpov pu) petavoncdytay pndé ériotpepavtwy, viv S& mapa 
TOV KaLpov THs gvvddov TpocehOdvTwy Kal eis Sidvotay THs éri- 
oTpodis yevouever, S0£e péxyps THs weyadns huépas els axpoacw 
Sexy Pivar, kab peta Thy weydrnv juépay btoreceiv tpia ern Kab 
peta adda So ern Kowavicar ywpls pocpopas, Kal ovtws 
éNOeiy emi To Tédevov, WoTE THY Tacav éEaeTlavy TANpaoaL eb 
8é tives mpd THS cvvodov Tavrys edéxOnoav eis petdvoiay, am’ 
éxeivov Tod ypovov AEAoyicOar adtois tiv apyiy tis éEaetias" 
et pévtos Klvduvos Kab Oavarov mpocdoKia éx vocou i) adds 
Twos mpopdcews cuuBain, TovTous emi dow Sex Ojvat. 

“ As to those who yielded on the mere threat of punish- 
ment, or of the confiscation of their property, or of exile, and who 
have sacrificed, and to this day have not repented or returned, 
but who on the occasion of this Synod have repented, and 
shall resolve to return, it is decreed, that until the great feast 

1 Cf. further on, can. 16. 
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(Easter) they shall be admitted to the degree of audtentes ; 
that they shall after the great feast be swbstrati for three 
years ; then that they shall be admitted, but without taking 
part in the sacrifice for two years, and that then only they 
shall be admitted to the full service (to the communion), so 
that the whole time will be six years. For those who have 
been admitted to a course of penitence previous to this Synod, 
the six years will be allowed to date from the moment of 
its commencement. If they were exposed to any danger, or 
threatened with death following any illness, or if there was 
any other important reason, they should be admitted, con- 
formably to the present prescription (6pos).” 

The meaning of the last phrase of the canon is, that if the 
sick regain their health, they will perform their penance, 
according to what is prescribed. Zonaras thus very clearly 
explains this passage.’ This canon is made intelligible by the 
two preceding. A similar decision is given in the eleventh 
Nicene canon. 

As we have previously remarked (sec. 16), there is a chro- 
nological signification in the expression “ till the next Easter,” 
compared with that of “the six years shall be accomplished.” 
According to the thirty-sixth (thirty-eighth) apostolic canon, 
a synod was to be held annually in the fourth week after 
Easter. If, then, a penitent repented at the time of the synod, 
and remained among the audientes till the next Easter, he had 
done penance for nearly a year. And adding three years for 
the degree of the substratio, and two for the last degree, the 
six years were completed. It is then with good reason that 
we have deduced from the sixth canon that the Council of 
Ancyra was held shortly after Easter, and very probably in 
the fourth week after this feast, that is, in the time prescribed 
by the apostolic canons.” 

Can. 7. 

Tlepi trav auvectiabévtwy év éopth eOvixh év torm adwpic- 
pévy Tois €Ovixois, Sia Bpduata erixopicapéver Kal hayovtwr, 
&oke Sueriav brorecdvtas SexOjvavr Td 88 ef ypy peta THs 

1In Bevereg. Synodicon, i. 380. This condition was also imposed by the 


Council of Orange in 441, can. 8; in Hard. i. 1784. 
2 This sentence is added from the French translation. 
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mpoahopis Exactov tév émicxoTav Soxiyudoat Kal Tov aGddov 
Biov é’ éxdotov akidcat. 

“ As to those who, during a heathen festival, have seated 
themselves in the locality appointed for that festival, and have 
brought and eaten their food there, they shall be two years 
substrati, and then admitted. As to the question of their 
admission to the offering, each bishop shall decide thereon, 
taking into consideration the whole life of each person.” 

Several Christians tried, with worldly prudence, to take a 
middle course. On the one hand, hoping to escape persecution, 
they were present at the feasts of the heathen sacrifices, which 
were held in the buildings adjoining the temples; and on the 
other, in order to appease their consciences, they took their 
own food, and touched nothing that had been offered to the 
gods. These Christians forgot that S. Paul had ordered? that 
meats sacrificed to the gods should be avoided, not because 
they were tainted in themselves, as the idols were nothing, 
but from another, and in fact a twofold reason: 1st, Because, 
in partaking of them, some had still the idols in their hearts, 
that is to say, were still attached to the worship of idols, and 
thereby sinned; and 2dly, Because others scandalized their 
brethren, and sinned in that way. To these two reasons a 
third may be added, namely, the hypocrisy and the duplicity 
of those Christians who wished to appear heathens, and never- 
theless to remain Christians. The Synod punished them with 
two years of penance in the third degree, and gave to each 
bishop the right, at the expiration of this time, either to admit 
them to communion, or to make them remain some time longer 
in the fourth degree. 

Can. 8. 

Oi 8é Sedtepov Kat tptrov Oicayres peta Bias, Terpaeriav 
tronecétwaay, Sv0 S& érn ywpls mpoodhopas Kowwrvnardtwoar, 
cai T@ EBSoum Tereiws SexOntwoav. 

“Those who, being compelled, have sacrificed two or three 
times, shall remain substrati for four years; they shall take 
part in the worship, without presenting any offering, for two 
years (as consistentes of the fourth degree); the seventh they 
shall be admitted to the communion.” 

1] Cor. viii, 
oO 
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Can, 9. 

"Ocot S€ pt) peovov améatncav ddAXd Kal éravécrnoav xa 
nuvayxacay aderpovs kal aitior éyévovto Tov dvayxacOfvat, ob ToL 
érn peév Tpla Tov TAS axpodcews SeEdcOwoay Toor, év 6 GAH 
é£actia Tov Ths UroTTMTEws, ddAoV O€ eviavToY KoLWwYnTaTwTAV 
xwpis mpocpopas, iva tHv Sexactiay mAnpwoavTes TOU TEdEloU 
uetdoywow év pévtoe TOUTS TO ypove Kal Tov Gddov avTav 
émiTnpeic bat Biov. 

“Those who have not only apostatized, but have become 
the enemies of their brethren, and have compelled them (to 
apostasy), or have been the cause of the constraint put upon 
them, shall remain for three years among the audzentes (second 
degree), then six years with the substrati; they shall then 
take part in the worship, without, offering (in quality of con- 
ststentes), for one year; and not until the expiration of ten 
years shall they receive full communion (the holy Eucharist). 
Their conduct during all this time shall also be watched.” 


Can. 10. 

Atdxovot 600. xabiotavtat, wap’ avTny Tiv KaTdoTacW Eb 
€waptupavto Kal épacay yphvar yautoat, un Svvapevor odtws 
peévely, oUTOL peTa TadTa yauncartes EcTwoay ev TH vIrNpETia 
Sia 7d erritpamjvar avdtovs vo Tod éricKdTroU’ TovTO Sé Ei 
TwWes clomyncavtTes Kal KatadeEauevor ev TH yetpoTovia wévewy 
oTws peta taita 7AOov emt ydpov, weradabar avtovs Tis 
dcaxovias. 

“Tf deacons, at the time of their appointment (election), 
declare that they must marry, and that they cannot.lead a 
celibate life, and if accordingly they marry, they may continue 
in their ministry, because the bishop (at the time of their 
institution) gave them leave to marry; but if at the time of 
their election they have not spoken, and have agreed in 
taking holy orders to lead a celibate life, and if later they 
marry, they shall lose their diaconate.” 

This canon has been inserted in the Corpus juris canonici.? 


1 Cf. the observations on the fourth canon. 

20. 8, dist, 28. Cf. Van Espen, Comment. lc. p. 112; Herbst, Tiibinger 
Quartalschrift, 1821, S. 423, and our observations on the history of Paphnutius 
at the Council of Nicaa. 
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Cane 11. 

Tas pvnotevOeicas Kopas Kal weTa Tabta bm’ Gd\dAwy apTa- 
yeicas okey drrobisocba Tols mpouynatevoapévors, ed Kad Biav 
vm’ abtav mdosev. 

“ Damsels who are betrothed, who are afterwards carried off 
by others, shall be given back to those to whom they are 
betrothed, even when they have been treated with violence.” 

This canon treats only of betrothed women (by the sponsalia 
de futuro), not of those who are married (by the sponsalia de 
presenti). In the case of the latter there would be no doubt 
as to the duty of restitution. The man who was betrothed 
was, moreover, at liberty to receive his affianced -bride who 
had been carried off, or not. It was thus that S. Basil had 
already decided in canon 22 of his canonical letter to Amphi- 
lochius." 

Can. 12. 

Tovs rp0 Tod Bamricpatos TeOuxoTas Kal peta TadTa Barric- 
Oévtas edokev eis Taw mpoayecOat ds aTrodoveapévous. 

“Those who have sacrificed to the gods before their bap- 
tism, and who have afterwards been baptized, may be promoted 
to holy orders, as (by baptism) they are purified from all their 
former sins.” 

This canon does not speak generally of all those who sacri- 
ficed before baptism ; for if a heathen sacrificed before having 
embraced Christianity, he certainly could not be reproached 
for it after his admission. It was quite a different case with 
a catechumen, who had already declared for Christianity, but 
who during the persecution had lost courage, and sacrificed. 
In this case it might be asked whether he could still be ad- 
mitted to the priesthood. The Council decided that a baptized 
catechumen could afterwards be promoted to holy orders.” 

The fourteenth canon of Nicza also speaks of the catechu- 
mens who have committed the same fault. 


Can. 13. 

Xwperuoxdrous pty eeivat mpecBurépous % Siaxdvovs xerpo- 
tovelv, GANA pndé mpeaButépous ToAEwS, Yopls Tod ériTpaT7vaL 
Ud TOD émicKoTOU pEeTa YpapudTwr ev éEtépa TrapotKia. 

1 Cf. Van Espen, dc p. 113. 2 Cf. Van Espen, lc. p. 1138. 
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The literal translation of the Greek text is as follows :— 

“It is not permitted to the chorepiscopt to ordain priesis 
and deacons; neither is this permitted to the priests of the 
towns in other parishes (dioceses) without the written autho- 
rity of the bishop of the place.” 

In our remarks on the fifty-seventh canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, where it is forbidden to appoint chorepiscopi (or 
country bishops) for the future, we shall explain what must 
be understood by this office, which is here mentioned for the 
first time. Compare also the eighth and tenth canons of the 
Synod of Antioch in 341, and the second proposition of the 
sixth canon of the Council of Sardica. If the first part of the 
thirteenth canon is easy to understand, the second, on the con- 
trary, presents a great difficulty; for a priest of a town could 
not in any case have the power of consecrating priests and 
deacons, least of all in a strange diocese. Many of the most , 
learned men have, for this reason, supposed that the Greek 
text of the second half of the canon, as we have read it, is 
incorrect or defective.’ It wants, say they, qrovety re, or aliquid 
agere, 1.¢. to complete a religious function. To confirm this sup- 
position, they have appealed to several ancient versions, espe- 
cially to that of Isidore: sed nec presbyteris civitatis sine episcopt 
precepto amplius aliquid imperare, vel sine auctoritate literarum 
gus in wnagquague (some read év éxdorn instead of év érépa) 
parochia aliquid agere. The ancient Roman ms. of the canons, 
Codex canonum, has the same reading, only that it has pro- 
vincia instead of parochia. Fulgentius Ferrandus, deacon of 
Carthage, who long ago made a collection of canons? translates 
in the same way in his Breviatio canonum: Ut presbytert civi- 
tatis sine jussu episcopt nihil jubeant, nec in wnaquaque parochia 
aliquid agant. Van Espen has explained this canon in the 
same way. 

Routh has given another interpretation." He maintained 
that there was not a word missing in this canon, but that at 
the commencement one ought to read, according to several 


1Cf. Bevereg. Synodicum, ii, Append. p. 177; Van Espen, l.c. p. 113, 
? In the edition of the Ballerini of the works of S. Leo, iii. 110 sq. 

3 Fulgentius Ferrandus, see. 6, 

“ Reliquie sacra, iii. 432 sq. 
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MSS., ywpemioxdrrovs in the dative, and further down d\Xa piv 
poe instead of adAAd pnde, then mpecBurépous (in the accusa- 
tive) mroAcws, and finally éxdory instead of érépa; and that we 
must therefore translate, “ Chorepiscopi are not permitted to 
consecrate priests and deacons (for the country), still less (4AAa 
pny ynde) can they consecrate priests for the town without the 
consent of the bishop of the place.” The Greek text, thus 
modified according to some Mss., especially those in the Bod- 
leian Library, certainly gives a good meaning. Still adda pv 
pdt does not mean, but still less: it means, but certainly not, 
which makes a considerable difference. 

Besides this, it can very seldom have happened that the 
chorepiscopt ordained priests and deacons fora town; and if so, 
they were already forbidden (implicite) in the first part of the 
canon, 

Can. 14. 

Tovs év KdXjp@ mpecBurtépovs 7) Siaxovous dvras Kal amreyopévous 
Kpeav eSokev epdrrec Oar, cal otTws, ef BovrowTo, kpatelv EavT@v* 
ef 8€ BovrowrTo (BdeAvacowrTo), os unde TA peTa Kpedv Baddo- 
peva Adyava éobiew, Kal ef py dTElkovev TH Kavovt, TeTaITOat 
avtovs TIS TAECWS. 

“Those priests and clerks who abstain from eating meat 
ought (during the love-feasts) to eat it (taste it); but they may, 
if they will, abstain from it (that is to say, not eat it). If they 
disdain it (@deAvccowro), so that they will not eat even 
vegetables cooked with meat, and if they do not obey the 
present canon, they are to be excluded from the ranks of the 
clergy.” 

The fifty-second apostolic canon had already promulgated 
the same law with reference to the false Gnostic or Manichean 
asceticism, which declared that matter was satanic, and especi- 
ally flesh and wine. Zonaras has perceived and pointed out that 
our canon treated of the agape, or love-feasts, of the primitive 
Christians." He shows, besides, that éfamrecOa, means, to 
touch the meats, in the same sense as dmoyeverOas, to taste. 
Mattheus Blastares? agrees with Zonaras. Finally, Routh 
has had the credit of contributing to the explanation of this 


1Tn Bevereg. l.c. i. 390. 
2 Syntagm. lit. B, c. 9, p. 55. 
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canon,’ inasmuch as, relying on three ss., the Collectio of Jolin 
of Antioch and the Latin versions, he has read ef 5¢ Bdedvc- 
cowTo instead of et 6¢ BovAowrTo, which has no meaning here. 
If BovAowro is to be preserved, we must, with Beveridge, insert 
the negation uw. But the reading BdecAvocowrTo has still in 
its favour that the fifty-second apostolic canon, just quoted, 
and which treats of the same question, has the expression 
B8sedvecopevos in the same sense as our canon. Let us add 
that xpareiy éavrév ought to be taken in the sense of éyxpateiv, 
that is, to abstain. 
Can. 15. 

Tlept trav Siadepdvrav 7rd Kvpiaxd, boa emioKdrov mi 
dvtos mpecRuTepos érwrncav, avaBarcicbat (dvaxareiabar) Td 
kuptaxoy, év 8& TH Kpicet TOD émicKdmovu eElvat, elmEep TpooHKEL 
amonaBely thy tinny elite Kat pi, dia TO ToAAAKLS THY Eloodov 
(mpocodov) tay Trempapévav atrocedwxévat avTois TovToUs TAeél- 
ova THY Tun, 

“If the priests, during the vacancy of an episcopal see, 
have sold anything belonging to the Church, she (the 
Church) has the right to reclaim it (dvaxaneio@ar); and it is 
for the bishop to decide whether they (the buyers) are to 
receive the price given for the purchase, seeing that often the 
temporary use of the article sold to them has been worth more 
than the price paid for it.” 

If the purchaser of ecclesiastical properties has realized 
more by the temporary revenue of such properties than the 
price of the purchase, the Synod thinks there is no occasion 
to restore him this price, as he has already received a suffi- 
cient indemnity from the revenue, and as, according to the 
rules then in force, interest drawn from the purchase money 
was not permitted.’ Besides, the purchaser had done wrong 
in buying ecclesiastical property during the vacancy of a see 
(sede vacante). Beveridge and Routh have shown that in the 
text dvaxarcioOar and mpocodov must be read.* 


1 Reliquie sacre, iii. 440. 

® Kupaxéy, that is, the Church, or the property of the Church. Cf. Suicer, 
Thesaurus, s. h. v. 

3 Herbst, Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1821, S. 480. 

4 Routh, Rediqu'e sacra, iii. 441 f. 
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Can. 16. 

Tlepi tav droyevoapévav 7) Kab adoyevouévwv, Saou mplv 
eixocaeteis ryevéc Oar Huaprov, révTe Kal Séxa érecw wroTecov- 
Tes KolWwvias TYYYaVéTwWCAY THs eis TAS TpocEvyas, Elra ev TH 
kowwvia Statedécavtes ern mévte, TOTE Kal THs mpoohopas 
eparrrécOwoav’ ékeraticbw 8¢ abitadv nal o év TH btoTTecEL 
Bios, kal obtas Tuyyavérwoay THs hiravOpwrias’ ei 5é tives 
Kataxdpws év Tois dwapTiuacs yeyovacs, THY waxpay éxéTooay 
brontaaw: Goo 5é imepBavres THY HALKiav TadTHY Kal yuvaiKas 
éyovres TepiTeTTMOKATL TO awapTypart, mévTe Kal elkooe ern 
UroTrecéTwoay Kal Kowwvias TuyyavéTwoay Ths els Tas Tpoc- 
evyas, elta éxtedécavtes mévte ern ev TH Kowwvig TaV evydv 
TuyXavéeTwoay THs mporhopas: ei Sé Twes Kal yuvaixas eyovTes 
Kal brepBavres TOV TevTNKOVTAETH xpovov TyapTop, él TH eEdd@ 
Tod Biov Tuyyavétwaay TIS KoWwvias. 

“Those who have been or are now guilty of lying with 
beasts, supposing they are not twenty years old when they 
commit this sin, shall be substrati for fifteen years; they 
shall then be allowed to join in the prayers for five years 
{and will consequently live in the fourth degree of peni- 
tence); and after that time they may assist at the holy 
sacrifice. An examination must also be made of their con- 
duct while they were substratz, and also notice taken of the 
lives they led. As for those who have sinned immoderately 
in this way (2c. who have for a long time committed this sin), 
they must undergo a long substratio (no allowance will be 
made in their case). Those who are more than twenty, and 
have been married, and have nevertheless fallen into this sin, 
shall be allowed to share in the prayers only after a substratio 
of twenty-five years; and after five years’ sharing in the 
prayers, they shall be allowed to assist at the holy sacrifice. 
If married men more than fifty years old fall into this sin, 
they shall receive the communion only at the end of their lives.” 

On the expressions substrati, participation in prayers and in 
the sacrifice, cf. the remarks above on canons 4 and 5. 


Can, 17. 
Tods ddoyevoapévous Kai AeTrpovs SyTas rot NeTpwTAVTAs, TOl'= 
Tous mpocérater 7 dryla abvodos eis Tos Yemalouevous ebyer Oat, 


2 
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It is not easy to give the real meaning of this canon. It 
may perhaps mean: “Those who have committed acts of 
bestiality, and, being lepers themselves, have now (#rTo) 
made others so, must pray among the yewpafopévois.” Others 
translate it: “Those who have committed acts of bestiality, 
and are or have been lepers (Aerpwoavtas, ie. having been 
leprous), shall pray among the yepalouévors.” This last 
translation seems to us inexact; for Aerpwcavtas does not 
come from Aempdw, but from Aerpow, which has a transitive 
meaning, and signifies “to make leprous.”* But even if we 
adopt the former translation without hesitation, it is still asked 
if the leprosy of which the canon speaks is the malady known 
by that name, and which lepers could communicate to others 
especially by cohabitation ; or if it means spiritual leprosy, 
sin, and especially the sin of bestiality, and its wider exten- 
sion by bad example. Van Espen thinks that the canon 
unites the two ideas, and that it speaks of the real leprosy 
caused precisely by this bestial depravity.” By the word 
yetpatouevor some understand those possessed. This is the 
view of Beveridge and Routh® Others, particularly Suicer, 
think that the Council means by it penitents of the lowest 
degree, the lentes, who had no right to enter the church, but 
remained in the porch, in the open air, exposed to all incle- 
mencies (vetwov), and who must ask those who entered the 
church to intercede for them.* 

As, however, the possessed also remained in the porch, the 
generic name of yemmalouevot was given to all who were 
there, ze. who could not enter the church. We may there- 
fore accept Suicer’s explanation, with whom agree Van Espen, 
Herbst, etc. Having settled this point, let us return to 
the explanation of Aémpa. It is clear that Aempwcaytas 
cannot possibly mean “those who have been lepers ;” for 
there is no reason to be seen why those who were cured of 
that malady should have to remain outside the church among 


1 The intransitive verb Aswpéw would make its participle Arrpicavras. 

* Comment. l.c. p. 116. 

* Bevereg. t. ii. Append. p. 72, in the notes to can. 11 of the Council of 
Nica, printed also by Routh, Relig. sacr. iii, 490, cf. ibid. 444, 

4 Suicer, Thesaurus, 8.v. xeipolcpsvor, 
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the flentes. Secondly, it is clear that the words Aempods 
évtas, etc., are added to give force to the expression ddoyev- 
cauevot, The preceding canon had decreed different penalties 
for different kinds of ddoyevoduevot. But that pronounced by 
canon 17 being much severer than the preceding ones, the 
adoyevoduevor of this canon must be greater sinners than 
those of the former one. This greater guilt cannot consist 
in the fact of a literal leprosy; for this malady was not a 
consequence of bestiality. But their sin was evidently greater 
when they tempted others to commit it. It is therefore 
Aémpa in the figurative sense that we are to understand ; 
and our canon thus means: “Those who were spiritually 
leprous through this sin, and tempting others to commit it 
made them leprous.” 
Can. 18. 

Ei twes érricnoro: xatactabévres nat pn SexPevtes bd Tis 
mapourias éxeivys, eis iv avopacOnoar, érépais BovAWwTO Tapot- 
Kiass érévat Kat BiaterOat rovs xabeotatas Kat oTacets KLVEy 
kat’ adtav, Tovtovs adopiferOar éav péevtos BovrowTo eis TO 
mpeaButépiov xabélecOar, eva hoav mpotepov mpecBvrepos, 1H 
amoBadrecOat adtods THs Tyas dav b€ Siactacidfwor mpos 
tors Kabeotixras éxel émicKorous, apatpeicbat aitovs Kal THY 
TyumY TOD mpecBuTepiou Kal yiverOa ators éxKnpv«ToUs. 

“Tf bishops, when elected, but not accepted by the parish 
for which they are nominated, introduce themselves into other 
parishes, and stir up strife against the bishops who are there 
instituted, they must be excommunicated. But if they (who 
are elected and not accepted) wish to live as priests in those’ 
places where they had hitherto served as priests, they need 
not lose that dignity. But if they stir up discord against the 
bishop of the place, they shall be deprived of their presbyterate, 
and be shut out from the Church.” 

As long as the people collectively had a share in the elec- 
tion of bishops, it often happened in the primitive Church that 
a bishop, regularly elected, was either expelled or rejected by 
a rising of the people.’ Even although, at the time of his 
election, the majority were in his favour, yet the minority often 
put a stop to it; just as we saw in 1848 and 1849, how a 

1 Van Espen, Comment. Ic. p 117, and Jus Hecles. pars i. tit. 18, ¢. 1. 
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very small minority tyrannized over whole towns and countries, 
and even drove out persons who displeased them. The thirty- 
fifth apostolical canon (thirty-sixth or thirty-seventh according 
to other reckonings) and the eighteenth of Antioch (A.D. 341) 
spoke also of such bishops driven from their dioceses. 

When one of these bishops tried by violence or by treachery 
to drive a colleague from his see, and to seize upon it, he was 
to incur the penalty of dgopifecOat. Van Espen understood 
ty that, the deprivation of his episcopal dignity ;+ but the 
adopicpos of the ancient Church signified more than that: it 
signified excommunication, at least the minor excommunica- 
tion, or exclusion from the communion of the Church.” 

But the canon adds, if a bishop not accepted by his Church 
does not make these criminal attempts, but will live modestly 
among the priests of his former congregation, he can do so, and 
“he shall not lose his dignity.” Is it here a question of the 
title and dignity of a bishop, but without jurisdiction; or 
does the word tw) signify here only the rank of a priest ? 
Dionysius the Less (Zxiguus) has taken it in the latter sense, 
and translated it, “If they will, as presbyters, continue in the 
order of the priesthood” (si voluerint in presbyterit ordine ut 
presbytert residerc). The Greek commentators Zonaras* and 
others have taken it in the same sense. This canon was added 
to the Corp. jur. can. (c. 6, dist. 92). 


Can, 19. 

"Ocot rrapbeviav érrayyeNopevor aberodar THY émayyeniay, TOV 
Tav Suyduwv 6pov éxrAnpottwcav. Tas pévtor cvvepyopuévas 
mapOevous Ticly as adeApas éxwdrvoaper. 

“ All who have taken a vow of virginity, and have broken 
that vow, are to be considered as bigamists (literally, must 
submit to the decrees and prescriptions concerning bigamists). 
We also forbid virgins to live as sisters with men.” 

The first part of the canon regards all young persons—men 
as well as women—who have taken a vow of virginity, and 
who, having thus, so to speak, betrothed themselves to God, 
are guilty of a quasi bigamy in violating that promise. They 

1 Commentarius, Ic. p. 117. 2 Cf. Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. dpopifu, 

4 Tn Bever. ic. t. i. p. 395. Cf. Van Espen, Comm. lc. p. 117. 
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must therefore incur the punishment of bigamy (successiva), 
which, according to 8. Basil the Great,’ consisted in one year's 
seclusion. This canon, which Gratian adopted (c. 24, causa 27, 
quest. 1), speaks only of the violation of the vow by a lawful 
marriage, whilst the thirteenth canon of Elvira speaks of those 
who break their vow by incontinence. In the second part the 
canon treats of the cvvetcaxrot. On this point we refer to 
our remarks on the third canon of Nicwa, and on the twenty- 
seventh of Elvira. 
Can. 20. 

"Edy twos yuvy porxevO7 i) wovyevon tus, ev émta erect Soxet 
(Se?) abtov tod tedeiov Tuxely KaTa Tos BaOuors Tods mpo- 
ayovTas. 

“Tf any one has violated a married woman, or has broken 
the marriage bond, he must for seven years undergo the diffe- 
rent degrees of penance, at the end of which he will be ad- 
mitted into the communion of the Church.” 

The simplest explanation of this canon is, “that the man 
or woman who has violated the marriage bond shall undergo 
@ seven years’ penance;” but many reject this explanation, 
because the text says adrév téxew, and consequently can refer 
only to the husband. Fleury and Routh? think the canon 
speaks, as does the seventieth of Elvira, of a woman who has 
broken the marriage tie with the knowledge and consent of 
her husband. The husband would therefore in this case be 
punished for this permission, just as if he had himself com- 
mitted adultery. Van Espen has given another explanation : 
“That he who marries a woman already divorced for adultery 
is as criminal as if he had himself committed adultery.”* But 
this explanation appears to us more forced than that already 
given; and we think that the Greek commentators Balsamon 
and Zonaras were right in giving the explanation we have 
offered first as the most natural. They think that the Synod 
punished every adulterer, whether man or woman, by a seven 
years’ penance. There is no reason for making a mistake 


1 Basilius, ad Amphiloch., 3d vol. of the Bened. ed. of his works, p. 272. Cf. 
our remarks on the third and seventh canons of Neocesarea. 

2 Routh, Relig. sacr. iii. 447; Fleury, Hist. Eccl. t. ii. liv. x. §$ 1¢€. 

* Commentar. tc. p. 118. 
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. because only the word avréy occurs in the passage in which 
the penalty is fixed; for avroy here means the guilty party, 
and applies equally to the woman and the man: besides, in 
the preceding canon the masculine dcou érrayyeAAowevor includes 
young men and young women also. It is probable that the 
Trullan Synod of 692, in forming its eighty-seventh canon, 
had in view the twentieth of Ancyra. The sixty-ninth canon 
of Elvira condemned to a lighter punishment—only five years 
of penance—him who had been only once guilty of adultery. 


Can. 21. 

Tlepi tv yuvarxav tadv éxmopvevoveey Kal dvatpovody Ta 
yevvayeva Kal orrovdatovady pOdpia troveiv 6 ev TpdTepos Gpos 
béxpis e£odou ex@drucer, Kal TovT@ cuvTiOevtar piravOpwrd- 
tepov Se Te evpovtes dpicaper SexaeTh xpovoy Kata Tods Babwors 
Tovs wpicpévous (adde wAnpHaat). 

“Women who prostitute themselves, and who kilt the chil- 
dren thus begotten, or who try to destroy them when in their 
wombs, are by ancient law excommunicated to the end of 
their lives. We, however, have softened their punishment, 
and condemned them to the various appointed degrees of 
penance for ten years.” 

The sixty-third canon of Elvira had forbidden the com- 
munion to be administered to such women even on their 
death-beds; and this was the canon which the Synod of 
Ancyra had probably here in view.! The expression xat 
tovT@ cuvrifevras is vague: Tues may be understood, and it 
might be translated, “ and some approve of this severity ;” or 
we might understand a/, and translate with Routh” “The same 
punishment will be inflicted on those who assist in causing 
miscarriages :” the words then mean, “and those who assist 
them.” We think, however, the first explanation is the easier 
and the more natural. Gentianus Hervetus and Van Espen 
have adopted it, translating thus: et et quidam assentientur? 


Can, 22. 


, . 
Tlepi éxoveiwv povev, bromiumtétwoay pév, ToD Sé Tedelou Ev 
a a , 
Te Tédet TOD Biov Kataktovcbwaay. 


1 Van Espen, lc. p. 119. 2 Le. p. 447 a9. 
* Cf. Mansi, ii. 519; Van Espen, Com. p. 119. 
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“As to wilful murderers, they must be substrati, and 
allowed to receive the communion only at the end of their life.” 


Can. 23. 

Em) dxovalwv gover, 6 mwev mpotepos bpos év émtaetia 
Kedever TOD Tedelov petTacyely KaTa Tos wpicpévous Babpovs 
o 5é Sevtepos Tov revtaeTh ypovov TANPaCAL. 

“ As to unpremeditated murder, the earlier ordinance 
allowed communion (to the homicide) at the end of a seven 
years’ penance ; the second required only five years.” 

Of the first and second ordinances referred to in this canon 
nothing further is known ;? as to the terms dpos, réAeov, and 
Ba@yol, see the canons of Ancyra already explained. 


Can. 24. 

Oi Katapayrevopevot Kal Tais cvvnPeiats TaVv xpdvev (ebvdv) 
éEaxorovbodvtes 4 eicdyovtés Tiwas eis Tovs éauTa@Y oiKous él 
dvevpéces dappaxeav 7} Kal xabdpoe, tnd Tov Kavova mT- 
TéTwoay Ths mevtactias Kata Tos Babpors wpicpévous, Tpia 
én bromTécews Kal Sto érn edyfs xwpis mpoopopas. 

“Those who foretell the future, and follow pagan customs, 
or admit into their houses people (magicians) in order to 
discover magical remedies, or to perform expiations, must be 
sentenced to a five years’ penance, to three years of substratio, 
and to two years of attendance at prayers without the sacri- 
fice (non-communicating attendance).” 

We must refer to the explanations we have given under 
canon 4 on the different degrees of penance. ‘It has long 
been known (as witnesses we have the old Greek commenta- 
tors Balsamon and Zonaras,’? and the old Latin interpreters 
Dionysius the Less and Isidore, confirmed by Routh’) that 
the correct reading is é@vév instead of ypovav. The canon 
threatens equally diviners and those who consult them and 
summon them to their houses to prepare magical remedies and 
perform expiations. 

Can, 25. 

Monorevodpevos tis Kopnv rpocepOapn TH adeAbH adris, Os 

cal emipopécar abtny’ éynpe 8é THY pvnoTiy peta Tatra, 7 dé 
1'Van Espen, lc. p. 120. ? In Bev. i. 399. 
3 Routh, Relig. sacr. iii. 449. 
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POancioa aryyEato of auverdotes excrevcOncay ev Sexaeria 
SexPfvas eis Tos cuverTt@tas Kata Tos wpiopévovs Babpovs. 

“A certain person who had betrothed himself to a girl, had 
connection with her sister, so that she became pregnant: he 
then married his betrothed, and his sister-in-law hanged her- 
self. It was determined that all his accomplices should be ad- 
mitted among the sistentes (1.¢. to the fourth degree of penance), 
after passing through the appointed degrees for ten years.” 

The Council here decides, as we see, a particular case 
which was submitted to it; and it condemned not only the 
particular offender, but all the accomplices who had assisted 
him to commit the crime, who had advised him to leave her 
he had seduced, and to marry her sister, or the like. The 
punishment inflicted was very severe, for it was only at the 
end of ten years (passed in the three first degrees of penance) 
that the offenders were admitted to the fourth degree. It is 
not stated how long they were to remain in that degree 
before admission to the communion. The Greek verb zpoo- 
Oeipouae generally means, “to do anything to one’s hurt:” 
joined to yvvatxt or some other similar word, it has the mean- 
ing we have given it. We have rendered dajyEaro by 
“hanged herself ;’ we ought, however, to note that dmdayyw 
signifies every kind of suicide. 


Sec. 17. Synod of Neocesarea (314-325). 


According to the title which the ancient Greek mss. give 
to the canons of the Synod of Neocesarea in Cappadocia, 
this Synod was held a little later than that of Ancyra, but 
before that of Nicea.1 The names of the bishops who assisted 
at it seem to furnish a second chronological support to this 
view. They are for the most part the same as those who are 
named at the Council of Ancyra, Vitalis of Antioch at their 
head (the Libellus Synodicus reckons twenty-four of them) ; but 
neither the Greek mss. nor Dionysius the Less have these | 
names. Tillemont? and other writers have for this reason 


1Cf. on this point the Essay of the Ballerini in their ed. of the works of S, 
Leo, t. iii. p. xxii. c. 4. 

2 Mémoires, etc. vi. 86, ed. Brux. 1732, under the art. S. Vitale. Cf. Van 
Espen, Com. lc. p. 121 sqq. 
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raised doubts as to the historical value of these lists, and the 
brothers Ballerini have not hesitated to disallow their authen- 
ticity. It remains, however, an incontestable fact, that the 
Synod of Neocesarea took place at about the same time as 
that of Ancyra, after the death of Maximin the persecutor of 
the Christians (313), and before the Synod of Nicza (325). 
Ordinarily the same date is assigned to it as to that of 
Ancyra, 814 or 315; but to me it seems more probable that 
it took place several years later, because there is no longer 
any question about the lapsed. The Synod of Ancyra had 
devoted no fewer than ten canons (1-9 and 12) to this 
subject, as a persecution had then just ceased ; the Synod of 
Neocesarea did not touch on these matters, probably because 
at the time when it assembled the lapsed had already received 
their sentence, and there were no more measures necessary to 
be taken on that subject. The Libellus Synodicus, it is true, 
states that the Synod of (Neo) Caesarea occupied itself with 
those who had sacrificed to the gods or abjured their religion, 
or had eaten of sacrifices offered to idols, and during the 
persecution ;* but the canons of the Council say not a word 
of them. It is probable that the late and very inaccurate 
Libellus Synodicus? confounded, on this point, the Synod of 
Neocesarea with that of Ancyra. It has, without any 
grounds, been alleged that the canons of Neocesarea which 
spoke of the Japsi have been destroyed.’ 


Can. 1. 

IIpecBurepos av yun, THs ta£ews adtov petatidecOa, eav 
be mopveton  potyevon, éEwbeicOas abtov Tédeov Kal ayecOat 
avrov eis eTavovay, 

“Tf a priest marry, he shall be removed from the ranks of 
the clergy; if he commit fornication or adultery, he shall be 
excommunicated, and shall submit to penance.” 

The meaning is as follows: “If a priest marry after ordi- 
nation, he shall be deposed from his priestly order, and 
reduced to the communio laicalis; if he is guilty of fornica- 
tion or adultery, he must be excommunicated, and must pass 


1 In Hard. v. 1499; Mansi, ii. 551. 2 See above, $1. 
3 Rémi Ceillier, lc. p. 722 sq.; Migne, Dict. des Conciles, ii. 54. 
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shrough all the degrees of penance in order to regain com- 
munion with the Church.” We have seen above, in canon 
10 of Ancyra, that in one case deacons were allowed to marry 
after ordination,—namely, when they had announced their 
intention of doing so at the time of their election. In the 
case of priests neither the Council of Ancyra nor that of 
Neocesarea made any exception. This first canon has been 
inserted in the Corp. jur. can. 


Can. 2. 

Tur) dav yijpntar Sd0 aderdois, éEwbeicOw pwéxpt Cavarov, 
Try év TO Oavaty, Sia THY PiravOpwriay, eimodca ws iyid- 
vaca Adcer Tov ydpov, Ler THY peTavotay’ edy S€ TedeUTHCH H 
urn év rovobT@ yayw ovoa fro 6 avyp, Svexepys TO peivavTe 
) peTavora, 

“Tf a woman has married two brothers, she shall be ex- 
communicated till her death; if she is in danger of death, 
and promises in case of recovery to break off this illegitimate 
union, she may, as an act of mercy, be admitted to penance. 
If the woman or husband die in this union, the penance for 
the survivor will be very strict.” 

This is a question of marriage of the first degree of affinity, 
which is still forbidden by the present law. The canon 
punishes such marriages with absolute excommunication ; so 
that he who had entered into such should not obtain com- 
munion even zn articulo mortis, unless he promised in case of 
recovery to break this union. This promise being given, he 
can be admitted to penance (&ec tiv perdvoiav). Zonaras 
thus correctly explains these words: “In this case he shall 
receive the holy communion im articulo mortis, provided he 
promises that, if he recovers, he will submit to penance.” 
Canon 6 of Ancyra was explained in the same way. 


Can. 3. 
% fol - Oi # e % , 
év xpovos 
Hep TOV mrelorors yapows mepimemrovtay 6 wey Xp 
cabins 6 wpicpévos, 7 8 dvactpody Kai 4 wiotis adTov cuv- 
7 plop 7) Kal 7 
TEUvEL TOV XpoVvoD. 
“As for those who have been often married, the duration 
1C. 9, dist. 28. 
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of their penance is well known; but their good conduct and 
faith may shorten that period.” 

As the Greek commentators have remarked,! this canon 
speaks of those who have been married more than twice. It 
is not known what were the ancient ordinances of penitence 
which the Synod here refers to. In later times, bigamists 
were condemned to one year’s penance, and trigamists from 
two to five years. S. Basil places the trigamists for three 
years among the audientes, then for some time among the 
consistentes.” Gratian has inserted this third canon of Neo- 
cesarea in the c. 8, causa 31, quest. 1, in connection with 
canon 7 of the same Synod. 


Can, 4, 

"Edy mpoOnrai tis emiOuphoas (eriOvpjoas) yuvacxds ovy- 
kabevdficar pet’ adris (avTH), pr EXOn be eis Epyov avtod 4 
évOdpnows, palveras Ste bd Tihs yaputos éppicOn. 

“Tf a man who burns with love for a woman proposes to 
live with her, but does not perform his intention, it is to be 
believed that he was restrained by grace.” 

Instead of éiOupijoas we must read, with Beveridge and 
Routh’ who rely upon several Mss., ériOvyzjoas. They also 
replace per’ adriis by adr7. The meaning of this canon is, 
that “he who has sinned only in thought must not undergo a 
public penance.” * 


Can. 5. 

Karnyotpevos, éav eicepxouevos eis (7d) xupiakov év TH TOV 
kaTnxyoupéver taker otynxy, obTos 6é (pavij) duaptavwv, éav wev 
youu KNivwr, axpoaOw pnxére duaptdvayv *Edv 88 nat dxpoo- 
pevos ert duaptavy, éEwbeicOu. 

“Tf a catechumen, after being introduced into the Church, 
and admitted into the ranks of the catechumens, acts as a 
sinner, he must, if he is genuflectens (i.e. to say, in the second 
degree of penance), become audiens (the lowest degree), until 

1In Bevereg. Le. i, 404, 

2 Basil. ad Amphil. can. 4, Opp. ed. Bened. iii. 271 sq. Cf. below, canon 7 
of this Synod, and the nineteenth of Ancyra.. 

3 Bev. Synod. i. 404; Routh, Rel. Sac. iii. 465. 


4 Cf. Van Espen, Comment l[.c. p. 124; and Fleury, fist. Eccl. t. ii. liv, 
x. sec. 17, 
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he sins no more. If, after being audiens, he continues to sin, 
he shall be entirely excluded from the Church.” 

Routh,’ on good critical grounds, recommends the introduc- 
tion into the text of ro and gavy. The form orjxy and the 
verb orjxe, to stand up, do not occur in classical Greek, but 
are often found in the New Testament, eg. in 8. Mark xi. 25, 
and are formed from the regular perfect éorn«a.? Hardouin 
thinks the canon has in view the carnal sins of catechumens ; 
and duaptnwa has elsewhere this meaning, ¢g. in canons 2, 9, 
and 14 of Nicwa® 


‘Cay. 6. 

Tlepi xvogopovons, ote Set dwtiferOas omore Bovrerae* oddev 
yap év TovT@ Kowavel 4 TixToVea TO TiKTOMEVO, Sid TO EXaoTOU 
iSiav thy Tpoaiperw tHv ert TH oporoyia Seixvucba. 

“A woman with child may be illuminated (cc. baptized) 
whenever she demands it; for she who bears has nothing 
on this account in common with him who is borne, since each 
party must profess his own willingness (to be baptized) by his 
confession of faith.” 

Some thought that when a woman with child is baptized, 
the grace of the sacrament is given to the fruit of her womb, 
and so to baptize this child again after its birth is in a 
manner to administer a second baptism; and they concluded 
that they ought not to baptize a pregnant woman, but that 
they must wait till her delivery. 


Can. 7. 

TIpecBurepov eis yapous Svryapotvrav (Suyapobvros) pr) éors- 
GoOat, éret weTavovay aitodvtos Tov Suyduou, tls 2otat 6 mT peo- 
Burepos, 6 Sid Tis égtiacews ovyKxatariOéuevos Tois yapeoss ; 

“No priest shall eat at the marriage feast of those who 
are married for the second time ; for if such a bigamist should 
(afterwards) ask leave to do penance, how stands the priest 
who, by his presence at the feast, had given his approval to 
the marriage ?” 

We have already seen by canon 3, that in the East that 
successive bigamy (bigamia successiva) which is here in ques- 


1 Relig. sacr. iii. 466, * Wahl, Clavis N. T. 8.v, ovina, 
§ Hard. i, 283, a. 
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tion, as Beveridge thinks, and not bigamy properly so called, 
was punished in the East by a year’s penance. The meaning 
of the canon ‘is as follows: “If the bigamist, after contracting 
his second marriage, comes to the priest to be told the punish- 
ment he has to undergo, how stands the priest himself, who 
for the sake of the feast has become his accomplice in the 
offence 7” 
Can. 8. 

Tvuvn twos potyevOeica Aaixod dvras, dav éheyyOn pavepas, 
6 ToLodTos eis Uanpeciay EXOciv od Sivarar edv Sé Kal peta THY 
xetporoviav poryevOh, dfeidet amrohboas abt édv dé auth, od 
dvvarat exeoOar Tis eyxeupicbeions avT@ wrnpecias. 

“Tf the wife of a layman has been unfaithful to her husband, 
and she is convicted of the sin, her (innocent) husband cannot 
be admitted to the service of the Church; but if she has vio- 
lated the law of marriage after her husband’s ordination, he 
must leave her. If, in spite of this, he continues to live with 
her, he must resign the sacred functions which have been 
entrusted to him.” 

The Corp. jur. can. has adopted this canon.? The reason 
for this ordinance evidently consists in this, that through the 
close connection between a man and his wife, a husband is 
dishonoured by an adulterous wife, and a dishonoured man 
cannot become an ecclesiastic. The Pastor of Hermas* had 
already shown that a husband must leave his adulterous wife. 


Can, 9. 

IT pec Burepos, éav TMponLapTHnKas sduaTe mpoayOh Kal 6u0do- 
yon Gre huapte mpd THs Yetporovias, why mpoodepérw, wévev ev 
Tois Aowrois Sua THY ahANY oTroVdHY Ta yap ova duapTrpara 
Epacav of odrol. cal THY xerpobeciay aduévarr dav S8 adros wi 
opmoroyn, ereyyOfvas Sé havepds wy SuvyOh, ex’ aite exeivo 
Troviobas thy éEovoiay. 

“A priest who has committed a carnal sin before being 
ordained, and who of his own accord confesses that he has 


1 Cf. Routh, Zc. p. 469, and Van Espen, Zc. p. 124. 2C. 11, dist. 34. 

3 Lib. ii. mand. 4. See Hefele’s Apost, Fathers, 3d ed. p. 353. 

4 Cf, also the sixty-fifth canon of Elvira, which treats of the adulterous wife 
of an ecclesiastic. 
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sinned before ordination, must not offer the holy sacrifice ; 
but he may continue his other functions if he is zealous, for 
many think that other sins (except that of incontinence) were 
blotted out by his ordination as priest. But if he does not 
confess it, and he cannot elearly be convicted, it shall be in 
his own power to act (as he will, i. to offer the sacrifice, or to 
refrain from offering).” 

Cf. can. 22 of the Council in Trullo, and can. 1, causa 15, 
quest. 8, in the Corp. jur. can. 


Can. 10. 

“Opoiws kat SidKxovos, éav év 7H adlT@ duapthuate Tepitrécn, 
thy Tod bmnpétou Tdkw éxéro. 

“Tn the same way, the deacon who has committed the same 
sin must only have the office of an inferior minister.” 

The preposition év before 7 avr is struck out by Routh,’ 
on the authority of several Mss. By ministri (smnpetas) are 
meant the inferior officers of the Church—the so-called minor 
orders, often including the sub-deacons.? This eanon, com- 
pletely distorted by false translations (of the Prisca and Isi- 
dore), was made into one canon with the preceding in the Corp 
jur. cane 

Can. 11. 

IIpeoBurepos mpd Tay tpidKxovta éTav ph xerpotoveicOw, éav 
kal mdvu 4 6 dvOpwros a£.0s, adda aroTnpeicOw 6 yap Kupios 
"Inoods Xpiotos ev TH tpraxoot@ eret epwrticOn Kab jp~ato 
Siddoxeww. 

“No one is to be ordained priest before he is thirty years 
old. Even although he be in every respect worthy, he must 
wait ; for our Lord Jesus Christ, when thirty years old, was 
baptized, and began (at that age) to teach.” 

We know that, in the primitive Church, dwritecOaz, to be 
illuminated, means to be baptized. We find this canon in the 
Corp. jur. cans 

Can. 12. 
"Edy voody ts bwtic OH, eis mperBurepov dryeoOat od Svvarat, 
1 Relig. sacr. iii, 472. 


2 Cf. can. 2 of Arles, above, p. 185; and Suicer, Thes. s.v. ianpirns. 
5. 1, causa 15, q. 8 4C. 4, dist. 78 
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—ovbK éx mpoarpécews yap 4 tmiatis adTov, GAN é& dvaryens,— 
el why Taxa Oia THY peTa TadTa avTod orrovdiy Kal miaTW Kal 
61a oTrdvw avOparer. 

“If a man is baptized when he is ill, he cannot be ordained 
priest ; for it was not spontaneously, but of necessity (through 
fear of death), that he made profession of the faith—unless, 
perhaps, he has displayed great zeal and faith, or if the supply 
of candidates fails.” 

All commentators, except Aubespine,’ say that this canon, 
which was received into the Corp. jur. can.,’ speaks of those 
who, by their own fault, have deferred the reception of bap- 
tism till their deathbed. Aubespine thinks that it refers to 
catechumens who have not received baptism earlier through no 
fault of their own, but who, finding themselves smitten by a 
severe sickness, are baptized before the usual time, 7.2. before 
receiving all the necessary instruction. It was, he added, on 
account of this want of instruction that they were forbidden 
to enter the priesthood if they regained their health. But the 
forty-seventh canon of Laodicea tells us that in the primitive 
Church it was the duty of such catechumens to receive instruc- 
tion even after baptism, and this alone overthrows Aubespine’s 
conjecture.* 

Can. 13. 

"Emtyapiot mpeoRvrepos ev TH Kupiax® THs ToAEwsS Tpoadé- 
pewv ov Svvavrat Trapovtos ériaKorrov i) TpecButépwy ToAEwS, oUTE 
pay aprov Siddovar ev ebyh ovdé trotypiov’ éav 6é ama@ot Kai 
els evyny KANOF wovos, diSacuv. 

“Country priests must not offer the holy sacrifice in the town 
church (the cathedral) when the bishop or the town priests 
are present: nor must they either distribute, with prayer, 
the bread and the chalice. But if the bishop and his priests 
are absent, and if the country priest be invited to celebrate, 
he may administer holy communion.” 

Instead of «X07 povos, the old Latin translators of the canons, 
Dionysius the Less and Isidore, read xAnPdou, wovor; that is to 


1 In Routh, Relig. sacr. iii. 473; and Van Espen, Comm. lc. p. 126. 

20.1, dist. 57. 

3 Cf. Van Espen, Comm. lc. p. 126; Herbst, Tiibing. Quartalschrift, 1821, 
&. 445 f.; Routh, lc. p. 473 sq. 
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say, “If they are asked, then only can they administer the 
Lord’s Supper ;” and Routh recommends this reading. This 
canon is contained in the Corp. jur. can. 


Can. 14. 

Oi 8& ywpericxoror eici ev eis TUTov Tov éBSounKovTa* 
as 5€ ovAdeToupyol Sua THv oTovdny (THY) els TOUS TTwXOdS | 
mpoopépovar Tiwwpevot. 

“The chorepiscopt represent the seventy disciples of Christ ; 
and, as fellow-workers, on account of their zeal for the poor, 
they have the honour of offering the sacrifice.” 

A function is here assigned to the chorepiscopi which is 
denied to country priests, namely, the offering of the holy 
sacrifice in the cathedral, in the presence of the bishop and the 
town priests. On the chorepiscopi, compare c. 13 of Ancyra, 
and our remarks below on canon 57 of Laodicea. Many mss. 
and editions have canons 13 and 14 in one. 


Can. 15. 

Aidnovoe era dpelrovow elvat Kata Tov Kavova, Kav Tavy 
peydrn ein y modus tmevcOjnon dé amo THs BiBdov Tav IIpdkewv. 

“In even the largest towns there must be, according to the 
tule, no more than seven deacons. This may be proved from 
the Acts of the Apostles.” 

This canon was given in the Corp. jur. can. 

1C, 12, dist. 95. 2 C. 12, dist. 93, 


BOOK IL 


THE FIRST @CUMENICAL COUNCIL OF NICAA, 
AD. 325. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY." 
Sec. 18. The Doctrine of the Logos prior to Arianism. 


ROM the beginning, two points concerning the Logos and 
His relation to the Father have stood as divinely re- 
vealed in the consciousness of the Church. On the one hand, 
His real divinity and equality with the Father ; on the other, 
His personal distinction from the Father. But before the 
Council of Nica this sure doctrine of the faith had not been 
set: forth in a sufficiently definite or positive manner. Whilst 
some of the ancient Fathers, in expounding the faith of the 
Church, had, without thoroughly mastering the formula of 
Nicea, perfectly understood and taught its meaning, others 
selected less happy expressions, and sometimes erroneous ones 
—such as would, in their consequences, even lead to heresy. 
These same Fathers have, in different portions of their writings, 
expressed themselves sometimes with theological accuracy, 
sometimes with less accuracy. Thus, for example, S. Irenzeus, 
Clementof Alexandria, S. Gregory Thaumaturgus of Neocesarea,? 


1 Compare Hefele’s treatise on the origin and character of Arianism, in the 
Tibing. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1851, Hett 2. 

? On the indecision in the expressions of Gregory, cf. H. Ritter, Geschichte d. 
christl. Philosophie, Bd. ii. S. 14. 
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and Methodius; did not always choose their expressions care- 
fully, but in substance they incontestably maintained the true 
doctrine. It is the same with Justin, Athenagoras, and Theo- 
philus, who expressed themselves irreproachably on the chief 
dogmatie points, but differ in some of their inferences from 
the rule of the Church. The Apologists, above all others, to. 
make themselves more acceptable and intelligible to the heathen 
who were accustomed to the Platonic philosophy, made a less 
clear and exact declaration of the doctrine of the Logos. In 
this endeavour they have too often brought the Christian idea 
of the Logos near to that of Plato and Philo, and so have too 
often degraded the Son in His dignity and power, attributed a 
beginning to His existence, and consequently have not recog- 
nised His equality with the Father (thus, among the orthodox 
Fathers, Athenagoras and Theophilus; among the more hetero- 
dox, Tatian, Tertullian, and especially Origen), and have empha- 
sized too much the personal distinction between the Father 
and the Son. 

On the other hand, they also tried to establish the second 
point of the traditional doctrine, the true divinity of the Son, and 
His equality with the Father, by declaring that the Logos was 
not a creature, and by saying that He came from the substance 
of the Father, and not from nothing, as the creatures do.” They 
sometimes deny that the Logos was subsequent to the Father 
in His existence, whieh they affirm in other places. Attaching 
themselves to the distinction established by Philo between the 
Aoyos évdidHeros and mpodopuxos, several of the ancient Fathers, 
philosophizing on the Son of God in the sense of the Logos 
mpopopixos (that is, as He is personally distinct from the 
Father), speak of this Logos as of a being subordinate, and 
having an existence subsequent in time to that of the Father. 
In other places, on the contrary, they seem to suppress the 
distinction, purely nominal, between évdudOeros and mpodopuxés, 
and include the Logos completely in the divine substance? 
These last passages correct all that is exaggerated in the 


1 Of. Ritter, 1c. S. 4 ff. 

? Petavius, de theolog. dogmat, de Trinitat. pref. c. 1, § 12, 18, ¢. 8, § 3 sq. 
end lib. i. 8.1; i. 5. 7; i. 8. 2; Kuhn in the Tiibing. Quart. 1850, S. 256 fi. 

3 Kuhn, Le. 8. 274 
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others, and positively support the ancient Fathers on the solid 
basis of the Church.’ 

In certain cases, the two principal points of the doctrine of 
the Logos—the unity of the Son with the Father, and the dis- 
tinction between the Father and the Son—have been regarded 
as contradictory propositions ; and instead of preserving each 


1 The stability and permanence of the doctrine of the Church on the one side, 
and the uncertainty of several of the Fathers in expressing the doctrine of the 
Logos on the other, were pointed out long ago by S. Augustine (on Ps. liv. (lv.), 
n. 22) and 8. Jerome (adv. libr. Rujin. ii. 440, ed. Migne), 8. Augustine says: 
Numquid perfecte de Trinitate disputatum est, anteguam oblatrarent Ariani ? 
S. Jerome writes: Certe antequam in Alexandria quasi demonium meridianum 
Arius nasceretur, innocenter quedam et minus caute locuti sunt. This uncer- 
tainty of the Fathers has been pointed out with still greater force by our great 
historian of dogma, Petavius. The Anglican Bull, however, regarded the free 
and scientific historical treatment of the subject by the Jesuit as an injury done 
to high church orthodoxy, and endeavoured, with great expenditure of learning, 
to demonstrate the indemonstrable,—namely, that all the ante-Nicene Fathers 
held the Nicene faith exactly and precisely. In more recent times, Dr. Baur of 
Tiibingen (Lehre von der Dreieinigkeit, i. 110) has objected to Petavius, to the 
extent of accusing him of going beyond the Catholic point of view,—an accusa- 
tion which has been refuted in the treatise of Kuhn, already quoted, ‘‘the 
Vindication of Dionysius Petavius, and the Catholic Conception of the His- 
tory of Dogma.” 

In direct opposition to Bull, writers with a Unitarian bias, like Sandius and 
others, endeavour to show that all or most of the ante-Nicene Fathers were also 
anti-Nicene; in other words, that before the Nicene Synod there prevailed an 
entirely different doctrine of the Trinity, whether related on the one hand to 
Sabellianism, or on the other to Arianism. 

Petavius, as we see, forms the mean between those two extremes, and with 
him agree those later Catholic theologians who have examined the ancient doctrine 
of the Logos, particularly Prudentius Maran (Divinitas Domini nostri J. Christi 
manifesta in Scripturis et Traditione, Paris 1746, fol. ; and la Divinité de notre 
Seigneur, etc., Paris 1751) and Mohler (Athanasius, i. 116, 56). These writers, 
while they admit the uncertainty and indefiniteness, or even the inaccuracy, of 
many of the ancient Fathers with reference to the doctrine of the Logos, at the 
same time maintain the firm hold which the Church always had on the substance 
of the faith on those two fundamental parts of the doctrine of the Logos (the 
proper Godhead of the Son, and the personal distinction between Him and the 
Father). In doing so, they at the same time separate themselves entirely from 
that idea of the history of dogma in general, and of the development of the dogma 
of the Logos in particular, which has been put forth by Hegel and Baur. For 
while this new Protestant school asserts that dogma has always been produced 
by the antagonism of opposite views, and thereby destroys the whole of the solid 
substance of dogma, the Catholic historian distinguishes a permanent element 
and a changeable: the former being the substance of the faith itself; the latter 
the perception, comprehension, and representation of this firm substance of 
faith, 
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in its theological entirety and relation to the other, they have 
thought to annihilate the one by the other. Out of this arose 
Sabellianism. This heresy, while maintaining the proper God- 
head of the Son, in order the better to establish His equality 
with the Father, destroyed the personal distinction between 
the Father and the Son. But as one extreme leads to another, 
Sabellianism necessarily produced Subordinationism as its 
natural reaction; ie. the theory which, in endeavouring to pre- 
serve the personal distinction between the Father and the Son, 
like Emanationism, subordinates in glory and in dignity Him 
who is begotten—that is to say, the Son—to Him who is 
unbegotten, and thus approximates Him more or less to the 
creatures. The celebrated Dionysius the Great,’ Bishop of 
Alexandria, is the most remarkable in this contest. About the 
year 260, in his dogmatic letter to Ammonius and Euphranor, 
as is well known, he expressed himself very indefinitely ; and. 
in order to mark more forcibly the distinction between the 
Father and the Son, he spoke of the latter as a sroinua tov 
Ocod. He added, “that the Son in substance is alien from 
the Father (£évov xa’ ovciav), as the vine plant and the vine- 
dresser are distinct one from the other in substance;” and 
“as He is a moinwa, He could not have been before He was 
made (ork jv, wply yévntat).” Thus in words, though not by 
intention, Dionysius had placed the Son on a par with the 
creatures. His excuse is found in the uncertain and vacillating 
language of his time, even apart from his well-intended opposi- 
tion to Sabellianism, since other orthodox writers also describe 
the derivation of the Son from the Father promiscuously by 
such expressions as 7rozeiv, yevvav, yéverOan, condere, and generare. 

Pope Dionysius and his Synod were more clearsighted than 
these theologians. When several African bishops complained 
to him of the errors of Dionysius of Alexandria, the Pope held 
a Synod about the year 260; and after having deliberated 
with the members of the Synod on the dogma in question, he 
addressed to his colleague in Alexandria, and probably at the 
same time to other bishops of Egypt and Libya, a letter very 


1Qn the doctrine of Dionysius of Alex., cf. Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. t. iv. 
diss. xvii. p. 131 sqq., and Ritter, Le. 8. 14 ff 
? In Athanas. de sententia Dionysit, c. 4. 
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remarkable in the history of the true faith, the greater part 
of which has been preserved for us by S. Athanasius.’ In it 
he protests against three errors: first, against the tritheistic, 
“which, diametrically opposed to Sabellius, divides the divine 
monarchy into three separate powers or hypostases, and plainly 
teaches that there are three Gods.” Baur supposed that the 
accusers of Dionysius of Alexandria had supported the doc- 
trine of tritheism.2 Dorner, on the other hand, believes that 
tritheism was the result of a mixture of Sabellianism and 
Marcionitism ;* but he has not proved that this amalgamation 
existed during that period. Secondly, the Pope condemned, 
briefly and casually, Sabellianism ; and, thirdly and lastly, he 
spoke at some length against those who called the Son a crea- 
ture, when Holy Scripture declares that He was begotten. 
“Had He been created,” said he, “there would have been a 
period when He did not exist. Now the Son has always 
existed (deb 7v).” The Pope then explains critically those pas- 
sages in the Bible * which seemingly speak of a creation of the 
Son; and against these he brings forward those’ which speak 
ef His generation and of His eternity. He closes with these 
words: “The admirable and holy unity (of God) cannot’ in 
consequence be divided into three Godheads; and the dignity 
and incomparable greatness of the Lord ought not to be lowered 
by the expression creature being applied to Him. It. is neces- 
sary to believe in God the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ His Son, and in the Holy Ghost, and that the Logos is 
united to the God of the universe.” The Bishop of Rome 
here clearly professes the doctrine of Nica; and that Dionysius 
the Great of Alexandria also professed it, is proved by two 
letters which he then sent to Rome to justify himself, and 
which 8. Athanasius quoted in order to prove that the Arians 
had done wrong in numbering Dionysius as one of their 
party. Dionysius says, in his letters,’ that his accusers had 


1 De decretis Synodi Nic. c. 26. Cf. de sent. Dionys. v. 13. 

2 Baur, Christ. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigheit, Bd. i. 8. 313. 

3 Dorner, Lehre v. d. Person Christi, 2d ed. Thl, i. S. 750 [Clark’s translation, 
A. ii, 176 ff£.1. 

4 Prov. viii. 22; Deut. xxxii. 6. 

5 Col. i. 15; Ps. cix. (cx.) 3; Prov. viii. 25. 

6 In Athanas. de decretis Nicene Synodi, ¢, 25, and de sententia Dionys. v. 18 
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falsely charged him with denying the equality of the substance 
of the Father and the Son; and if he had said that nowhere 
in the Bible the word opootctos could be found, the argument 
of which he made use, and which his adversaries had passed 
over in silence, was in complete agreement with that expres- 
sion. He had, indeed, compared the relation between God the 
Father and God the Son with those between parents and 
children, as children are of the same substance as their 
parents. He had also employed other analogous arguments, 
eg. the example of the plant and its root or its seed, between 
which there was an evident identity of substance. To the 
same effect was his comparison of the river and its source. 
He says, in another part of his letter of justification :' “ There 
has never been a moment when God was not the Father; and 
the Son is eternal; but He has His being, not of Himself, 
but of the Father.” Also in a third place” he declares “he 
does not believe the Logos is a creature, and that he has not 
called God Creator (aroenrys), but Father, to express the rela- 
tion that He has to the Son. If, however, in the course of 
his speech (and without intending it) he has once called the 
Father srounris to express His relation to the Son, he may be 
excused, seeing that the learned Greeks call themselves also 
mortal, as being fathers of their works, and that the Bible 
itself does not always employ the word in the sense of creator, 
but sometimes also in the sense of originator: for instance, 
when it says we are the worai of the movements of our 
hearts,” 

After Dionysius the Great, the most illustrious doctors of 
the Church of Alexandria, Theognostus, Pierius, and Bishop 
Peter, professed also the orthodox doctrine of the Logos. 
The first of these, who was chief of the catechetical school of 
this town from 270 to about 280, states explicitly, in a frag- 
ment preserved by S. Athanasius * “The substance of the Son 
came not from without, neither was it produced from nothing: 
it proceeds from the substance of the Father, as brilliancy 
proceeds from light, vapour from water.” If in a fragment of 


‘In Athanas. de sentent. c. 15. 
*hec. 21, 
" De decretis Syn. Nic . 25. 
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Theognostus, preserved by Photius, the Son is called a xticua, 
Photius’ presumes this expression comes from a questioner ; as 
the work from which it is taken is a dialogue: anyhow, the 
formal declaration quoted above proves that he could not have 
used the word xricwa in an Arian sense.” His successor, the 
priest Pierius, professes the same doctrine of the Logos. Photius 
says of him:*® “ It is true he called the Father and the Son 
two substances (ovc/as) instead of persons or hypostases ; but, 
however, he spoke of the two evoe@as, that is, in an orthodox 
manner.” And this testimony of Photius is the more convinc- 
ing to us, from the decided manner in which he blames Pierius 
in another passage on account of his doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost :* if his teaching on the Logos: had not been orthodox, 
Photius would have blamed him for this too. 

The third great Alexandrian of that time was Bishop Peter ; 
and although the fragment attributed to him in the Chronicon 
Paschale is probably not genuine, two other fragments’ prove 
that he attributed to the Son the same nature and Godhead 
as to the Father. 

It was different at Antioch, where the efforts to uphold the 
unity of God degenerated into the doctrine of Paul of Samo- 
sata, who considered the Logos as impersonal, and not distinct 
from the Father, and saw in Christ only a man in whom the 
divine Logos had dwelt and operated. <A fellow-countryman 
of Paul’s, who shared his sentiments, Lucian, priest of Antioch, 
defended for some time this heretical doctrine of the Trinity, 
and for that reason was excommunicated for a time® Later, 
however, he acquired great distinction, by the publication of 
a corrected copy of the Septuagint, and by the firmness with 
which he suffered martyrdom under Maximin.’ The restora- 
tion of Lucian to the Church proves that eventually he re- 
nounced the doctrine of Paul of Samosata; but being still 
convinced that the Church did not maintain with sufficient 
firmness the dogma of the unity of God, he imagined another 

1 Cod. 106. 2 Cf. Dorner, lc. 8. 737 f. 

3 Cod. 119. 4 Cf. Dorner, lc. 8. 733 f. 
5JIn Angelo Mai, Nova collectio, etc., vii. 806, 307; and Galland. Biblioth, 
ect. Patrum, i. 108. Cf. Dorner, Jc. S. 810. 


6 Theodoret, Hist, Eccl. i. 4, p. 15, ed. Mogunt, 
7 Euseb. H. £. viii. 13, ix. 6, 
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hypothesis of the Trinity, which is noi perfectly known to 
us for lack of sufficient information, but which, according to 
Alexander Bishop of Alexandria, came out in the heresy of the 
Exucontians, and more particularly in that of his disciple 
Arius! Arius himself traced his doctrine to the school of 
Lucian, in greeting his friend Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
shared his opinion, with the name of ZvANovatanatys (fellow- 
Lucianist). This being the case, it is of little importance to 
decide whether Arius was personally a disciple of Lucian at 
Antioch, or whether his opinion was formed from his writings 
only. In the letter from Arius to Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
just quoted, one sees that the principles of Lucian were widely 
spread in Asia; for Arius not only speaks of Eusebius as 
sharing his opinions, but also of a great many other bishops 
of Asia, who had all proclaimed that the Son was not eternal 
equally with the Father. The denial of the co-eternity of the 
Father and the Son seems therefore to have been a funda- 
mental point in the doctrine of Lucian? 

Besides, S. Epiphanius says :* “ Lucian and his followers all 
denied that the Son of God had taken a human soul, attri- 
buting to Him only a human body, for the sake of endowing 
the Logos with human feelings, such as sorrow, joy, and the 
like ; and they also declared Him a being inferior to God—a 
creature, in fact.” Arius and his partisans made great use of 
the c@ya Xpictod dapvyov, and thereby again revealed their 
affinity with the school of Lucian. We know also that Lucian 
was looked upon as the author of the creed that the Euse- 
bians (that is, the friends of Arius) submitted to the Synod of 
Antioch in 341, in which, as we shall see, the teaching was 


1TIn Theodoret, H. #. i. 4, p. 15. 

2 In opposition to the testimonies here adduced, Baronius endeavours (ad ann. 
811, n. 12; and 318, n. 75) to clear Lucian of the imputation of heresy ; but 
even he is forced to concede that Lucian made use of inaccurate expressions in 
the controversy with the Sabellians, particularly with his fellow-priest Pancra- 
tius of Antioch, and that therefore he was excommunicated by three successive 
bishops of Antioch. Yet Baronius believes that Lucian, whom he defends on 
account of his martyrdom, was always orthodox in heart, and that the Arians 
had no right to appeal to him ; and that even Alexander, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, was mistaken when, in the letter quoted above, he brought Arianism 
into connection with Lucian. Cf. Dorner, l.c. S. 802, note. 

3 Ancoratus, c. 33. 
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not positively heretical, but in which all sharp precision of 
dogma is intentionally avoided? 


Sec. 19. Arius. 


The Subordinationist theology of Antioch was transplanted 
to Alexandria by Arius, the oft-named disciple of the school 
of Lucian; and on this new ground it gained strength and 
importance. The mind of Arius was disposed to this purely 
rationalistic theology; and from his point of view of mere 
natural intelligence, it became impossible for him to reconcile 
theoretically these two apparently contradictory dogmas of the 
equality of the Logos with the Father, and of His distinction 
from Him. “ Arius,” says Dorner with justice,” “ takes part 
with pleasure and skill in the relative sphere: he handles the 
lower categories of logic with dialectic skill; but he never 
rises above it: he applies it to everything. He is quite in- 
capable of rising to speculative science, properly so called.” 
But he would certainly not have created so much disturbance 
in the minds of the people, had he not found in Alexandria 
a field well prepared to receive this theory of subordination, 
even so far back as the time of Origen. A certain hos- 
tility had been created against the theology of equality (the 
doctrine of the equality of the Son with the Father), which 
was taught by Theognostus, Pierius, and Bishop Peter, and 
now anew by Bishop Alexander. The representatives of the 
old Alexandrian tendency naturally linked themselves with 
pleasure to Arius; and thus it was that in later times the 
Arians earnestly appealed to the authority of Origen, and 
protected themselves under his name, and pretended to pro- 
ceed directly from him. Athanasius carefully refuted this.* 
Besides, the Church of Alexandria was a specially prepared 
soil for this new growth: she had been for more than a cen- 
tury the philosophizing Church of Christianity (€cxdnola gido- 

‘It is given by Athanasius, De synodis Arimini et Seleuciw, c. 28, and 
Socrates, H. H. ii. 10, but without mention of Lucian. We learn from Sozv- 
men, H. Z£. iii. 5, that the Arians attributed it to him. 

216. 8. 823. 

3 Cf. Wolf on the relation of Origenism to Arianism, in the Zeitschrift fur 


luther. Theologie, 1842, Heft iii. S, 23 ff.; and Ramers, Die Auferstehungs- 
tehre des Origenes, 1851, S. 6, 10. 
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codixwrdtn). She readily threw herself into all philosophi- 
cal and theological controversies. Being in close proximity to 
the native country of Sabellianism, she felt constantly called 
upon to combat it, and so was led imperceptibly into the 
other extreme. Arius himself was Libyan by birth, conse- 
quently a compatriot of Sabellius ;' thus he might have con- 
sidered himself specially called on to combat the Sabellian 
theory, which annihilated all distinction between the Father 
and the Son. Philonism, of which Alexandria was the hot- 
bed, seems also to have exercised some influence over the 
development of Arianism ;? and as the following details will 
prove, Arius built on the base of this philosophy. Thus, 

(a.) Like Philo, he exaggerated the distinction between the 
world and God, and considered the supreme God much too 
sublime to enter into direct relation with the world, and the 
world much too low to bear any direct action of God. Now 
Athanasius proves* that Arius, and his friends Eusebius and 
Asterius, had appropriated to themselves this fundamental 
proposition of Philo’s philosophy. 

(8.) Like Philo, Arius admitted an intermediate being, who. 
being less than God, was the divine organ of the creation of 
the world (like the created gods of Plato): this intermediate 
being was the Logos. Thus the Arian Logos resembled that 
of Philo: they are each declared inferior to the Father; and 
Philo, who in general considered him as personal, gives to him 
the name of tarnpérns Ocod. 

(y.) Now the intermediate and inferior being could not be 
equal in substance and equal in eternity (consubstantial and 
co-eternal) with the supreme and only true God. It may 
thus be seen how all the other Subordinationist predicates of 
the Logos arise of themselves from the fundamental proposi- 
tions of Philo. 

Arius completely failed to perceive the contradiction which 
springs from the adoption of an intermediate being. Accord- 


1 So Epiphanius asserts, Heres. 69. 1 ; whilst Cave and others, supported by 
Photius, pronounce him to have been an Alexandrian. 

2 Standenmaier has remarked most powerfully and clearly on this connection, 
in his Philos. des Christ. i. 506 ff. 

3 Oratio ii, Contra Arianos, c. 24. 
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ing to his view, the supreme God could not create anything 
imperfect ; yet He makes the Son imperfect. If God can. 
create only perfect beings, it becomes necessary that the 
plenitude of perfection, and consequently of divinity, be found 
in the Son; if not, the supreme God could create imperfect 
beings: thus He could equally have created the world 

The analogy between the intermediate being of the Arians 
and the Gnostic Demiurge is evident, but the difference which 
existed between the two must not be overlooked. They re- 
semble each other, inasmuch as neither can produce perfect 
beings. But whilst the Gnostic Demiurge only presides over 
a period of the world’s existence, the Arian Logos does not 
cease to act as long as the world exists.” The age of the 
Emperor Constantine was undeniably very favourable for the 
rise and rapid propagation of the doctrine of Subordination ; 
for after the conversion of the Emperor, many learned heathens 
entered the Church without a real vocation, and there spread 
on all sides religious theories much more favourable® to half- 
pagan Subordinationism than to the profoundly Christian doc- 
trine of the equality of the Father and of the Son. 

We know but little of the life of Arius before he set forth 
his errors, and what is known of him is not very certain.’ 
He embraced at Alexandria the side of the Meletians at first,* 
but afterwards abandoned it, and was ordained deacon by 
Peter Bishop of Alexandria. At a later period, having taken 


’Qitter, Le. S. 25. ° Ritter, dc. S. 28 f. 3 Mohler, i. 191. 

4 The history of the life of Arius is found most completely in the Storia critica 
della vita di Arrio, scritta da Gaetano Maria Travasa, Cler. Reg. Teatino 
(Venezia 1746), and in Tillemont, Mémoires pour servir a V histoire ecclésiastique, 
t. vi. The other works of most importance on the subject of Arianism are: 
Maimburg, 8S. J., Histoire de ’ Arianisme (Paris 1675); the biographies and 
monographs on Athanasius; Christian Walch, Ketzergeschichte (1764), Bd. ii. 
S. 385 ff. ; J. A. Stark, Versuch einer Geschichte des Arianismus (Berlin 1783), 
2 Theile (of no great value) ; Wundemann, Geschichte der christlichen Glaubens- 
lehren von Zeitalter des Athanasius bis auf Greg. d. Gr. (Leipzig 1798), 2 Thle. 
8vo ; Wetzer, Restitutio vere chronologie rerum ec controversiis Arianorum 
exortarum (Francof, 1827); Lange, Der Arianismus in seiner urspriinglichen 
Bedeutung, in llgen’s Zeitsch. f. hist. Theol. iv. 2, v. 1; Baur, Die christliche 
Lehre von der Dreieinigheit, etc. (1841), Bd. i. 8. 320 ff. ; Dorner, Die Lehre 
von der Person Christi (1845), Thl. i. S. 806 ff. 

>On the Meletians, cf. the author’s essay in the Kirchenlex. Bd. vii, 
S. 37 ff 
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the side of the Meletians, he was excommunicated by Bishop 
Peter; but his successor Achillas (A.D. 312) reconciled him to 
the Church, and ordained him priest.’ Soon after, Arius was 
put at the head of a Church called Baucalis, as the large 
number of Christians in Alexandria had rendered necessary 
the division of the town into districts, corresponding with 
what are now called parishes. 

Arius was tall and thin; a learned man and a clever logi- 
cian; of austere appearance and serious bearing, and yet of 
very fascinating manners; at the same time proud, ambitious, 
insincere, and cunning.” Epiphanius® calls him a perfidious 
serpent.» Bishop Alexander reproaches him with his avarice, 
and speaks of his following composed of women, in such a way 
that later historians believed—wrongfully, no doubt—that 
disgraceful inferences might be drawn against his private life. 
Two statements by Theodoret,* on the ambition and arro- 
gance of Arius, have led to the belief that, after the death 
of Achillas (towards the end of 312), Arius strove for the 
Episcopal dignity; but seeing his old colleague Alexander? 
preferred to him, he conceived a deep hatred against him. 
The Arian historian Philostorgius® on the contrary, asserts 
that Arius himself made over to Alexander the votes which 
were offered to himself. Neither of these assertions seems 
to have been true. Theodoret’ is nearer the truth when 
he says, that in the beginning Alexander highly esteemed 
Arius. Chronology confirms this statement; for the discus- 
sion between Arius and his bishop did not, as it would seem, 


1Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. i. 15. The false Acta S. Petri relate that both Bp. 
Peter and Achillas were expressly warned by Christ in a vision respecting Arius. 
cf. Baronius, ad ann. 310, n. 4; and Renaudot, Hist. Pat. Alex. p. 67. 

? Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i. 5, ii. 35; Epiphanius, Heres. 69. 3. ‘The Emperor 
Constantine depicts him in the darkest colours, in a letter to Arius himself and 
to his adherents, in Gelasius Cyzicenus, Hist. Concil. Niceni, lib. iii. ; in 
Mansi, ii. 930 sqq., particularly p. 938 ; and Hardouin, i. 452 sqq. 

3 Le. 

4 Hist. Eccl. i. 4. Cf. Walch, Ketzerh. Thl. ii. S. 404 f. 

5 See Gelasius, /.c. lib. ii. c. 1; Mansi, lc. p. 791; Hard. i. 366. 

6 Lib. i. c. 3 of the fragments of Philostorgius at the end of Valesius’ ed. of 
the Ch. Hist. of Theodoret. 

Ti, 16, 
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take place until 318 or 320 when Alexander had been 
Bishop of Alexandria for more.than six years, and until then 
apparently the most profound good feeling had existed he- 
tween Arius and him. But whilst admitting that a certain 
antipathy existed between them, it must not therefore be 
concluded that it gave rise to the doctrinal controversy : this 
was simply the result of different theological convictions. 
Socrates * thus relates the manner in which this difference first 
arose: “Bishop Alexander of Alexandria one day spoke, in 
presence of his priests and clergy, of the mystery of the 
Trinity, and insisted especially on the Unity in the Trinity, 
philosophizing on this grave subject, and thinking he was 
gaining honour by his argument. But Arius, who was eager 
for dispute, professed to discover Sabellianism in the bishop’s 
doctrine. He opposed it vehemently, and asserted that if 
the Father had begotten the Son, he who was begotten had 
a beginning of his being (4pynv tmdp£ews), and consequently 
there was a time when he could not have been (jv, ére ov« 
Av); that it also followed that the Son had his beginning from 
nothing (€& ov« dvtav éyer tiv imdctacw).” 

All history posterior to Arianism proves that Arius was 
unjust in accusing his bishop of Sabellianism ; but that which 
chiefly proves it is the conduct of Alexander at the Council 
of Niceea, and likewise his letters and those of Arius, which 
we shall soon have occasion to examine. 

Arius admitted, with the orthodox Fathers, that the term 
“begotten” was the palladium which could alone save the 
doctrine of the personal existence of the Son against Sabel- 
lianism. He therefore took the idea of “ begotten” as the 
groundwork of his argument; but he transferred, the idea of 
time, which rules every human generation, to the divine gene- 
ration, and drew from that, as he thought, with logical neces- 
sity, the proposition that the Son could not be co-eternal with 
the Father. He did not, however, wish to speak of a priority 


1 Cf. Walch, lc. S. 423. The supposition that the Arian question came up 
at the Synod of Arles in 314, rests simply upon an error in canon 8, where 
Arianis is written by mistake for Afris. See above, p. 189. Cf. Mansi, ii. 
472; and Ittig, Hist. Concil. Nicci (Lips. 1712), § 22. 

2 Hist. Eccl. i. 5. 
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in time, properly so called, but only of priority similar to a 
priority in time, of the Father to the Son; for, according to 
Arius, time began with the creation, and thus the Son, by 
whom all things were created, and who, consequently, was 
before the creation, was born also before all time. Other 
theologians had, before Arius, already developed this argu- 
ment; but he afterwards went beyond it, and thought that the 
distinction he had established between the Father and the 
Son would fade away if he admitted that the Son is begotten 
of the substance of the Father. This fear has apparently. 
been justified by the history of the word “consubstantial” 
(ouooveros); for this word, as we have already seen,’ was 
rejectec by the Synod of Antioch, held in 269. But Arius 
not only avoided this definite expression, but all others similar 
to it used by the holy Fathers to show that the Son emanated 
from the substance of the Father. He not only rejected the 
expression, but the thing expressed, by positively declaring 
that he was made é& ov« évtwv, which was diametrically 
opposed to the owoovexos, and thus went further than any one 
else among the ancients. He positively made the Logos a 
“ creature” in the special sense of the word. 

Arius had another motive for not admitting that the Son 
was begotten of the substance of the Father. He believed 
that by so doing the divine substance would be divided, whilst 
God is essentially indivisible; and, in point of fact, the Arians 
constantly reproached their adversaries with considering the 
divine substance as something corporeal, and dividing it. They 
believed that their doctrine of the Logos alone maintained, not 
only the indivisibility and immateriality of God, but likewise 
His immutability. The ereation of temporal things would, 
according to them, have wrought a change in the Creator; for 
if the supreme God had made the world, He would have lost 
His immutability, which is contrary to the idea we have ot 
God. On the contrary, there was no danger in denying the 
immutability of the Son, as being declared to be a creature 
who took part in the creation of the world. They said, then, 
“ By nature the Son is not unchangeable, but only by His own 
will? 


Tp, 128. 2 Cf. Athanas. contra Arian. c. 35; and Ritter, lc. S. 23 ff 
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Arius first appeared on the scene with these opinions be- 
tween 318 and 320. This date, though uncertain, has every 
appearance of probability.' Sozomen, Theodoret, and Epi- 
phanius relate, as did Socrates, with slight differences of detail 
only, the beginning of the Arian controversy.” Socrates does 
not say that Bishop Alexander gave rise to the discussion by 
a sermon; according to him, it was Arius who began of him- 
self to spread his errors. The bishop was blamed for tolerat- 
ing the beginning of it. He did not, however, wish to use his 
authority against Arius: he preferred to call together his 
clergy, and made them argue in his presence with Arius; and 
they proclaimed the Son opoovctos and cuvaidvos (consubstan- 
tial and co-eternal with the Father). In the beginning of the 
discussion Alexander did not take either side; but towards 
the end he approved of those who had defended the consub- 
stantiality and co-eternity of the Son, and commanded Arius 
to retract his error. Epiphanius maintains, but it is difficult 
to admit the assertion, that the chief adversary and opposer of 
Arius was Bishop Meletius, the chief of the schismatics, of 
whom we have already spoken. Arius was little disposed to 
submit to the orders of his bishop; on the contrary, he sent 
to several bishops a written confession of faith, and begged 
them, if they approved of it, to send him their adhesion, and 
to intercede with Bishop Alexander in his favour® In a 
short time he made many friends, especially the celebrated 
Eusebius of Nicomedia,* who, being then bishop in the house- 
hold of Constantine and his sister Constantia, exercised great 
influence over them, and over many of the other bishops. 
He interested himself actively with them on behalf of Arius, 
and sent him his adhesion in writing.> He, like Arius, was a 
disciple of Lucian, and accepted in general the propositions of 
Arianism. 

“One only,” he thought, “the Father, is unbegotten; the 
other (the Son) is truly (that is to say, in the full sense of 


1 Cf. Walch, Uc. S. 417 ff. ; 

2 Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i. 15; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 2; Epiphan. Heres. 
69. 3. 

3 Sozomen, Hist. Eccl. i. 15. * Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 1. 6. 

5 Athanas. De Synodis Arimin. et Seleucia, ec. 17. 
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the word) created, and not of the substance of the Father 
(ov« éx THs ovcias adtod yeyovws). The Son does not parti- 
cipate in the substance (ovcia) of the unbegotten; He differs 
from Him in nature and in power, although He was created 
in pe1fect resemblance to the nature and power of His Creator. 
No one can express in words His beginning, or even under- 
stand it in thought.” The letter to Bishop Paulinus of Tyre, 
in which Eusebius expresses these opinions, is at the same 
time a proof of the zeal he displayed in favour of Arius and 
his cause; for he reproaches this bishop with not having 
declared in favour of Arius, although at heart he shared his 
opinions. He exhorts him to repair his fault, and above all 
to write (as he no doubt had already done himself) to Bishop 
Alexander, and set forth the true doctrine, namely, that of 
Subordination. He proposed Eusebius of Czsarea to him as a 
model, the celebrated church historian, who, without being a de- 
cided Arian, was visibly in favour of this party. Besides these 
two, Eusebius and Paulinus of Tyre, there were the bishops, 
Theodotus of Laodicea, Athanasius of Anazarbus, Gregory of 
Berytus, and Attius of Lydda (or Diospolis), who interested 
themselves in favour of Arius.” Very shortly others showed 
themselves on the same side: among the most remarkable 
were the two Africans, Secundus Bishop of Ptolemais in 
Libya, and Theonas of Marmarica, both of whom belonged to 
the province of Alexandria, and openly took part with Arius. 
Besides, from the Alexandrian and Mareotic clergy, there were 
added to the heretical party the two priests Chares and 
Pistus, and the thirteen following deacons—Achillas, Euzoius, 
Aithalas, Lucius, Sarmates, Julius, Menas, Helladius, Serapion, 
Paramnon, Zosimus, Ireneus, and a second Arius. Among 
them also are named Carponas and Eusebius, without men- 
tion of the order to which they belonged. These names are 
given by Bishop Alexander himself in three lists, made at 
different times, for which reason they do not all agree? Epi- 

‘ In a letter of Eusebius to 8. Paulinus of Tyre (Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 6). 
It is, however, not certain whether this letter was written at the beginning of 
the Arian movement or at a later period. 

2 Theod. Hist. Eccl. i. 5. 


5 Theod. Hist. Heel. i. 4; Soc. Hist. Hecl. i. 6; and Athan. Dep. Arii, i. 311, 
ed. Patav. 
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phanius, on the contrary, speaks of seven priests, twelve 
deacons, and seven hundred virgins consecrated to God (Egypt 
had a great many such) who took part with Arius. It is pro- 
bable that, in so grave a matter, Alexander early consulted 
with other bishops; at least this may be concluded from some 
passages contained in a letter which he wrote later, and which 
is found in Theodoret.? But it is also certain that at the 
beginning Alexander endeavoured to keep the matter as quiet 
and peaceable as possible; and that, in connection with his 
clergy, he addressed remonstrances not only by word, but in 
writing, to Arius and his partisans.’ 


Sec. 20. The Synod of Alexandria in 320, and its 
Consequences. 


Bishop Alexander, seeing the uselessness of his efforts, in 
320 or 321* convoked a large ecclesiastical assembly in 
Alexandria, at which were present nearly a hundred Egyptian 
and Libyan bishops. The matter of their deliberations has 
not reached us; we only know that Arius and his partisans 

“were anathematized.? His partisans, said Alexander in two 
letters,© were the two bishops Theonas and Secundus, and the 
majority of the deacons recently named. Arius wished to 
prove that Eusebius of Czsarea, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Paulinus of Tyre, and, in one word, the greater number of 
the bishops in Asia, were condemned with him by the Synod 
of Alexandria; but that was a false inference.” It is 
likely that the Synod, after having excommunicated by name 

1 Epiph. Heres. 69. 3. 2 Hist. Eccl. i. 4. Cf. Walch, le, ii. 428, n. 2. 

3 See the two letters of Alexander in Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 6; and Athanas. 
Depositio Ari, Le. 

4 So reckons Walch, J.c. Thi. ii. S. 421, from the expression of S. Athanasius, 
that the Arians had been declared heretics thirty-six years ago. Athanasius 
wrote this letter (Zp. ad Episc. Agypti, v. 22) in the year 356, and therefore 
indicates the year 320. But it is not a settled point that Athanasius wrote the 
letter in question in 356, for he says in it that the Meletians had fallen into 
schism fifty-five years before. As, however, we know that this took place in 
806, it would seem that Athanasius wrote this letter in 361; and then, in say- 
ing that the Arians had been declared heretics thirty-six years before, he must 

_ have had in his eye, not the Alexandrian Synod of 320, but the Nicene Council 
of 325. Cf. Walch, Ketzerhist. Bd. iv. S. 381, Anm. 2. 


5 Socrat. H. #. i. 6. § Socrat. le.; and Theodor. Le. i. 4, 
9 In his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, in Theod. i. 5. 
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the African Arians, and especially those of Alexandria, pro- 
nounced a general anathema against the partisans of this 
heresy; and from this Arius drew the conclusions which 
suited him. 

Although excommunicated, Arius continued to hold con- 
gregations for divine service; and Bishop Alexander speaks 
of several churches (which he designates as dens of thieves) 
where the Arians habitually met, and offered night and day 
outrages against Christ, and against the bishop.” He men- 
tions, in the same letter, how they sought in different towns 
to attract adherents by their lectures and writings, and espe- 
cially sought to deceive women by their flatteries and false- 
hoods. They went so far, says he, that they stirred up 
against the orthodox the populace and the civil authorities 
(still principally heathen, for Egypt depended on Licinius), 
and endeavoured, when all was peace, to excite a new perse- 
cution.2 Alexander saw himself obliged, by the insolence 
and constant machinations of the Arians, as well as by the 
open partisanship of Eusebius of Nicomedia, to inform all the 
bishops of the position of affairs in elaborate letters. For the 
same purpose he convoked a new assembly of the Alexandrian 
and Mareotic clergy, and asked all the united clergy (among 
them Athanasius, then a deacon) to sign his Epistola encyclica.* 
After a very fine introduction on the unity of the Church, 


VCR. Walch, dc. ii. 431. 

* In Theodoret, H. H. i. 4. These outrages consisted in this, that they de- 
graded the Logos to a creature, and, as usual, accused the bishop of Sabel- 
tianism. From this time Arius altered, for the use of his followers in divine 
service, the ordinary doxology into ‘‘ Glory be to the Father, through the Son, 
in the Holy Ghost” (Theod. lib. iv.'de heret. fab. c. 1). It is true that 
orthodox Fathers have made use of this doxology (e.g. Leo the Great, Sermo 
i. de nativit. Dom.), as being equally susceptible of an orthodox interpretation. 
Cf. Ittig, Hist. Con. Nic. § 51. 

3 According to Epiphanius (Her. 69. 8), the Arians had already selected a 
bishop of their own for Alexandria, of the name of Pistus; but this could 
not have happened so early; for («) the Arians still hoped at that time for 
a reconciliation with Bishop Alexander (Theod. J.c. i. 6; Sozom. i. 15. Cf. 
the remark of Petavius on Epiph. Her. 69. 8). Besides, (8) Athanasius says 
expressly (Apol. contr. Arian. c. 24) that Pistus was not ordained bishop until 
after the Nicene Council. 

4 This remarkable document is found in Athanas. Epistola synodalis, etc. T. 
i. 1, p. 313, ed. Patav. 1777 ; t. i. p. 397, ed. Paris 1698: in Socrat. H. £.i. 6; 
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Alexander especially complained of Eusebius ef Nicomedia, 
who had undertaken to protect the heresy, and who recom- 
mended Arius and his partisans everywhere. by his writings 
and letters. This conduct obliged him to speak openly. He 
afterwards enumerated the names of theapostates, and ex- 
posed their chief errors, which were the following :— 

1. “God was not always Father; there was a time when 
He was not Father (jv, dre 6 Ocos waryp pbx Hv). 

2. “The Logos of God has not always been (ove del jv) ; 
He was created from nothing; God, the self-existent, created 
from nothing Him who is not self-existent (the dy Ocds— 
the py) dvra). 

3. “Consequently there was a time when He was not; for 

4. “The Son is a creature, a eticpa and a Troinua. 

5. “He is not of the same substance as the Father (oie 
duotos Kat’ ovaiav) ; He is not truly and according to His nature 
the Word and the Wisdom of God (otre dAnOivos Kal pices 
Tod TaTpos NOYos éoTly, oUTE adnOivyy copia adTod éatw) ; but 
one of the works, and of the creatures of God (els r&v rrocnud- 
tov kal yevntov). He is only by an abuse (cataypnotixds) 
called the Logos ; He was created by the true Logos (id/@ Tod 
Ocod Aoyw), and by the inner (€v 7 OcH) Wisdom of God 
(the Aoyos évdideros of Philo). 

“Tt is by this inner Wisdom (Adyos évéudOeros) that God 
created Him (the Aéyos rpodopixds) and all things. 

6. “Thus it is that by nature He is subject to change 
(tpemros, that is to say, by nature liable to sin). 

7. “He is a stranger to the divine ovc/a, and differs from 
it (Eévos Te kat dddOTpLOS). He does not know God perfectly ; 
He does not even know His own nature perfectly. 

8. “He was created for us, so that God might create us by 
Him as His instrument; and He would not have existed (ov« 


and in Gelasius Cyzic. in Hard. i. 366 sq. ; Mansi, ii. 793; most perfectly in 
Athanasius. Epiphanius relates (H@res. 69. 4) that Alexander sent seventy 
letters of this kind into the different provinces; and we learn from Pope 
Liberius, that even Silvester, who was then Pope, received such a letter from 
Alexander (Coustant. Hpist. Pontif. p: 426). 

1 This is quite consistent, for the knowledge of the creature in its essence 
can be derived only from the knowledge of its found.tion or Creator. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Christ. Phil, Ld. ii. 8, 27. : 
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dv tréctn), had He not been called into existence by God 
through love for us.” 

Bishop Alexander afterwards refutes these Arian doctrines 
by texts from the Holy Scriptures;! and at the end he im- 
plores the bishops ‘not to admit the Arians into the communion 

of the Church, and to have no confidence in Eusebius and 
others like him. 

Theodoret? has. pee a second letter of Alexander’s 
(and of his Synod), ‘addressed, according to the title given by 
Theodoret, to Alexander Bishop of Constantinople. But not 
only is this title wanting in three ancient manuscripts; but 
besides, at the time the letter was written, the name Constan- 
tinople did not exist. Moreover, this letter was not addressed 
to one, but to several bishops, as the contents prove. It is 
said in the letter, that Arius and his friend Achillas went 
further than Colluthus had done, who had previously founded 
a sect in Alexandria? Even Colluthus at this time blamed 
the conduct of the Arians, who did not submit to the Church, 
who held meetings in their dens of robbers, denied the God- 
head of our Saviour, misinterpreted those texts of Scripture 
for their own purpose which speak of the humiliation of 
Christ, which was for our salvation, and endeavoured to stir 
the people up against the orthodox, and to excite persecutions 
against them by calumnious pamphlets written by disorderly 
women. After having been for these several causes excluded 
from the Church, the Arians endeavoured by falsehoods, and by 

1 Arius had endeavoured to prove his doctrine by separate passages of Scrip- 
ture, particularly by those which set forward the human side of Christ, and 
which speak of His ignorance of anything, of His pain, of His subordination to 
the Father, of His rareivwois, etc. Arius was forced to apply all these passages 
falsely to the divine in Christ, the acyes; for, according to his opinion, the 
Aoyes was not united to a complete humanity, but only to a human body. Cf. 
above, p. 238 ; and Neander, Kirchengeschichte, 2 Aufl., Bd. iv. S. 690. [An 
English translation of Neander’s Church History is published by Clark of Edin- 
purgh.] Arius in this resembles his opponent Apollinaris. It is clear that 
Arius, in adducing these Scripture proofs, clung to the mere letter: he always 
regarded only separate detached passages, and not the whole doctrinal idea of a 
biblical author. Cf. Neander, Kircheng. 2 Aufl., Ba. iv. S. 685. 

2 Hist. Eccl. i. 4. 
3 See more particularly, with reference to him, in Epiphanius, Heres. 69. 2, 


and the note of Petavius upon that passage ; also in Philastrius, de heresibus, 
3. 78, Cf. also Ittig, Hist. Concil. Nic. 1712, § 18. 
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concealing their errors, to bring other bishops over to their 
side, and many of them had succeeded in being admitted into 
the communion of the Church. Consequently it became 
necessary to unveil without delay their errors, which consisted 
in maintaining : 

“ That there was a period when the Son of God did not 
exist ; 

“ That, not existing at first, He was later called into exist- 
ence ; 

“ That He was created out of nothing, like everything else, 
reasonable or unreasonable, and consequently was by nature 
liable to change, capable of goodness and of sin; 

“ But that God, knowing that He (the Son) would not deny 
Him, chose Him above all created beings,'although by nature 
He had no higher claim than the other sons of God, that is, 
than other virtuous men. If Peter and Paul had sought to 
reach the same perfection as Christ, their relation to God 
would have been absolutely the same as that in which Christ 
stood.” 

Then Bishop Alexander again refuted the Arians by texts 
of Scripture: he compared them to the Ebionites, to Artemas 
and Paul of Samosata; he called them Exucontians (oi é& ov« 
évrwv), a title which in later times was frequently employed ; he 
complained that three Syrian bishops urged the Arians to still 
graver excesses ; then returned afresh to biblical proof against 
the Arians, and developed the orthodox faith, saying that the 
Son was not subject to any change, and is in all things like 
the Father, perfect as He is perfect, and in one point only 
subordinate to the Father—in not being unbegotten. In other 
respects the Son is the exact image of the Father. He is 
from all eternity; but from this it must not be concluded, as 
the Arians have wrongfully done, and as they falsely accuse 
those who are orthodox of doing, that the Son was not be- 
gotten: for those two terms, “ Being from all eternity,” and 
“not begotten,” are not identical; there is a difference between 
them. The Son, being in all things the image of the Father, 
should be worshipped as God. The Christian recognises also, 
with the Father and the Son, the Holy Ghost, who worked in 

1 Cf. Neander, Ch, Hist. vol. iv. ; 
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the holy men of the Old Testament, and on the holy teachers 
of the New. 

Bishop Alexander continued to set forth the other articles 
of the faith, and employed the term which became celebrated 
later in Christian controversy, the “ Mother of God” (@eordxos). 
In conclusion, he exhorted the bishops to admit no Arian into 
the communion of the Church, and to act as did the bishops 
of Egypt, Libya, Asia, Syria, etc, who had sent him written 
declarations against Arianism, and signed his topos, that is to 
say, his treatise (perhaps the encyclical letter of which we 
have already spoken). He hopes they will send him similar 
declarations, as perhaps the number of the bishops might con- 
vert the Arians. He adds in the appendix the names of the 
ecclesiastics of Alexandria who were excommunicated along 
with Arius.! 


Sec. 21. Arius obliged to leave Alexandria ; his Letters and 
his Thalia. 


Driven from Alexandria by his bishop,’ Arius went first to 
Palestine, and from thence addressed a letter to his powerful 
protector, Kusebius of Nicomedia. In it he complains of the 
persecution which he had to suffer at the hands of Alexander, 
particularly of being driven from the town; and accuses Alex- 
ander of maintaining “that the Father and the Son co-existed 
always together, that the Son was not begotten, that He was 
begotten from all eternity, that He was unbegotten Begotten, 
that the Father was not one moment anterior to the Son, and 
that He is of God Himself.”* (It may be seen how Arius 
misrepresents some of the doctrinal propositions of Alexander, 
as we have already found,* because he could not reconcile the 
eternity of the Son with His divine generation.) Further, 
Arius asserts that Eusebius of Coesarea, Theodotus of Laodicea, 
Paulinus of Tyre, etc., and all the Eastern bishops, were 
anathematized by Alexander’ because they taught that the 


1 Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 4. This letter is also printed in Mansi, ii. 642 
¢qq. Binius has added some notes ; see Mansi, /.c, 659. 

2 Epiphan. Heres. 69. 3; Theodoret, Hist. Heel. i. 5. 

3 Arian inferences. Cf. Dorner, /.c. 813, note 22, 


“Pp. 251. 5 See above, p. 246, 
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Father existed before the Son. Only three Eastern bishops 
were not excommunicated, he adds: these are Philogonius, 
Hellanicus, and Macarius, because they have in an impious 
manner called the Son, the one an eructation of the Father 
(€pvy7j, according to the forty-fourth’ Psalm, ver. 2), the other 
a projection (apoBondm), the third co-begotten (cuvayévyntov). 
Arius could not, he said, admit such impiety,’ even if the here- 
tics threatened him a thousand times with death. As to the 
Arians, he says, they teach “that the Son is not unbegotten, 
and that He is not a part of the Unbegotten (with reference to 
the sense in which coovctos was rejected at Antioch*); that 
He was not created of anything which existed before Him; 
but that He was called into being by the will and according 
to the plan (of God), before time and before the world (that 
is to say, He was before the world was made, but that He was 
not eternal), and as full God (adxjpns Ocos), only-begotten 
(wovoyernjs), and unchangeable (a€vaddXoiwros). Before being be- 
gotten, or created, or determined, or founded, He was not; for 
He is not unbegotten.” He concludes by being remembered to 
Eusebius, who, like himself, belonged to the school of Lucian.* 

The exposition Arius here makes of his doctrine agrees per- 
fectly, one point excepted, with that which was given a little 
further back by the Bishop of Alexandria. Alexander, in 
fact, says in his two letters, that Arius made of the Son “a 
being who, according to His nature, was capable of virtue or 
of sin.” Arius seems to say the contrary in that which pre- 
cedes this; but this difference is only in appearance. Arius, 
to be consistent, should have said: “The Son being a «rica, 
and not of the substance of the Father, is by nature subject 
to change, as are all the «ricwara.” But he might also, and 
he did actually, affirm that “de facto the Son was immutable, 
but that His immutability was the effect of volition, and not 
by nature.” Arius, in like manner, takes the expression 
mAnpns eds in a double sense. He cannot and will not say 


1 Ps, xlv. EH. V. 

2 We see from this, as Neander points out, J.c. 8. 701, the violent intolerance 
of the Arians, and the persecuting spirit which they afterwards displayed so 
greatly. 

3 See p. 124. 4 See this letter in Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 5. 
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that the Son is by nature equal in glory to the Father; he 
says that He is perfect God only by the will of the Father, 
that is to say, that the Father has made Him partaker of His 
divine glory... A careful analysis of the principal work of 
Arius, called the Thalia, will show, besides, how well-founded 
was the accusation made by Bishop Alexander, that Arius had 
here concealed his real sentiments. 

Invited, in consequence of this letter, by Eusebius, Arius 
went a short time after to Nicomedia, and wrote from thence, 
perhaps at the instigation of Eusebius, a polite letter to his 
former bishop Alexander, in order to be on as good terms as 
possible with him. First, he sets forth in his letter a kind 
of creed which should explain the faith, as Arius and his 
friends had received it from their predecessors, and even from 
the Bishop Alexander himself, as follows :— 

1. “There is only one true God, alone uncreate, alone 
eternal, alone without beginning, alone wise, good, and power- 
ful; one only Judge and King, and alone unchangeable. 

2. “Before all time He begot His only Son, and by Him 
created the world and all things. 

3. “He did not only beget Him in appearance” (Arius 
believed in the eternal generation as being only in appearance, 
and imputed all real generation to time), “but He actually 
called Him into existence by His own will, as an unchange- 
able and immutable being.” 


1 It is remarked with perfect accuracy by Neander, fc. S. 691: ‘Although 
this idea of Christ (held by Arius) is in contradiction to the true faith of His 
Godhead, Arius did not hesitate to assign tv Him the name of God, which he 
found given to Him in the New Testament and in the ancient creeds. . . . He 
probably based his practice upon those passages of the Bible in which the name 
of God appears to be assigned in an improper sense to created beings.” Also S, 
696, Anm. 1: ‘‘Arius could not logically apply such an expression as xadpas 
©:4s to Christ ; but in an indefinite sense, as he employed the name of God, he 
was able to do so. What was most difficult from his point of view was to 
attribute moral immutability to Him ; but this, too, depended upon the mean- 
ing attached to it. He was obliged to explain it in this way, that He was 
unchangeable, not by nature, but by virtue of the direction of His will, foreseen 
by God.” 

’; We have explained above (p. 253) in what sense Arius understood the expres- 
sions unchangeable, etc. Mohler (Athanasius, i. 205) reproaches Arius further 
with equivocation in applying the words ‘‘ by His own will” (7g id%q Bovaruars) 
not merely to the Father, but also to the Son, so that he says, “‘The Son is 
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4. “The Son is a perfect creature of God («ticya Tob 
Ocovd rédevov), but yet distinct from all other creatures; He 
is begotten, yet again He differs from all that is begotten. 

5. “He is not, as is asserted by Valentinus, a projection 
(rpoBody), nor yet, as the Manicheans assert, a substantial 
part of the Father (uépos opoovavov tod matpds) ;* nor, as 
the Sabellians wish, the Son-Father;? nor, as is said by 
Hieracas, light of light, or one torch emanating from another ; 
nor had He a previous existence, and was afterwards be- 
gotten and made the Son,—a thing which Bishop Alexander 
himself” (whom Arius still addresses as waxapie mda) “ had 
often publicly controverted, and with reason. 

6. “He was created by the will of God before time, and 
before all worlds. He has received His life and His being 
from the Father, who also has communicated His glory to 
Him; and without taking from Himself, has given Him the 
heritage of all things. 

7. “There are three persons: God, who is the cause of all 
things, who is unique, and without beginning; the Son, who 
is begotten of the Father before all things, created and estab- 
lished before the worlds. He was not until He was begotten ; 
but He was begotten before all time, before all things, and 
He alone was called by the Father (immediately) into being® 
He is not, however, eternal or unbegotten, like the Father. 
He had not His being at the same time as the Father, as 
some say, who thus introduce two unbegotten principles; but 
as God is the monad and the beginning, or the principle of 
all things, He is therefore before all things, and consequently 
also before the Son, as Bishop Alexander himself has declared 
in the Church. 
unchangeable by His own will.” But I can hardly believe that this reproach 
of Mohler’s is well-founded ; for in his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia (Theo- 
doret, i. 5) Arius expresses himself in much the same way, but still so as to 
show that it was undoubtedly the will of the Father, and not that of the Son, 
which he intended (4aa’ dri beanpars nal Bovag tortorn ape Npovav neh apd alaviayv 
aadpns @zes). Cf. the translation of this passage, above, p. 253. Even Mohler 
has in his translation referred the words in question to the Father. 

1The Jesus patibilis of the Manicheans is a substantial part of the Jesus 
apatibilis. 

* i.e. that there is no personal distinction. 

3 ic. everything else was made through the Son. 
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8. “The Son having received His being from God, who 
gave Him glory, life, and all things, so God must be His 
principle (apy7), and must rule Him (dpye airod) as His 
God, and as being before Him. 

9. “In conclusion, it is attempted to show that the 
biblical expressions, the Son is of the Father, ex utero, etc. 
do not refer to similarity of substance.” ? 

During his stay in Nicomedia, Arius wrote his principal 
work, called @dXeva, that is, “The Banquet.” Only fragments 
of it remain. They are preserved in the works of 8. Atha- 
nasius.> The book, it appears, was partly in prose and partly 
in verse. The ancients compared it to the songs of the 
Egyptian poet Sotades, and pronounced it highly effeminate 
and overwrought. According to Athanasius,* there were 
some of these “ Thalias” already among the heathen, which 
were read at their banquets for the promotion of gaiety. 
Arius selected this light form, it seems, to familiarize the 
masses with the doctrine taught in his book. With the same 
intention he afterwards wrote songs for sailors, carpenters, 
and travellers.° Athanasius says® the Thalia was held in 
great honour by the friends of Arius, and that they venerated 
it as a second Bible. In reality, it contains Arianism in its 
strongest form, and at the same time shows clearly its Philo- 


1 Ps. cx. 3; 8. John xvi. 28; Rom. xi. 36. 

2 This letter of Arius is found in Athanasius, de synodis Arimin., etc., c. 16; 
Epiph. Heres. 69. 7 ; in German, in Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversamml. 
Thl. ii. S, 450 ff. In Epiphanius this letter is signed not only by Arius, but 
also by fourteen of his friends. Their names are given above, p. 246. Against 
the genuineness of these signatures, we have (1) the fact that Ethales (i.e. 
Aithalos), Achillas, the second Arius, and others, who, as we have seen, are 
called deacons by Bishop Alexander, appear here as priests. (2) Pistus signs 
as Bishop of Alexandria, which, as we showed before, is contrary to all proba- 
bility. (3) Besides Pistus, several others sign as bishops, and yet the title of 
the letter says it is signed only by priests and deacons. (4) Finally, it is doubt- 
ful whether all these friends could have been at Nicomedia at the same time 
with Arius. 

3 Athanas, Oratio i. contra Arianos, c. 5, 6, 10; de synodis Arimin., etc., n. 
15. This writing is mentioned also by Athanas. de decretis synodi Nicene, 
c. 16; Epist. ad Episc. Egypti et Libye, c. 7, 20; de sententia Dionysii, c. 6 ; 
Oratio i. c. Arian. c. 2, 4, 7, 9,10; Socrat. H. E. i. 9; Sozomen, H. £. i. 21. 

4 Orat. i. c. Arian, c. 11. 5 Philostorgii Fragmenta, lib. ii. c. 2. 

8 lc, 
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nian foundation. In one of these fragments’ Arius boasts of 
being very celebrated (aeps«Avtos), having had much to suffer 
for the glory of God (that is, because he gave the Father the 
glory due to Him, as opposed to the Son); and he goes on: 
“God has not always been Father; there was a moment 
when He was alone, and was not yet Father: later He be- 
came so. The Son is not from eternity; He came from 
nothing, etc. When God wished to create us, He first created 
a being which He called the Logos, Sophia, and Son, who 
should create us as an instrument. There are two Sophias: 
one is in God (i.e. évdudé@eros), by which even the Son was 
made. It is only by sharing (weréyer) the nature of this 
inner Sophia of God that the Son was also called Wisdom 
(copia mpogoprxds). So also, besides the Son, there is another 
Logos—he who is in God; and as the Son participates in 
this Logos, He also is by grace (kara ydpw) called Logos and 
Son.” ‘ 

In the second fragment,’ the Thalia sets forth that with 
which, as we have seen, Bishop Alexander had reproached 
Arius,—namely, “that the Logos did not perfectly know the 
Father; that he could not even entirely understand his own 
nature; that the substances (ovciac) of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are entirely different the one from the 
other. These three persons are, in their essence and glory 
(So€a), thoroughly and infinitely dissimilar (dvéuotor wdprmav 

. € arretpor).” 

In the third fragment* Arius says, after the’ Philonian 
manner, from the beginning: “God is d&pnros (ineffable), and 
nothing (therefore not even the Son) is equal to or like Him, 
or of the same glory. This eternal God made the Son be- 
fore all creatures, and adopted Him for His Son (jveyxev eis 
viov). . . . The Son has nothing in his own nature akin to 
God, and is not like to Him in essence. The invisible God 
is also invisible to the Son, and the Son can see Him only so 
far as is permitted by the will of the Father. The Three 
Persons of the Trinity are not equal in glory, the Hypo- 


1In Athanas, Orat. i. c. Arian. c. 5. 
2 Lec. 6. 
* Athanas. de synod. Arimin. c. 15. 


BR 
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stases (Persons) are not confounded, and one is infinitely mora 
glorious than the other. God could create a being like unto 
the Son, but He cannot create a being more glorious or more 
great. That which the Son is, He is through the Father and 
the mighty God (icyupds Oeds). He (the Son) adores Him 
who is more glorious than Himself.”* 


Sec. 22. Synod in Bithynia—Intervention of the Emperor 
Constantine. 


Sozomen? speaks of a Synod in Bithynia which supported 
the Arians by an encyclical addressed to all the bishops, asking 
them to receive the Arians into the communion of the Church. 
This Synod was held*® by the partisans of Arius, probably 
during his stay in Nicomedia, and perhaps even in that town. 
The part espoused by so many bishops did not bring about 
peace in the Church: the struggle, on the contrary, became 
more intense; and there arose so much division among Chris- 
tians, and such grievous schisms in all towns, and even in the 
villages, that the heathens everywhere turned it into ridicule 
on the stage.* §. Athanasius shows us how much occasion 
the Arians gave to the heathens for such derision, by describing 
their proselytism, which was as improper as it was ridiculous: 
for example, how they gained women to their side by asking 
sophistical questions, such as, “ Hast thou had a son before 
thou didst bear?” in order to win them over to their opinion 
of the later origin of the Son.’ 

The political events which then arose undoubtedly increased 


1 The Greek text has, rév xpsirrove tx ptpous duve7, i.e. “He praises Him who 
is in part better than Himself.” But Arius said before, The Father is in- 
Jinitely more glorious, and consequently He cannot here be designated as éx 
petpovs xpsirrwy, Perhaps it should be translated: ‘‘ On His side He praises and 
glorifies Him who is more glorious ;” so that ix wipes=xard pipos. Cf. Viger, 
de idiotismis, etc., p. 109. 

23, 15. 

3 There is in the avts of the second Synod of Nicwa (Hard. iv. 407) a letter of 
the Church historian Eusebius to Bishop Alexander in favour of Arius, which 
belongs to the same time. Eusebius endeavours in this letter, in referring to 
Arius’ own letter to Alexander, to show that Alexander had given too dark a 
picture of the Arian doctrine. 

4Theodoret, J.c. i. 6; Socrat. i. 6; Soz. i. 15. 

5 athanas, Orat. i. c. Arian. c. 22. 
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the trouble in Egypt and in the East, the seat of Arianism. 
The Emperor Licinius, to whom Egypt and Asia belonged, 
after being vanquished by Constantine in 315, had concluded 
a definite peace with him; and in consequence of this treaty 
he lived several years on the best terms with his father-in-law 
and the Christians. But towards the end of 322 Licinius 
took advantage of Constantine’s crossing the frontiers of his 
empire, in pursuit of the Sarmatians, to break with him; and 
in 323 entered into a war, which towards the autumn of the 
year ended in the total defeat of Licinius by sea and land. 
This war accounts for the increase of the confusion and divi- 
sions in the Church, as well as for the lack of all authentic 
history of Arianism during this period (322-323). Another 
circumstance which may thus be explained is the boldness of 
Arius in returning to Alexandria. In his struggle against 
Constantine, Licinius became the champion of heathenism, and 
oppressed the Church, particularly the bishops. Arius had no 
further cause to fear Alexander, and the principal obstacle to 
his return was thus removed. The actual return of Arius to 
Alexandria is proved by Sozomen, and still better by a letter 
from the Emperor Constantine, of which we shall shortly 
speak. Sozomen’ says that “Arius sent messages to the 
Bishops Paulinus of Tyre, Eusebius of Czsarea, and Patro- 
philus of Scythopolis, asking permission to officiate as formerly, 
and to do so even in Alexandria. As is understood from the 
tenor of the letter, these bishops summoned their colleagues 
to a council, and allowed Arius and his adherents to hold, 
as formerly, private religious assemblies, without, however, 
withdrawing themselves from the submission due to Bishop 
Alexander, and on the condition of asking for peace and 
communion.”? 

Constantine, now master of the whole empire, consequently 
also of Egypt and the other provinces disturbed by Arianism, 
considered it his duty to re-establish religious as well as civil 
peace, and took the necessary measures as soon as he had 
returned to Nicomedia. He sent first a long letter to Arius 
7i=«215. 

2 Sozomen expressly places this fact in the time after the Synod of Bithynia, 
It seems to adapt itself better to the beginning of the Arian conflict. 
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and Bishop Alexander, the purport of which Eusebius has 
preserved entire, but which Socrates only gives in fragments.’ 
He says in this letter, that “he has learnt with great sorrow 
that sharper controversies than those of Africa (the Donatist 
disputes) have arisen at Alexandria, although it appears to 
him that they are questions respecting things of no import- 
ance and of no use, which Alexander ought not to have 
excited, and about which Arius ought to have kept his dif- 
ferent views to himself. They were questions which the 
human mind was too weak to solve correctly ; and therefore 
both Arius and Alexander should forgive each other, and do 
that which he, their fellow-servant, advised them. He thought 
that they could easily be reconciled, as they did not disagree 
on any main point of the law, nor on any innovation in divine 
service, and were therefore substantially at one; that philoso- 
phers of the same school had often differed in accessories: we 
should be able to bear such differences, but bring them as 
little as possible before the people. That was vulgar, puerile, 
and unworthy: of priests. That, therefore, they ought to agree, 
and free him from so great a cause of anxiety.” 

It is evident that the Emperor was not at that time aware 
of the importance of the Arian controversy, and that his letter 
does not merit the great praise it received from Eusebius® and 
others. Constantine sent this letter, in the contents of which 
Eusebius of Nicomedia perhaps had a hand, to Alexandria* by 
the celebrated Bishop Hosius of Cordova. This venerable man, 
whom the Emperor usually consulted, was sixty-seven years of 
age. He had been a confessor during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian ; and the Emperor hoped that his presence would bring 
about a reconciliation. It is uncertain what Hosius did at 
Alexandria: it is only known that he opposed Sabellianism 
there, proving the Christian doctrine of the nature and persons 
of the Holy Trinity,> probably to make clear the difference 
between the Sabellian and the orthodox doctrine. It is not 
known if he was present at the Synod of Alexandria, which 


1 This shows that Arius was again in Alexandria. 

2 Euseb. Vita Constantini, lib. ii. c. 64-72; Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 7; in Gelae 
sius, 2.c.; in Mansi, Jc. 802 and 946, where see Binius’ note. 

8 Vita Constant, ii. 68. 4 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 7. > Ibid. iii. 7. 
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deposed Colluthus.’ Perhaps this Council was held later. 
Unhappily Hosius did not succeed in his mission to Alexandria.” 
Philostorgius relates that later he met the Bishop of Alexandria 
at a synod at Nicomedia, where he approved of the term 
opoovaros, and excommunicated Arius. The statement is not 
probable.’ 

However, the Emperor’s letter and Hosius’ mission remaining 
alike without result, and the Paschal controversy continuing 
to disturb many eastern provinces (the custom of the Quarto- 
decimans existed still in Syria, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia‘), the 
Emperor, perhaps advised by Hosius,’ thought there could be 
no better means to re-establish the peace of the Church than 
the calling of an cecumenical council. 


1 Athanas. Apolog. c. Arianos, c. 74. 2 Socrat. Le. i. 8. 

3 Philostorgii Fragmenta, i. 7. Cf. Walch, Jc. 8. 463. 

4 Athanas. Ep. ad Afros, c. 2. 

5 Sulpit. Sever. (Hist. ii. 55) refers to this: Nicena synodus, auctore illu 
(Hosio) confecta habebatur. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE DISCUSSIONS AT NICH&A! 


Sec. 23. The Synodal Acts. 


HE first and principal source from which we draw our 
information respecting the deliberations at Nicea, must 

of course be the acts of the Synod. Unhappily we possess 
only three portions of them—the Creed, the twenty Canons, 
and the Synodal Decree; and the question arises, whether 
this is all which ever existed ; in other words, whether the 
separate discussions and debates at Nicsea were committed to 
writing, and subsequently lost, or whether they neglected to 
take minutes of the proceedings. Vague rumours of later 
times have reported that minutes were taken; and it is 
asserted in the preface to the Arabic edition of the Canons, 
that the acts of the Nicene Synod fill no fewer than forty 
volumes, and have been distributed throughout the whole 
world.? To a similar effect is that which the pseudo-Isidore 
writes, in the preface to his well-known collection. “He had 
learnt,” he says, “ from the Orientals, that the acts of Nicza 
were more voluminous than the four Gospels.” At the Synod 
of Florence, in the fifteenth century, one of the Latin speakers 
asserted that Athanasius had asked and obtained a genuine 
copy of the acts of Nicea from the Roman bishop Julius, 
because the Oriental copies had been corrupted by the Arians.‘ 


1 Cf. the author’s Abhandlung iid. die Nictin. Akten, in the Tiib. Quart. 1851, 
8. 41 ff 

2 In Mansi, ii. 1062 ; Hard. i. 326. 

3 Mansi, i. 8; Hard. i. 6; Baron. ad ann. 325, n. 62. 

‘ Hard. ix. 235 ; Fabric. ic. p. 579. It would seem that the Latin speaker 
had here in his eye the spurious Epistola Athanasii ad Marcum, and the answer 
to it (Opp. S. Athanas. ii, 598), and had confounded the names of Julius and 
Marcus. 
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Some went so far as even to indicate several collections of 
archives in which the complete acts of Nicwa were preserved. 
Possevin, for instance, professed to know that a copy was in 
the archiepiscopal library at Ravenna. As a matter of fact, 
this library had only a manuscript of the Nicene Creed, which 
was written in purple and gold letters. At an earlier period, 
Pope Gregory x. had written to the King and to the Catholicus 
of the Armenians, to ask for a copy of the acts, which were 
said to exist in Armenia, but in vain. Others professed to 
know, or offered as a conjecture, that the documents in request 
were at Constantinople or Alexandria, or rather in Arabia. 
In fact, they discovered, in the sixteenth century, in old Arabic 
MSS., besides the twenty Canons of Nicea already mentioned, 
which were well known before, a great number of other eccle- 
siastical ordinances, constitutions, and canons, in an Arabic 
translation, which all, it was said, belonged to the Nicene 
Council ‘We shall demonstrate beyond a doubt, at sec. 41, 
the later origin of these documents. 

The same must be said of an alleged collection of minutes 
of a disputation held at Nicaea between some heathen philo- 
sophers and Christian bishops, which 8S. Gelasius of Cyzicus, 
in the fifth century, inserted in his History of the Council of 
Nicea, of which we shall presently have something more to 
say. They are also spurious, and as apocryphal as the pre- 
tended minutes of a disputation between Athanasius and 
Arius.! Those who know this history of S. Gelasius only by 
hearsay, have taken it for an additional and more complete 
collection of the Synodal Acts of Nicea, and thereby have 
strengthened the vague rumour of the existence of such. As 
a matter of fact, however, there is no evidence of any one 
ever having seen or used those acts. An appeal cannot be 
made to Balsamon on this point; for when this celebrated 
Greek scholar of the twelfth century refers, in his explanation 
of the first canon of Antioch, to the Nicene acts, he is evi- 
dently thinking simply of the Synodal Decree of Nicza.’ 

We believe we can also show, that from the first no more 
acts of Nicaa were known than the three documents already 


+ See below, sec. 27. 
2 Cf Fabricii Biblioth. Greca, ed. Harless, xii. 580. 
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named—the Creed, the twenty Canons, and the Synodal De- 
cree. This is indicated by Eusebius, when he says, in his 
Life of Constantine: “ That which was unanimously adopted 
was taken down in writing, and signed by all.” So early as 
the year 350, Athanasius could give no other answer to a 
friend who wished to learn what passed at Nicea.? If a com- 
plete copy of the acts had existed, Athanasius would certainly 
have known of it, and would have directed his friend to that. 
Baronius? maintains that Athanasius himself speaks of the 
complete acts of Nicea, in his work de Synodis Arim. et 
Seleuc. c. 6 ; but the Cardinal was led into error by an incor- 
tect Latin translation of the passage which he quoted, for 
the Greek text does not speak of acts properly so called: it 
says only, that “if we wish to know the true faith, there is no 
need for another council, seeing we possess ta Tav matépwr 
(that is to say, the decisions of the Nicene Fathers), who did 
not neglect this point, but set forth the faith so well, that all 
who sincerely follow their ypdupara may there find the scrip- 
tural doctrine concerning Christ.” To see in these words a 
proof of the existence of detailed acts of the Council, is cer- 
tainly to give much too wide a meaning to the text, as Vale- 
sius* has remarked, and Pagi also:° it is most likely that 
Athanasius, when writing this passage, had in view only the 
Creed, the Canons, and the Synodal Decree of Nicea. 

In default of these acts of the Council of Niczea, which do 
not exist, and which never have existed, besides the three 
authentic documents already quoted, we may consider as his- 
torical the accounts of the ancient Church historians, Euse- 
bius,® Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, and Rufinus, as well as 
some writings and sayings of S. Athanasius’, especially in his 
book de Decretis synodi Nicene, and in his Epistola ad Afros. 
A less ancient work is that by Gelasius Bishop of Cyzicus in 
the Propontis, who wrote in Greek, in the fifth century, a His- 
tory of the Council of Niccea, which is to be found in all the 
larger collections of the councils. In the composition of this 
work Gelasius made use of the works mentioned above, and 


1 Lib. iii. c. 14. ? De decretis Syn. Nic. c. 2. 
3 Annales, ad ann. 325, No. 62. 4 Euseb. Vita Constant. iii, 14 
® Crit. in Baron. ad ann. 825, No, 23. 6 Euseb. Vita Const. 
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had also other ancient documents at his disposal, which had 
been carefully collected by his predecessor, Bishop Dalmasius. 
We shall see hereafter that he admitted things which were 
improbable, and evidently false. Gelasius, however, has in 
Dorscheus a defender against the too violent attacks to which 
he has been subjected.! 

The work of Gelasius is divided into three books, the first 
of which is only the life of the Emperor Constantine the 
Great, and contains absolutely nothing relative to the Council 
of Nica. The whole of the second book, on the contrary, is 
devoted to the history of that assembly. The third is wholly 
composed of three letters of Constantine’s ; but we may pre- 
sume that it was formerly larger, and contained particularly the 
account of Constantine’s baptism, which Photius borrowed from 
Gelasius, but which was subsequently mutilated, in order that 
the honour of having been the place where the great Emperor 
received? baptism might not be taken from the city of Rome. 
However, no sort of proof is given in support of this suspicion. 

An anonymous Copt undertook a similar work to that of 
Gelasius. This writer probably lived a short time after the 
Council of Nicza, and composed a sort of history of this 
Synod (Liber synodicus de concilio Niceeno) in the Coptic lan- 
guage. Four fragments of this work, which was lost, were 
discovered more than fifty years ago by the learned archo- 
logist George Zoéga (Danish consul at Rome, a convert to 
Roman Catholicism, and interpreter at the Propaganda, who 
died in 1809), and were published in the Catalogus codicwm 
Copticorum manuseriptorum musec Borgiant. Unfortunately 
the proof sheets of this work were almost all lost, in conse- 
quence of the death of Zoéga and of his Macenas happening 
immediately after its completion, and from a lawsuit entered 
into by the heirs. The learned French Benedictine Cardinal 
Pitra has just published these four fragments afresh, with a 
Latin version and notes, in the first volume of his Spicilegiwm 
Solesmense (Paris 1852, p. 509 sqq.). 

1. The first and largest of these fragments contains the 


! Fabricius, lc. 581. 
2 Ittig, Histor. Conc. Nicen. ed. Ludovici, Lips. 1712, § iv. p. 4 3 Cave, 
Wistoria literaria, s.v. Gelasius Cyzic. 
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Nicene Creed, with the anathemas pronounced against Arius. 
Only the first lines are wanting. Then come some additions 
by the author of the Liber Synodicus. The first runs thus: 
“This is the faith proclaimed by our fathers against Arius 
and other heretics, especially against Sabellius, Photinus (? who 
lived long after Nicwa), and Paul of Samosata; and we ana- 
thematize those adversaries of the Catholic Church who were 
rejected by the 318 bishops of Nicwa. The names of the 
bishops are carefully preserved, that is to say, of the Eastern 
ones; for those of the West had no cause for anxiety on 
account of this heresy.” 

This addition had been for a long time in Hardouin’s' col- 
lection in Latin, and in Mansi’s,? and it was generally attri- 
buted to Dionysius the Less. The second addition is a more 
detailed exposition of the Catholic faith, also proceeding from 
the pen of the author of the Liber Synodicus. It says: “We 
adore not only one divine person, like Sabellius; but we ac- 
knowledge, according to the confession of the Council of 
Niceea, one Father, one Son, one Holy Ghost. We anathe- 
matize those who, like Paul of Samosata, teach that the Son of 
God did not exist before the Virgin Mary—not. before He was 
born in the flesh, etc. We anathematize also those who hold 
that there are three Gods, and those who deny that the Logos 
is the Son of God (Marcellus of Ancyra and Photinus of 
Sirmium).” The author puts next to these two additions a 
document which has been handed down to us, the first half of 
the list of bishops present at Niczea, containing one hundred 
and sixty-one names. 

2. The second and shortest of the fragments contains the 
second part of the Nicene Creed, not quite accurately repeated 
by one or more later believers. To the words Spiritus sanctus 
are already added Qui procedit a Patre, an interpolation which 
could not have been added till after the second Gicumenical 
Council. Then comes a further Hxpositio fidet, which en- 
deavours to work out the consequences of the Nicene Creed, 
and is especially directed against Sabellius and Photinus. 

3. The third fragment gives us next the end of this Er- 
positio fide. It is followed by two additions, attributed to 

1 Hard. i. 311, ® Mansi, ii. 665. 
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an Archbishop Rufinus, otherwise unknown. The first ex- 
presses the joy which the orthodox doctrine gives to the 
author; the second tells us that each time the bishops rose 
at Nicza they were three hundred and nineteen in number, 
and that they were only three hundred and eighteen when 
they took their seats. They could never discover who the 
three hundred and nineteenth was, for he was sometimes like 
one, sometimes like another; at last it was manifest that it 
was the Holy Spirit. Rufinus then writes a certain number 
of Sententice synodi sancte ; but some of these judgments are 
on points which were not brought before the Nicene Council, 
especially on man’s free-will. They are undoubtedly some- 
what similar to the Hxpositio fidet orthodoxe, which is con- 
tained in the second and third fragments. 

4, The fourth fragment contains the Coptic translation of 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth canons of Nicea. 
It is more or less according to the original Greek text, 
without the principal meaning ever being altered. 

These four Coptic fragments certainly possess interest to 
the historian of the Nicene Council, who is anxious to know 
all the sources of information; but they have not so much 
value and importance as Zoéga and Pitra have attributed to 
them. We shall again speak of each of these fragments in 
their proper place in the history of the Council of Nicea. 

The anonymous author of the book entitled ta mpayOévra 
év Nixaia, several manuscripts of which are in existence, pre- 
tends to be a contemporary of the Nicene Council. This 
small treatise, published by Combefis; and of which Photius 
has given extracts,’ contains palpable errors,—for instance, 
that the Nicene Council lasted three years and six months.’ 
It is generally of small importance. 

We may say the same of the Adyos of a priest of Caesarea, 
named Gregory, upon the three hundred and eighteen Fathers 
of Nica. Combefis, who has also published this document,‘ 
supposes that the author probably lived in the seventh cen- 
tury.” He, however, calls the book® opus egregium ; but, with 


1 Combefis, Novum Auctuarium, Paris 1648, ii. 574 sqq. 
2 Biblioth. cod. 256. 3 Combefis, Lc. p. 583. 41. p. 547 sq. 
5 7Z.c. p. 567 sq. Sic. p. 567. 
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the exception ot some biographical accounts of one of the 
bishops present nt Nicea, Gregory gives only well-known 
details, and improbable accounts of miracles. Although the 
value of these latter small treatises is not great, Hardouin and 
Mansi, coming after Combefis, ought to have inserted them in 
their collections of the Councils. These Collections contain 
all the other known documents relative to the history of the 
Council of Nicza, and they form the basis of the account 
which we have to give of it. We shall hereafter speak of the 
numerous canons attributed to the Council of Nica, and of 
another pretended creed directed against Paul of Samosata. 


Szc, 24. The Convocation by the Emperor. 


The letters of invitation sent by the Emperor Constantine 
the Great to the bishops, to ask them to repair to Nicea, do 
not unfortunately now exist, and we must content ourselves 
with what Eusebius says on the subject.? “By very respect- 
ful letters (tuyunrixois ypdupyacr) the Emperor begged the 
bishops of every country (aavraydev) to go as quickly as 
possible to Nicza.” Rufinus says that the Emperor also 
asked Arius® It is not known whether invitations were 
sent to foreign bishops (not belonging to the Roman Empire). 
Eusebius says that the Emperor assembled an cecumenical 
council (cvvodov oixovpevixnv); but it is not at all easy to 
determine the value of the word oixouyévyn.* However it 
may be, Eusebius and Gelasius affirm that some foreign 
bishops took part in this great Council. The former says: 
“A bishop even from Persia was present at the Council, and 
Scythia itself was represented among the bishops.”* Gelasius 
does not mention a Scythian bishop—that is to say, a Goth; 
but he begins his work with these words: “Not only bishops 
from every province of the Roman Empire were present at 


1 The letter of imperial convocation given by the Pseudo-Maruthas in the 
10th vol. p. 81 of Angelo Mai’s Scriptorum veterum nova Collectio, Rome 
1838, is spurious. Cf. p. ix. of the Prafatio by Angelo Mai. 

2 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 6. 

3 Rufin. Histor. Eccles. i. 1. It is the continuation of his translation of the 
History of the Church by Eusebius. If, as is often done, we reckon the nine 
linnks of the translation, the quotation would be from x. 1. 

4 bused. Lc. > Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 7. 
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the Council, but even some from Persia.”’ The signatures of 
the members of the Council which still remain (it is true they 
are not of incontestable authenticity) agree with Eusebius and 
Gelasius ; for we there find one John Bishop of Persia, and 
Theophilus the Gothic metropolitan.” Socrates also mentions 
the latter, who, he says, was the predecessor of Ulphilas.’ 

It is impossible to determine whether the Emperor Con- 
stantine acted only in his own name, or in concert with the 
Pope, in assembling the bishops. Eusebius and the most ancient 
documents speak only of the Emperor’s part in the Council, 
without, however, a positive denial of the participation of the 
Pope. The sixth Cicumenical Synod, which took place in 
680, says, on the contrary: “Arius arose as an adversary to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, and Constantine and Silvester 
immediately assembled (cuvédeyov) the great Synod at Nicza.”* 
The Pontifical of Damasus affirms the same fact. From that 
time, the opinion that the Emperor and the Pope had agreed 
together to assemble the Council became more and more 
general; and with whatever vivacity certain Protestant authors 
may have arrayed themselves against this supposition,’ it cer- 
tainly seems probable that in such an important measure the 
Emperor would have thought it necessary not to act without 
the consent and co-operation of him who was recognised as the 
first bishop of Christendom. Let us add that Rufinus had 
already expressly said’ that the Emperor assembled the Synod 
ex sacerdotum sententia. If he consulted several bishops upon 
the measure which he had in view, he certainly would have 
taken the advice of the first among them; and the part of the 
latter in the convocation of the Council must certainly have 
been more considerable than that of the other bishops, or the 
sixth Council would doubtless have expressed itself in another 
way. The testimony of this Council is here of real import- 
ance. If it had been held in the West, or even at Rome, 
what it says might appear suspicious to some critics; but it 


1 Gelas. Cyzic. Commentarius actorum Concilit Niceni, lib. i. c. 1; in Mansi, 
ii, 759; Hard. i. 345. 

2 Mansi, ii. 694, 696, 699, 702. 3 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. ii. 41. 

4 Actio xviii. in Hard. iii. 1418. 5 Cf. above, the Introduction, p. 9. 

© eg, Ittig, de. $11 ? Rufinus, Hist. Heel. i, 1. 
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took place at Constantinople, at a period when the bishops of 
this city were beginning to be rivals to those of Rome. The 
Greeks formed greatly the majority of the members of the 
Council, and consequently their testimony in favour of Rome, 
more especially in favour of the co-operation of Silvester, is 
very important.’ 

In order to make the journey to Nicza possible to some, 
and at least easier to others, the Emperor placed the public con- 
veyances and the beasts of burden belonging to the Govern- 
ment at the disposal of the bishops; and while the Council 
lasted, he provided abundantly for the entertainment of its 
members.” The choice of the town of Nica was also very 
favourable for a large concourse of bishops. Situated upon 
one of the rivers flowing into the Propontis on the borders of 
Lake Ascanius, Nicea was very easy to reach by water for 
the bishops of almost all the provinces, especially for those of 
Asia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, and Thrace: it was a 
much frequented commercial city, in relation with every 
country, not far distant from the imperial residence in Nico- 
media, and after the latter the most considerable city in 
Bithynia. After the lapse of so many centuries, and under 
the oppressive Turkish rule, it is so fallen from its ancient 
splendour, that under the name of Isnik it numbers now 
scarcely 1500 inhabitants. This is fewer than the number of 
guests it contained at the time when our Synod was held. 


SEC. 25. Number of the Members of the Council. 


Eusebius says that there were more than two hundred and 
fifty bishops present at the Council of Nicea; and he adds 
that the multitude of priests, deacons, and acolytes who accom- 
panied them was almost innumerable* Some later Arabian 
documents * speak of more than two thousand bishops; but it 


‘It is to repeat the false allegations of the Pseudo-Isidore, to say that there 
was a sort of preparatory Synod at Rome before the assembly of Nicsea in 324, 
and that Arius was there anathematized. Cf. Mansi, iii, 615; and Walch, 
Gesch. der Kirchenvers. 8. 142 f. 

2 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 6 and 9. 3 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 8. 

4The collections of the Melchitic and Coptic canons. Cf. Selden, Com- 
mentar. ad EHutychit origines Alecand. p. 71; Mansi, ii. 1078; Bevereg. 
Synodicon, vol. ii.; Annotat. in canones concilii Niceeni, pp. 48, 44. 
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is probable that the inferior orders of the clergy were reckoned 
with them, and perhaps all together they reached that num- 
ber. Besides, there must have been more bishops at Nicza 
than Eusebius mentions; for 8. Athanasius, who was an eye- 
witness, and a member of the Council, often speaks? of about 
three hundred bishops, and in his letter ad Afros? he speaks 
expressly of three hundred and eighteen. This number was 
almost universally adopted; and Socrates himself, who always 
follows Eusebius in his details respecting the commencement 
of the Nicene Synod, and copies him often word for word, 
nevertheless adopts the number three hundred and eighteen ;* 
also Theodoret,* Epiphanius,’ Ambrose,’ Gelasius,’ Rufinus, the 
Council of Chalcedon,’ and Sozomen, who speaks of about three 
hundred bishops.” In fact, the number of bishops present 
varied according to the months: there were perhaps fewer at 
the beginning; so that we may reconcile the testimonies of 
the two eye-witnesses Eusebius and Athanasius, if we sup- 
pose that they did not make their lists at the same time. 
The number of three hundred and eighteen being admitted, 
it is natural that we should compare it with the three hun- 
dred and eighteen servants of Abraham.” §. Ambrose,” and 
several others after him, notice this parallel. Most of these 
three hundred and eighteen bishops were Greeks: among the 
Latins we find only Hosius of Cordova, Cecilian of Carthage, 
Marcus of Calabria, Nicasius of Dijon, Domnus of Stridon (in 
Pannonia), the two Roman priests Victor and Vincent, repre- 
sentatives of Pope Silvester. With Hosius of Cordova, the 
most eminent members of the Council were those of the apos- 


1 Historia Arianor. ad Monachos, c. 66; Apologia contra Arianos, c. 23 
and 25; de Synodis Arimin. c. 48. 


"20.2. 3 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i. * 
4Theod. Hist. Eccl. i. 7. * Epiph. Heres. 69. 11. 
6 Ambros. de Fide ad Gratian. i. 1. 7 In Mansi, ii, 818. 


8 Rufin, Hist. Eccl. i. 1 (or x. 1). 

® Concil. Chalced. Actio ii. in Hard. ii. 206; Mansi, vi. 955. 

10 Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i. 17. 1 Gen. xiv. 14. BT, 

13 Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 7; Socrat. Hist. Hecl. i. 14; Sozom. Hist. Eecl. 
i.17. This latter puts by mistake Pope Julius in the place of Pope Silvester. 
Many of the names mentioned are found only in the signatures of the Council 
of Nicea, of which we shall speak hereafter. Cf. Ballerini, de Antiquis Collec- 
tionibus et Collectoribus Canonum. In the uollection of Galland, de Verse 
Cancnum Collectionibus dissertationum Sylloge, i. 254 sq. 


i. 
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tolic sees, Alexander of Alexandria, Eustathius of Antioch, and 
Macarius of Jerusalem: then came the two bishops of the 
same name, Eusebius of Nicomedia and of Cesarea; Potamon 
of Heraclea in Egypt, who had lost one eye in the last perse- 
cution; Paphnutius of the higher Thebais, and Spiridion of 
Cyprus, both celebrated for their miracles. Paphnutius had 
one eye bored out and his legs cut off during Maximin’s per- 
secution, Another bishop, Paul of Neocesarea, had had his 
hands burnt by the red-hot irons that Licinius had commanded 
to be applied to them. James of Nisibis was honoured as a 
worker of miracles: it was said that he had raised the dead. 
There was also seen among the foremost, Leontius of Czsarea, 
a man endowed with the gift of prophecy, who during the 
journey to Nica had baptized the father of S. Gregory of 
Nazianzus; besides Hypatius of Gangra, and S. Nicolas of 
Myra in Asia Minor, so well known for his generosity,’ that 
Eusebius could say with truth: “Some were celebrated for 
their wisdom, others for the austerity of their lives and for 
their patience, others for their modesty ; some were very old, 
some full of the freshness of youth.”* Theodoret adds: 
“Many shone from apostolic gifts, and many bore in their 
bodies the marks of Christ.”* 

It is no wonder if, considering their circumstances, there 
were some unlearned among so large a number of bishops ; 
but Bishop Sabinus of Heraclea in Thrace, a partisan of 
Macedonius, was quite wrong when, shortly afterwards, he 
laughed at the general ignorance of the members of the 
Council of Nicewa. After having given vent to his hatred as 
a heretic, he did not hesitate to copy one of these Nicene 
Fathers, Eusebius, the father of ecclesiastical history.* Socrates 
has shown that the same Sabinus fell into other contradictions.’ 


1 All these men are especially named either in the signatures of the acts of 
the Synod, or in Athan. Hist, Arianorum ad Monachos, c. 12; Socrat. Hist. Eccl. 
i. 8; Sozom. Hist. Hecl. i. 17; Theodor. Hist. Eccl. i. 7; Rufin. Hist. Hecl. 
i. 4and 5; Greg. of Naz. in fun. patris. In Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis, 
i. 17 sqq., is to be found a biography of S. James of Nisibis. Finally, Mansi 
has given (ii. 687 sq.) a list, composed with the greatest care, of the most cele- 
brated members of the Council of Nica. 

2 Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 9. 3 Theodor. Hist. Eccl. i. 7. 

4 Socrat. Hist. Eccles. i. 8 5 Socrat. lc. 
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Among the auxiliaries of the bishops of Nicza, he who 
became by far the most celebrated was Athanasius, then a 
young deacon of Alexandria, who accompanied his bishop 
Alexander. He was born about the year 300, at Alexandria, 
and had been consecrated to the service of the Church in a 
very peculiar manner. Rufinus relates the fact in the fol- 
lowing manner :—According, he says, to what he heard at 
Alexandria from those who knew Athanasius? Alexander 
Bishop of Alexandria one day saw on the sea-shore several 
children imitating the ceremonies of the Church. They did 
not do it at all as children generally do in play; but the 
bishop remarked that they followed every ecclesiastical rite 
very exactly, and especially that Athanasius, who represented 
the bishop, baptized several catechumens from among the 
children. Alexander questioned them, and what he heard 
convinced him, and also his clergy, that Athanasius had really 
administered the sacrament of baptism to his little play- 
fellows, and that it only required the confirmation of the 
Church. Probably the young officiant had not intended to 
play, but to do well quod fieri vult ecclesia.? According to 
the bishop’s advice, all these children were consecrated to the 
work of the ministry; and Alexander soon took the young, 
Athanasius to be with him, ordained him deacon in 319, and 
placed so much confidence in him that he raised him above 
all the other clergy, and made him an archdeacon, although 
scarcely twenty years of age* It is probable that Athanasius 
took part in the Arian controversy from the commencement ; 
at least Eusebius of Nicomedia, or other adversaries of his, 
attribute Alexander's persevering refusal of reconciliation 
with Arius to his influence. “At Nicea,” says Socrates,’ 
“ Athanasius was the most vehement opponent of the Arians.” 


1 Socrat. Jc. 2 Ruf. Hist, Eccles. i. 14 (or x. 14). 

% The Benedictines of S. Maur, in their edition of the works of S. Athanasius 
(i. ix.) ; Tillemont (notes upon 8. Athan. No. 2), in his Memoires (viii. 275). 
ed. Brux. 1732; and the learned Protestant J. A. Schmidt, in his dissertation 
Puer Athanasius baptizans (Helmst. 1701), doubt this narrative. Pagi, on the 
contrary, defends it (Critica, ad an. 311, n. 26). 

4 Socrat. Hist. Eccles. i. 8; Theodor. Hist, Eccles. i. 26. Gelas. ii. 7 (Mansi, 
Lec. ii. 818) formally styles Athanasius an archdeacon. 

5 Socrat. i. 8. = 
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He was at the same time the man of highest intelligence in 
the Synod, and an able logician. This aptness for contro- 
versy was particularly valuable in the conflict with such 
sophists as the Arians. The bishops had even brought learned 
laymen and accomplished logicians' with them, who, like 
Athanasius and others who were present, not being bishops, 
took a very active part in the discussions which preceded the 
deliberations and decisions properly so called. 


Sec. 26. Date of the Synod. 


All the aneients agree in saying that the Synod took place 
under the consulship of Anicius Paulinus and Anicius Juli- 
anus, 636 years after Alexander the Great, consequently 
325 av. They are not equally unanimous about the day 
and the month of the opening of the Council. Socrates says:? 
“We find from the minutes that the time of the Synod (pro- 
bably of its commencement) was the 20th May.’* The acts 
of the fourth CGicumenical Council give another date. In the 
second session of that assembly, Bishop Eunomius of Nico- 
media read the Nicene Creed; and at the commencement 
of his copy were these words: “Under the consulship of 
Paulinus and Julianus, on the 9th of the Greek month Dasius, 
that is, the 13th before the Kalends of July, at Nica, the 
metropolis of Bithynia.”* The Chronicle of Alexandria gives 
the same date, xiii Cal. Jul., and consequently indicates the 
19th June. In order to reconcile the data of Socrates with 
those of the Council of Chalcedon, we may perhaps say that 
the Council opened on the 20th May, and that the Creed 
was drawn up on the 19th June. But Athanasius ® expressly 
says that the Fathers of Niczea put no date at the commence- 
ment of their Creed; and he blames the Arian bishops 
Ursacius and Valens, because their Creed was preceded by a 
fixed date. Consequently the words placed at the top of the 

1 Socrat. i. 8; Sozom. i. 17. 

2 For example, Socrat. Hist. Eccles. i. 18, ad finem ; and the Heumenical 
Council of Chalcedon, Actio ii, in Hard. ii. 286 ; Mansi, vi. 955. 

3 Socrat. 1.c. 

“of cinads rod Mato znvds ; and consequently not the ix Kal. Junias, as Vale- 
sius translates it. 

> Mansi, vi. 955; Hard. ii. 286. * De Synodis, c. 5 (cf. c. 8). 
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copy of the Nicene Creed read at Chalcedon must have pro- 
ceeded, not from the Synod of Nicaea, but from some later 
copyist. But neither can we establish, as Tillemont’ and 
some other historians have tried to do, that this date signifies, 
not the day when the Creed was drawn up, but that of the 
opening of the Synod. Even if the Synod had affixed no 
date to its Creed, we may well suppose that this date was 
placed there at a later period, and continue to believe that 
the Council opened on the 20th of May 325, and that it 
published the Creed on the 19th of June. Baronius found 
a third chronological datum in an ancient manuscript, attri- 
buted to Atticus Bishop of Constantinople, according to 
which the Synod lasted from the 14th June to the 25th 
August. But we may reconcile this date with the other 
two, on the theory that the Synod was called together for the 
20th of May. The Emperor being absent at that time, they 
held only less solemn discussions and deliberations until the 
14th June, when the session properly so called began, after 
the arrival of the Emperor; that on the 19th the Creed was 
drawn up; and that the other business, such as the Easter 
controversy, was then continued, and the session terminated 
on the 25th August. 

Valesius® and Tillemont* think otherwise. The former 
rejects the date given by Socrates, and thinks that the Council 
could not have assembled so early as the 20th May 325. 
He calculates that, after the victory of Constantine over 
Licinius and the Emperor’s return, the mission of Hosius to 
Alexandria, his sojourn there, then the preparations for the 
Synod, and finally the journeys of the bishops to Nicza, 
must have taken a longer time; and he regards it as more 
probable that the Synod commenced on the 19th June. 
But Valesius erroneously supposes that the great battle of 
Chalcedon (or Chrysopolis), in which Constantine defeated 
Licinius, took place on the 7th September 324; whilst we 
have more foundation for believing that it was a year pre- 


1 Mémoires, etc. ; ‘* Notes on the Council of Nica,” n. i. vol. vi. p. 354. 

2 Baron. ad ann. 325, n. 8. 

3 Annotat. in Socratis Hist. Eccles, i. 13; and in Eusebeii Vit. Const. iii. 14. 
* Mémoires, lc. pp. 271, 354. 
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viously, in 323.’ But if we admit that Constantine conquered 
Licinius in September 324, and that the next day, as Vale- 
sius says,” he reached Nicomedia, there would remain from 
that day, up to the 20th May 325, more than eight months ; 
and this would be long enough for so energetic and powerful 
a prince as Constantine was, to take many measures, espe- 
cially as the re-establishment of peace in religion appeared 
to him a matter of extreme importance. Besides, in giving 
the 19th June as the commencement of the Synod, Valesius 
gains very little time: a month longer would not be suffi- 
cient to overcome all the difficulties which he enumerates. 
Tillemont raises another objection against the chronology 
which we adopt. According to him,’ Constantine did not arrive 
at Nicza till the 3d July, whilst we fix the 14th June for the 
opening of the solemn sessions of the Council in the presence 
of the Emperor. Tillemont appeals to Socrates,* who relates 
that, “ after the termination of the feast celebrated in honour 
of his victory over Licinius, he left for Nicwa.” This feast, 
according to Tillemont, could have been held only on the 
anniversary of the victory gained near Adrianopolis the 3d 
July 323. But first, it is difficult to suppose that two special 
feasts should be celebrated for two victories so near together 
as those of Adrianopolis and of Chalcedon: then Socrates °* 
does not speak of an anniversary feast, but of a triumphal 
feast, properly so called; and if we examine what this his- 
torian® relates of the last attempts of Licinius at insurrection, 
we are authorized in believing that Constantine celebrated nc 
great triumphal feast till after he had repressed all these 
attempts, and even after the death of Licinius. Eusebius 
expressly says’ that this feast did not take place till after 
the death of Licinius. We need not examine whether the 
reports spread abroad respecting the last insurrections of Lici- 


1Cf. Manso, Leben Constantins d. Gr. S. 368 (Breslau 1817). In favour of 
this date he quotes many laws of Constantine’s of the first half of 324, and 
which could only have been published after the defeat of Licinius. Cf. Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empéreurs, iv. 194 (ed. Venise 1732) ; and Gibbon, Roman 
Empire, ii. 

2 Annot. in Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 14. 3 Tillemont, Uc. pp. 277, 354. 

4 Socrat. i. 8 5 Socrat. i. 8 

6 Socrat. i, 4. ? Euseb. Vita Const. ii. 19. 
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nius were true or not; for if Constantine caused false reports 
to be spread about the projects of Licinius, it is natural that 
he should wish to confirm them afterwards by giving a public 
feast. It is true we do not know the exact date of the exe- 
cution of Licinius; but it was probably towards the middle 
of 324, according to others not until 325:° and therefore the 
triumphal feast of which we are speaking could easily have 
been celebrated a short time before the Council of Niczea. 


Sec. 27. The Disputations. 


In the interval which separated the opening of the Synod 
(20th May) and the first solemn session in the presence of the 
Emperor, the conferences and discussions took place between 
the Catholics, the Arians, and the philosophers, which are 
mentioned by Socrates® and Sozomen.* Socrates says ex- 
pressly, that these conferences preceded the solemn opening 
of the Synod by the Emperor ; and by comparing his account 
with those of Sozomen and Gelasius,® we see that Arius was 
invited by the bishops to take part in them, and that he had 
full liberty there to explain his doctrine. We find, too, that 
many of his friends spoke in his favour, and that he reckoned 
as mImany as seventeen bishops among his partisans, particu- 
larly Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicsa, Maris of 
Chalcedon, Theodorus of Heraclea in Thrace, Menophantus of 
Ephesus, Patrophilus of Scythopolis, Narcissus of Cilicia, 
Theonas of Marmarica, Secundus of Ptolemais in Egypt, and 
up to a certain point Eusebius of Cesarea.® Besides, a good 
many priests, and even laymen, took his side; for, as Socrates 
says, many learned laymen and distinguished dialecticians 
were present at these conferences, and took part, some for 
Arius, others against him. On the orthodox side it was chiefly 
Athanasius and the priest Alexander of Constantinople, vested 
with power by his old bishop,’ who did battle against the 
Arians. 

1 Gibbon, lc. 2 Tillemont,- Hist. des Empéreurs, iv. 195. 

3 Socrat. i. 8. 4 Sozom. i. 17. 5 Gelas. ii. 7. 11. 

6 Cf. Rufinus, 1¢ i. 5 (or x. 5); Gelas. ii. 7, According to Philostorgius, 
there were twenty-two bishops at first favourable to Arius, whose names he 


gives. See the Fragmenta Philostorgii, in Valesius, p. 539 (ed. Mogunt.). 
7 Socrat. i. 8; Gelas. ii. 7 and 5; in Mansi, ii. 818 and 806, The Disputatio 
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Sozomen also mentions these conferences, in which some 
wished to reject every innovation in matters of faith; and 
others maintained that the opinion of the ancients must not 
be admitted without examination! He adds, that the most 
able dialecticians made themselves renowned, and were re- 
marked even by the Emperor; and that from this time Atha- 
nasius was considered to be the most distinguished member of 
the assembly, though only a deacon. Theodoret praises Atha- 
nasius equally, who, he says, “won the approbation of all the 
orthodox at the Council of Nica by his defence of apostolic 
doctrine, and drew upon himself the hatred of the enemies of 
the truth.”* Rufinus says: “ By his controversial ability 
(suggestiones) he discovered the subterfuges and sophisms of the 
heretics (dolos ac fallacias).”* 

Rufinus, and Sozomen, who generally follows him, mention 
some heathen philosophers as being present at the Synod and 
at these conferences, either in order to become better acquainted 
with Christianity, or to try their controversial skill against it 
What Gelasius relates is not very probable: he affirms that 
Arius took these heathen philosophers with him, that they 
might help him in his disputations. He gives an account, at 
a disproportionate length,’ of the pretended debates between 
the heathen philosopher Phedo, holding Arian opinions, and 
Eustathius Bishop of Antioch, Hosius of Cordova, Eusebius of 
Cesarea, etc., the result of which, he says, was the conversion 
of the philosopher. According to Valesius,’ this account is 
entirely false, and what Rufinus relates about the philosophers 
is, to say the least, singular. One of these philosophers, he 
says, could not be overcome by the most able among the Chris- 
tians, and always escaped like a serpent from every proof which 
was given him of the error of his doctrines. At last a con- 
fessor, an unlearned and ignorant man, rose and said: “In the 
name of Jesus Christ, listen, O philosopher, to the truth. 
There is one God, who created heaven and earth, who formed 
in Niceno concilio cum Ario, printed in the editions of the works of S. Atha- 
nasius, is not authentic, as the Bened. editor Montfaucon proves. 

1 Sozom. i. 17. 2 Theodoret, Hist, Eccles. i. 26. 
3 Rufinus, Uc. i. 14 (or x. 14). * Rufinus, Le. i. 8 (or x. 8); Sozom. i. 18, 


5 Gelas, ii. 12 ; in Mansi, ii. 826, and Hard. i. 387, 
6 Mansi, tc. 829-875. 7 Annot. in Socr. Hist. Eccles. i. 8 
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man of clay, and gave him a soul. He created everything 
visible and invisible by His Word: this Word, whom we call 
the Son, took pity on human sinfulness, was born of a virgin, 
celivered us from death by His sufferings and death, and gave 
us the assurance of eternal life by His resurrection. We ex- 
pect Him now to be the Judge of all our actions. Dost thou 
believe what I say, O philosopher?” The philosopher, won- 
derfully moved, could no longer hold out, and said: “ Yes; 
surely it is so, and nothing is true but what thou hast said.” 
The old man replied: “ If thou believest thus, rise, follow me 
to the Lord, and receive the seal of His faith.” The philo- 
sopher turned towards. his diseiples and hearers, exhorted them 
to embrace the faith of Christ, followed the old man, and be- 
came a member of the holy Church.’ Sozomen? and Gelasius? 
repeat the account of Rufinus. Socrates‘ also relates the prin- 
cipal part of the story; but he does not say that the philo- 
sophers who took part in these conferences were heathens : his 
words seem rather to refer to Christian controversialists who 
took the side of Arius. 


Src. 28. Arrival of the Emperor—Solemn Opening of the 
Counctl—Presidency. 


During these preparatory conferences the Emperor arrived ; 
and if Socrates® is correct, the Synod was solemnly opened 
the very day following the discussion with the philosopher. 
From the account given by Sozomen at the beginning of the 
nineteenth chapter of his first book, one might conclude that 
the solemn session in the presence of the Emperor, which we 
are now to describe, did not take place till after all the dis- 
cussions with Arius; but Sozomen, who certainly made use 
of the narrative of Eusebius, tells us® that the Synod was 
inaugurated by this solemnity (juépas opicbelons tH cvvddy). 
Eusebius thus describes it: “ When all the bishops had entered 
the place appointed for their session,’ the sides of which were 


1 Rufinus, fc. ¢. 3. 2 Sozom. i. 18. 3 Gelas. ii, 18. 
4 Socrat. i. 8. 5 Socrat. i. 8. 6 Vita Const. ii. 10. 
7 Eusebius (Vita Const. iii. 10) here uses the expression cq pecairdrw olxa 
ray Baoiasiov ; that is, literally, ‘‘the building in the midst of the imperial 
palaces.” Theodoret (i 7) and Sozomen (i. 19) also speak of the Emperor’s 
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filled by a great number of seats, each took his place, and 
awaited in silence the arrival of the Emperor. Ere long the 
functionaries of the court entered, but only those who were 
Christians; and when the arrival of the Emperor was. an- 
nounced, all those present rose. He appeared as a messenger 
from God, covered with gold and precious stones,—a magni- 
ficent figure, tall and slender, and full of grace and majesty. 
To this majesty he united great modesty and devout humility, 
so that he kept his eyes reverently bent upon the ground, and 
only sat down upon the golden seat which had been prepared 
for him when the bishops gave him the signal to do so. As 
soon as he had taken his place, all the bishops took theirs. 
Then the bishop who was immediately to the right of the 
Emperor’ arose, and addressed a short speech to him, in 
which he thanked God for having given them such an 
Emperor. After he had resumed his seat, the Emperor, in 
a gentle voice, spoke thus: ‘My greatest desire, my friends, 
was to see you assembled. I thank God, that to all the 
favours He has granted me He has added the greatest, that 
of seeing you all here, animated with the same feeling. May 
no mischievous enemy come now to deprive us of this happi- 
ness! And after we have conquered the enemies of Christ, 
may not the evil spirit attempt to injure the law of God by 
palace. Notwithstanding this, Valesius (Annotat. in Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 
10) believes that the Council was held in a church, because Eusebius (c. 7) 
says expressly that the bishops assembled in an ofxos cixrvpas (from cbx%, 
prayer). Although Eusebius makes use of the words oizos rav Beosdeiwy (c. 10), 
he means a church that may very well be called aixos Baoidews. Theodoret 
and Sozomen, he adds, did not understand the expression of Eusebius, and 
therefore spoke of the Emperor’s palace. The two apparently contradictory 
expressions of Eusebius in ch. 7 and ch. 10 (siwos sburvpios and oixos Bacid.) 
have by others been reconciled by supposing that some sessions were held in 
a church, and others in the Emperor’s palace. Cf. Ittig, Ic. p. 6. 

1 According to the title of the chapter of Eusebius’ Vita Const. (iii. 11), and 
according to Sozomen (i. 19), this bishop was Eusebius himself, the ecclesiastical 
historian. According to Theodoret (i. 7) it was Eustathius of Antioch, and 
according to Theodore of Mopsuestia it was Alexander of Alexandria. Vale- 
sius (Annot. in Euseb. Vit. Const. iii. 11) decides for Eusebius ; and this is 
very probable, for we can easily understand that Eusebius might have withheld 
his own name, and mentioned the speaker only generally. Baronius (ad ann. 
825, n. 55) and Mansi (ii. 663) give the speech which Eustathius of Antioch is 
supposed to have delivered, from Gregory of Cxsarea, The genuineness of the 
report is very doubtful. See above, p. 267. 
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new blasphemies! I consider disunion in the Church an evil 
more terrible and more grievous than any kind of war. After 
having, by the grace of God, conquered my enemies, I thought 
I had no more to do than to thank Him joyfully with those 
whom I had delivered. When I was told of the division that 
had arisen amongst you, I was convinced that I ought not to 
attend to any business before this; and it is from the desire 
of being useful to you that I have convened you without 
delay. But I shall not believe my end to be attained until 
I have united the minds of all—until I see that peace and 
that union reign amongst you which you are commissioned, 
as the anointed of the Lord, to preach to others. Do not 
hesitate, my friends—do not hesitate, ye servants of God; 
banish all causes of dissension—solve controversial difficulties 
according to the laws of peace, so as to accomplish the work 
which shall be most agreeable to God, and cause me, your 
fellow-servant, an infinite joy””? 

Constantine spoke in Latin. An assistant placed at his 
side translated his discourse into Greek, and then the Emperor 
gave place to the presidents of the Council (capedidou tov 
Aoyov Tois THs cuvddov mpoéspors”). The Emperor had opened 
the Council as a kind of honorary president, and he continued 
to be present at it; but the direction of the theological dis- 
cussions, properly speaking, was naturally the business of the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the Council, and was left to them. 
We thus arrive at the question of the presidency; but as we 
have already spoken of it in detail in the Introduction, we 
may be satisfied with recalling here the conclusion then 
arrived at, that Hosius of Cordova presided at the assembly 
as Papal legate, in union with the two Roman priests Vito 
(Vitus) and Vincentius. 


1 We have given the Emperor’s speech according to Eusebius ( Vita Const. iii. 
12). Theodoret (i. 7) gives certain additions ; but these are taken, with altera- 
tions, from a later speech of the Emperor. Cf. Tillemont, ic. p. 278, a. Gela- 
sius (ii. 7) has evidently expanded the speech of the Emperor. It is so full 
of words and empty of thoughts, that it certainly is not the speech of the 
Emperor Constantine. Cf. Tillemont, lc. p. $57, n. 7, Sur le Concile de Nicée, 

2 Vita Const. ili. 13. 
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Src. 29. Mutual Complaints of the Bishops. 


When the Emperor had yielded the direction of the 
assembly to the presidents (mpoédpois), Eusebius! tells us 
that the disputations and mutual complaints began. By 
this he means that the Arians were accused of heresy by 
the orthodox, and these in their turn by the Arians. Other 
authors add, that for several days divers memorials were sent 
to the Emperor by the bishops aceusing one another, and by 
the laity criminating the bishops; that on the day fixed to 
decide these quarrels the Emperor brought to the Synod all 
the denunciations which had been sent to him, sealed with 
his signet, and, with the assurance that he had not read 
them, threw them into the fire He then said to the 
bishops: “You cannot be judged by men, and God alone 
can decide your controversies.” According to Socrates, he 
added: “Christ has commanded man to forgive his brother, 
if he would obtain pardon for himself.”? 

It is possible that all this account, drawn from more recent 
sources, may be only an amplification of what Eusebius relates 
of the complaints and grievances which were brought forward ; 
and this suggestion has the greater probability when we con- 
sider that Eusebius, who tries on every occasion to extol his 
hero the Emperor, would certainly not have passed this act 
over in silence. However, it is impossible absolutely to 
throw aside the account by Rufinus and his successors, which 
contains nothing intrinsically improbable. 


Sec. 30. Manner of Deliberation. 


We possess but few sources of information respecting the 
manner of deliberation which was adopted, from the solemn 
opening of the Synod by the Emperor up to the promulgation 
of the creed. Eusebius, after having mentioned the grievances 
brought by the bishops against one another, merely continues 
thus: “Grievances were numerous on both sides, and there 
were at the beginning many controversies, accusations, and 
replies. The Emperor listened to both sides with much 
patience and attention. He assisted both sides, and pacified 

1 Vit, Const.i. 18. 2 Hf. £.i. 8; Soz.i.17; Rufin, i. 2 (x. 2); Gelas. ii. 8 
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those who were too violent. He spoke in Greek, in an ex- 
tremely gentle voice, answered some with arguments, praised 
others who had spoken well, and led all to a mutual under- 
standing ; so that, in spite of their previous differences, they 
ended by being of the same mind.”! 

Socrates’ describes the discussions almost in the same 
words as Eusebius, so also Sozomen ;* and we may conclude 
from their testimony, and still more from the account by 
tufinus,* that the discussions between the Arians and the 
orthodox, which had commenced before the first solemn session 
of the Council, continued im the Emperor’s presence. As to 
the time during which these debates lasted, Gelasius® tells us 
that “the Emperor sat with the bishops for several months ;” 
but it is evident that he confuses the discussions which took 
place before the solemn opening of the Synod by the Emperor 
with the deliberations which followed (he speaks of the philo- 
sophers for the first time after the opening), and he imagines 
that the Emperor was present not only at the later, but also 
at the preliminary deliberations. 

Rufinus maintains further, “that they then held daily ses- 
sions, and that they would not decide lightly or prematurely 
upon so grave a subject; that Arius was often called into the 
midst of the assembly; that they seriously discussed his 
opinions; that they attentively considered what there was 
to oppose to them; that the majority rejected the impious 
system of Arius; and that the confessors especially declared 
themselves energetically against the heresy.” It is nowhere 
said whether those who were not bishops were admitted to 
these later debates and disputations, as they had been to the 
first. Sozomen® speaks only of the bishops who had dis- 
cussed ; Eusebius says nothing of such a limitation; and 
it is probable that men like Athanasius, and the priest Alex- 
ander of Constantinople, might speak again upon so important 
a question. Amongst the bishops, Marcellus of Ancyra sig- 
nalized himself as an opponent of the Arians.’ 


1 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 13. 2H. Hi. 8. 3 A. £. 1. 20. 

4# hei 2. 5 Zc. ii 8 ®Z.c. i, 20. 

7 Athanas. Apologia c. Arianos, eq 23, 32, pp. 113, 118; Op. t. i. 2, ed, 
Putav. 1777. 
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The analogy which we may suppose to have existed be- 
tween the Nicene and later Synods has caused the admission 
that at Nica the members of the Synod were divided into 
commissions or private congregations, which prepared the 
materials for the general sessions.’ But we find no trace 
of this fact in the ancient documents; and the accounts of 
Eusebius and others leave us rather to suppose that there 
were no such commissions, but only general sessions of the 
bishops. 

Our information respecting these sessions is unfortunately 
very slight and defective; and except the short intimations 
that we have already seen in Eusebius and his successors, 
few details have reached us. Gelasius himself, elsewhere so 
prolix, says no more than Eusebius and Rufinus; for what he 
relates of the discussions of the heathen philosophers can 
only have occurred at the commencement of the Council, if it 
happened at all. We should have been very much indebted 
to him, if, instead of the long, dry, and improbable discussions 
of the heathen philosopher Phedo, he had transmitted to us 
something of the discussions of the theologians. 


Sec. 31. Paphnutius and Spiridion, 


Some further details furnished by Rufinus give no more 
information respecting the doctrinal discussions with the Arians, 
but have reference to two remarkable bishops who were pre- 
sent at Nicea. The first was Paphnutius from Egypt, who, 
he says, was deprived of his right eye, and had his knees cut 
off, during the persecution by the Emperor Maximin. He had 
worked several miracles, cast out evil spirits, healed the sick 
by his prayers, restored sight to the blind, and the power of 
their limbs to the lame. The Emperor Constantine esteemed 
him so highly, that he frequently invited him to go to his 
palace, and devoutly kissed the socket of the eye which he 
had lost? 

The second was Spiridion of Cyprus, who from a shepherd 
became a bishop, continued to tend his flocks, and made him- 
self famous by his miracles and prophecies. One night, when 
robbers entered his fold, th2y were detained there by invisible 

1Cf. Mohler, Athanas, i, 229 ? Rafin, i. 4 (x. 4). 
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bonds, and not till the next morning did the aged shepherd 
perceive the men who had been miraculously made prisoners. 
He set them free by his prayer, and presented them with 
ram, in order that they might not have had useless trouble. 
Another time he compelled his daughter Irene, after she was 
buried, to speak to him from her tomb, and tell him where she 
had placed a deposit which a merchant had entrusted to him: 
and she gave, in fact, the required information. Such is the 
account given by Rufinus,’ who is followed by Socrates? and 
Gelasius.’ 


Src. 32. Debates with the Eusebians. The opoovatos. 


Athanasius gives us some details respecting the intervention 
of a third party, known under the name of Eusebians. It was 
composed, at the time of the Council, of about twelve or fifteen 
bishops,* the chief of whom was Eusebius of Nicomedia, who 
gave them his name. Theodoret” says of them: “They attempted 
to conceal their impiety, and only secretly favoured the blas- 
phemies of Arius.” Eusebius of Ceesarea often sided with them, 
although he was rather more adverse to Arianism than the 
Eusebians, and stood nearer to the orthodox doctrine. If we 
wished to employ expressions in use in reference to modern 
parties and assemblies, we should say: At Niczea the orthodox 
bishops formed, with Athanasius and his friends, the right; 
Arius and some of his friends the left; whilst the left centre 
was occupied by the Eusebians, and the right centre by Euse- 
bius of Czesarea.$ 

Athanasius’ tells us that “the Eusebian intermediate party 
was very plainly invited by the Nicene Fathers to explain their 
opinions, and to give religious reasons for them. But hardly 
had they commenced speaking when the bishops were con- 

i, 4, 5. 21, 11, 12, 3 ii, 9-11. 

+ That is the number, after deducting from the eighteen to twenty-two origi- 
nal friends of Arius (see above, p. 277) those who were decidedly and com- 
pletely on his side. 

54, 7. 

6 A more thorough examination of the doctrinal position of Eusebius will be 
found below, sec. 46. 

7 Athan. de decretis Syn. Nic. c. 3. It is evident from the close of c. 2, 


that Athanasius is speaking here generally of the Eusebians, and not of tle 
Arians. Cf. c. 4, 5, 18, and Zp. ad Afros, c. 5. 
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vinced of their heterodoxy,” so strongly was their tendency to 
Arianism manifested. Theodoret* probably alludes to this fact 
when he quotes from a pamphlet by Eustathius of Antioch, 
that the Arians, who were expressly called Eusebians in the 
eighth chapter, laid before the Synod a Creed compiled by 
Eusebius, but that this Creed was rejected with great marks of 
dissatisfaction, as tainted with heresy. We know that Vale- 
sius, in his notes upon Theodoret,? advances the opinion that 
the Creed in question was compiled, not by Eusebius of Nico- 
media, but by Eusebius of Caesarea; but we shall see further 
on, that the historian submitted to the Council quite another 
Creed, which has been highly commended, and which would 
certainly neither have merited nor provoked such strong dis- 
satisfaction from the bishops. Moreover, 8. Ambrose says 
expressly, that Eusebius of Nicomedia submitted a heterodox 
writing to the Council.’ 

When the Eusebians saw that the Synod were determined 
to reject the principal expressions invented by the Arians,— 
viz.: the Son is é& ov« évtwv, a xtlopa and roinua; that He 
is susceptible of change (tpertijs picews) and jv Ste ove Hy, 
—they tried to bring it about that in their place biblical 
expressions should be selected to define the doctrine of the 
Church, in the hope that these expressions would be suffi- 
ciently vague and general to allow another interpretation which 
might be favourable to their doctrine. Athanasius, who relates 
this fact,t does not say precisely that the Eusebians proposed 
these biblical expressions, but that they would have rejoiced 
in them. However, if we consider their habitual conduct, and 
their continual and oft-repeated complaint that an unbiblical 
expression had been selected at Nicaea, we can hardly be wrong 
in supposing that they actually suggested the use of expressions 
drawn from the Bible. The Fathers showed themselves dis- 
posed to accept such, and to say, “The Logos is from God, é« 
tov Qcovd” (instead of “ out of nothing,” as the Arians wanted 
it); the Eusebians’ consulted together, and said, “We are willing 


14,7, 8. - 91,7, 8. 3 Ambros. de Fide, lib. iii. c. 7. 

4 Epist. ad Afros, ec. 5; Opp. t. i. 2, p. 715, ed. Patav. 

5 Athanasius here distinguishes clearly between the Arians and Eusebians, 
and speaks first of the ¢ermini technici of the former, and of the sophistries of 
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to accept the formula; for all is from God, we and all crea- 
tures, as says the apostle.” When the bishops found out this 
falseness and ambiguity, they wished to explain more exactly 
the words “ of God,” and added (in their Creed), “ The Son 
is of the substance of God (é« tijs ovoias tod Ocod) ;” and 
they could no longer pretend to misunderstand this. The 
bishops went on, and said further, “ The Logos is the virtue 
of God, the eternal image of the Father, perfectly like to the 
Father, immutable and true God ;” but they remarked that the 
Eusebians exchanged signs amongst themselves, to notify that 
they agreed with these expressions: for in the Bible man is 
also called an image of God, the “image and glory of God;”? 
even the locusts are called a “ power of God.”® The term im- 
mutable applies alike to man; for S. Paul says, “ Nothing can 
separate us from the love of Christ ;”* and even the attribute 
of eternal may be applied to man, as we see it in S. Paul? 
In order to exclude this dishonest exegesis, and to express 
themselves more clearly (Aevxdrepov), the bishops chose, in- 
stead of the biblical expressions, the term cpooveros (that is, 
of the same substance, or consubstantial).6 By this expres- 
sion they meant, “that the Son is not only like to the Father, 
but that, as His image, He is the same as the Father; that 
He. is of the Father; and that the resemblance of the Son to 
the Father, and His immutability, are different from ours: for 
in us they are something acquired, and arise from our fulfilling 


the latter (in trying to give their own meaning to the words ix @:00). It is 
therefore quite incorrect in Neander (Ch. Hist. vol. iv.) to say: ‘‘ Athanasius, 
in his Ep. ad Afros, preserves many important circumstances bearing upon 
the inner history of the Council ; but he misses the true state of the case in 
remarking only two parties in the Council, declared Arians, and partisans of 
the doctrine of consubstantiality.” But even Mohler (Athan. i. 231) is mis- 
taken when he refers to the Arians (properly so called) that which Athanasius 
says in the passage mentioned concerning the Eusebians (with reference to ix 
@:0d), Athanasius makes a clear distinction between the Arians and Eusebians. 

11 Cor. viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 17. 21 Cor. xi. 7. 

3In the LXX. 4 déveyis wou (E. V. “my great army”).—Ep. 
. £Rom. viii. 35 (E. V. ‘* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ?”). 
Cf. vers. 38, 39.—Ep. 

52 Cor. iv. 11. [The word employed is 2«i.] See Athanas. de decretis Syn. 
Nic. c. 20, t. i. p. 177 ; and Ep. ad Afros, c. 5, t. i. 2, p. 715, ed. Patay. 

6 For a defence of this expression, cf. Nat, Alexander, H. £, t. iv. Diss. xiv. 
p. 368 sqq., ed. Venet. 1779 
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the divine commands. Moreover, they wished to indicate by 
this, that His generation is different from that of human 
nature ; that the Son is not only like to the Father, but in- 
separable from the substance of the Father; that He and the 
Father are one and the same, as the Son Himself said: “ The 
Logos is always in the Father, and the Father always in the 
Logos, as the sun and its splendour are inseparable.”? 

Athanasius speaks also of the internal divisions of the 
Eusebians, and of the discussions which arose in the midst of 
them, in consequence of which some completely kept silence, 
thereby confessing that they were ashamed of their errors. 
As they began more clearly to foresee that Arianism would be 
condemned, the Eusebians grew colder in its defence; and the 
fear of losing their offices and dignities so influenced them, 
that they ended by nearly all subscribing to the opoovcros 
and the entire Nicene formula? Eusebius of Nicomedia, in 
particular, proved himself very feeble and destitute of cha- 
racter ; so much so, that even the Emperor, before and after- 
wards his protector, publicly reproached him for his cowardice, 
in a letter which we still possess, and related how Eusebius 
had personally and through others entreated him to forgive 
him, and allow him to remain in his office.* 


Src. 33.—The Creed of Euscbius of Caesarea, 


Eusebius of Ceesarea made a last attempt to weaken the 
strong expression opoovcros, and the force of the stringently 
defined doctrine of the Logos. He laid before the Council the 
sketch of a Creed compiled by himself, which was read in the 
presence of the Emperor, and proposed for adoption by the 
assembly. After a short introduction, the Creed was con- 
ceived in these words: “ We believe in one only God, Father 
Almighty, Creator of things visible and invisible; and in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, for He is the Logos of God, God of God, 
Light of Light, life of life, His only Son, the first-born of all 
creatures, begotten of the Father before all time, by whom also 


1 Athanas. de decret. Syn. Nic. c. 20, pp. 177, 178; and Mohler, Athanas. 
i, 232. 

2 Athanas. de decret. Syn. Nic. c. 3, p. 165. 3 Athan. lc, 

¢ Theodoret, i. 20. 
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everything was created, who became flesh for our redemption, 
who lived and suffered amongst men, rose again the third day, - 
returned to the Father. and will come again one day in His 
glory to judge the living and the dead. We believe also in 
the Holy Ghost. We believe that each of these three is and 
subsists: the Father truly as Father, the Son truly as Son, 
the Holy Ghost truly as Holy Ghost ; as our Lord also said, 
when He sent His disciples to preach: Go and teach all 
nations, and baptize them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Eusebius added, that this 
was his true belief; that he always had believed thus; that 
he always would believe it, and anathematize every heresy.’ 
He relates, that after the reading of this formula nobody arose 
to contradict him; that, on the contrary, the Emperor praised 
it very highly, declared that he thus believed, exhorted every- 
body to accept the Creed and to sign it, only adding to it the 
word opoovctos.? The Emperor, he adds, himself explained 
this word oyuooveos more exactly: he said it did not signify 
that there was in God a corporeal substance, nor that the 
divine substance was divided (between the Father and the 
Son), and rent between several persons ; for material relations 
cannot be attributed to a purely spiritual being.* 

After these words of the Emperor, says Eusebius, the bishops 
might have added the word opoodctos, and given to the Creed 
that form in which it might be universally adopted, to the 
exclusion of every other. 

It is possible, indeed, that the Council may have taken the 
formula of Eusebius as the basis of its own; at least the com- 
parison of the two Creeds speaks in favour of that hypothesis ; 
but even if this were so, it is not the less true that they 
differ considerably and essentially: the word opoovevos is the 


1 The letter of Eusebius to his Church, in which this creed is contained, is 
found in Athanasius, de dec. Syn. Nic., in the Append. p. 187 sq., and in 
Theodoret, i. 12. : 

2 Mohler (Athanas. i. 237) has misunderstood the words of Eusebius, in sup- 
posing him to say that the Emperor approved the formula of Eusebius, but yet 
exhorted them all to subscribe, not this, but the Nicene formula. 

3 See above, p. 244. 

4 Jn the letter of Eusebius, named above, Athan. l.c. n. 4, p. 188 ; Theodoret, 
i, 12; Socrat. i. 8. 
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principal point, and moreover it is not correct to say that the 
Nicene Fathers added no more than this word to the Eusebian 
formula. The Arians would perhaps have been able to admit 
this Creed, whilst that of Niceea left them no subterfuge. It 
is besides evident that in his account of the matter Eusebius 
has not spoken the whole truth, and his account itself explains 
why he has not done so. In fact, when they presented the 
Nicene Creed to him to sign, he begged a moment for re- 
flection, and then signed it;1 and then feared, as having 
hitherto been a protector of Arianism, that he would be blamed 
for having given his signature. It was in order to explain 
this conduct that he addressed a circular letter to his Church, 
in which he related what we have just borrowed from him, 
—namely, the Creed he had proposed, its acceptation by the 
Emperor, etc. After having transcribed the Nicene Creed in 
extenso, with the anathemas which are attached to it, he con- 
tinues, in order to excuse himself: “When the bishops pro- 
posed this formula to me, I did not wish to consent to it 
sefore having minutely examined in what sense they had taken 
the expressions é« tis ovaias and opuoovovos. After several 
questions and answers, they declared that the words é« Tob 
matpos did not imply that the Son was a part of the Father; 
and that appeared to me to correspond with the true doctrine, 
which proclaims that the Son is of the Father, but not a 
part of His substance. For the sake of peace, and in order 
not to depart from the right doctrine, I would not resist the 
word duoovctos. It is for the same reason that ™ admitted the 
formula, ‘He is begotten, and not created, after they had ex- 
plained to me that the word created designates in general all 
other things created by the Son, and with which the Son has 
nothing in common. He is not a qodnuwa, He is not similar 
to things created by Himself; but He is of a better substance 
than all creatures: His substance is, according to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, begotten of the Father; but the nature 
of this generation is inexplicable and incomprehensible to the 
creature.” ‘As to the word opoovctos,” Eusebius continues, 
“it is supposed that the Son is ozoovevos with the Father, not 
after the manner of bodies and mortal beings (a7), nor in 
1 Socrat. i. 8. 2 That is, not as a man, ¢€.g., is decodes with his parents. 
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such a way that the substance and power of the Father are 
divided and rent, or transformed in any way; for all that is 
impossible with a nature not begotten of the Father (ayévytos 
gvors). The word ouoovcros expresses that the Son has no 
resemblance with the creatures, but is like in all things to the 
Father who has begotten Him, and that He is of no other 
hypostasis or substance (ovcia) than that of the Father. I 
have agreed to this explanation, as I know that some ancient 
bishops and celebrated writers have also made use of the word 
cuootcros. After these explanations as to the meaning of 
the Nicene formula, which were supplied in the presence of 
the Emperor, we have all given our assent, and we have found 
nothing unacceptable in the anathema attached to the Creed, 
seeing that it prohibits expressions which are not found in 
Holy Scripture. In particular, it has seemed to me quite 
right to anathematize the expression, ‘He was not before He 
was begotten;’ for, according to the universal doctrine, the 
Son of God was before His corporeal birth, as the Emperor 
himself affirmed: by His divine birth He is before all eternity; 
and before being begotten de facto (évepyeia) by the Holy 
Ghost of Mary, He was xara Sévapw in the Father.”? 

These last words certainly do no honour to the character of 
Eusebius. -He must have known that the Arians did not hold 
what he attributed to them,—namely, that the Son was not 
before His appearance in the flesh (by Mary) ; for the Arian ex- . 
pression ov« %v mpd Tod yervnOjvar (He was not before He was 
begotten) refers evidently to the generation of the Son by the 
Father—a generation anterior to time—and not to His genera- 


1 Eusebius probably has here in view Origen’s Dial. c. Marc., and probably 
still more Dionysius the Great of Alexandria (in Ath. de dec. Syn. Nic. c. 25) 
and Gregory Thaumat. (de Fide, c. 2). Of. Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. dzooteis. The 
Arians found fault with the word éx. that it was not in the Holy Scriptures. In 
opposition to them, Athanasius defended it (de dec. Syn. Nic. c. 21) ; and Neander 
remarks (Ch. Hist. vol. iv.): ‘‘The defenders of the Homoousion could say, It 
was not necessary to make use of merely scriptural expressions, but to teach 
Bible doctrine, although, in other words, new circumstances might render new 
forms of expression necessary for the development and defence of biblical truth, 
and the fear of unbiblical expressions might serve to hinder the refutation of 
doctrines which were unhiblical in their essence and spirit.” 

2 Eusebii Zp. in Ath. at the end of his book, de dec. Syn. Nic. ; and Theo- 
doret, J.c. Socrat. dc. has omitted this passage. 
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tion in time by the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, as Eusebius sophistically suggests. He must have 
known, besides, in what sense the Council rejected the ov« jv 
apo Tov yevvnOjvat: he had recourse, however, to a dishonest 
artifice, giving another meaning to words perfectly clear in the 
Arian system, and attributing a gross folly to the old friends 
he had forsaken. 

S. Athanasius has already remarked upon this;? and it is 
astonishing, after that (not to speak of other writers), that 
even Mohler has overlooked the fact.? But on the other side 
Mohler? has with justice pointed out with what partiality Euse- 
bius everywhere puts forward the Emperor’s intervention, as 
if the Nicene Creed had been his work, and not the bishops’. 
According to his account, one should imagine that the Em- 
peror hindered free discussion by his presence, whilst S. 
Ambrose and §. Athanasius both assure us of the contrary.* 
The latter particularly asserts: “All the Nicene bishops con- 
demned this heresy; . . . and they were not constrained to 
this by anybody, but they quite voluntarily vindicated the 
truth as they ought.”® 

The zeal displayed by the Emperor Constantine for the 
6poovctos, and of which he gave proofs by the deposition of 
the Arians, contrasts strongly with the manner in which he 
regards the controversy at the beginning, and which he ex- 
pressed before the Synod in his letter to Alexander Bishop of 
Alexandria, and to Arius.° Constantine had been at that 
time, according to all appearance, under the influence of the 
bishop of his residence, Eusebius of Nicomedia, so much the 
more as he was only a layman, and in fact only a catechu- 
men himself. But during the Council Hosius’ doubtless 
helped him to understand the question more thoroughly, and 
the subterfuges of the Arians certainly also contributed to 
give the Emperor a strong aversion to a cause which was 
defended by such evil means. 

1 De decret, Syn. Nic. c. 3. 2 Mohler, Athanas. i. 237. 3 Zc. 235. 

4 Ambros. Zp. 18; Athan. Lp. ad Episc. Aigypti et Libye (in the old edd. 
given erroneously as Orat. i. c. Arian.), c. 18, p. 228, t. i. ed. Pat. 

© Obx dvdynn Bb robs xpivavras hyev bal rolro, GAA Tdvees wpomupioss Thy AATEsiED 


Edinovy, Weroiixaes 08 rove Sinains xual bpbas (1.c.). 


5 See above, p. 260. 7 Of. Neander, Je. 
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Src. 34. The Nicene Creed. 


Tillemont,' relying upon a passage of §. Athanasius, has 
thought he might venture to attribute to Bishop Hosius the 
greatest influence in the drawing up of the Nicene Creed. 
But the assertion of S. Athanasius applies only to the part 
taken by Hosius in the development of the faith of Nicea: 
he does not speak in any way of a special authorship in the 
compilation of the formula of Nicea. It is the same with 
the expression of S. Hilary: Hujus igitur intimande cunctis 
Jidei, Athanasius in Nicena synodo diaconus, vehemens auctor 
exstiterat.® Here also only the great influence which S. Atha- 
nasius had in the deliberations of the Nicene Council is spoken 
of; but it is not said that he gave the idea of the Creed. 
We know, in fine, from S. Basil,* that Hermogenes, then a 
deacon, subsequently Bishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia, acted 
as secretary to the Synod, and that he wrote and-read the 
Creed. 

This Creed, the result of long deliberations, many struggles, 
and scrupulous examination, as the Emperor® himself said, 
has been preserved to us, with the anathema which was affixed 
to it, by Eusebius, in a letter which he wrote to his Church, 
and which we have mentioned above: also by Socrates,’ Gela- 
sius,’ and others. It is as follows: 

Tlictevopuev eis Eva Ocdv Ilatépa rravtoxpatopa, wavtov 
opatav te Kal dopdtwv Troutny Kal eis Eva Kupiov ’Incoty 
Xpiorov tov Tiov tod Oecod, yervnbévra ex tov Ilarpds povo- 
youn, TovTéaTw é€x THS ovcias Tod Tlatpos, Ocdv x Ocod, das 
€x dwrds, Dedv adrnOuvdv ex Ocod admyOwod, yevvnbévta, ob Troun- 
Oévta, spootatov T@ Iarpl, 6? ob ta mdvra éyéveto, Td Te ev 
TO ovpave Kab Ta ev TH yi Tov 80 Huds Tors avOpwrrovs Kab 
Sud THY tpetépay cwrnpiav KatedOdvta Kal capxwOevra, évav- 
Opwrncavta, madovta nal avactdvta Th Tpitn huépa, aver- 
Oovra eis otpavors, Kab épyopevov xpivar Lavtas Kal vexpods. 

TZ.e. p. 280 b. 

2In his Hist. Arianorum ad Monachos, c. 42, Athanasius says: Odros iv 
Ninaia rier ébibero, 

3 Hilar. Pictav. Fraqm. ii. c. 33, p. 1806, ed. Bened. 1693. 


* Basil. 319; Tillemont, p. 280 b. 
5 In Socrat. i 9, p. 30 ed. Mog, 6i, 8, 7 ii, 26, 85. 
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Kai eis ro" Aysov TIvedpa. Tors 8€ A€yovtas, nv mors OTe ovK 
Hv, cal mrpw yevunOhvas ove hv, cal Ste €& ov« dvtw@v éyévero, 7) 
é& étépas troctacews ) ovclias pdoKovras eivat, } KTLCTOV 1). 
TpeTTOV 7) adrAowwTov Tov Tidv Tod Oecod, dvabepativer 7) Ka- 
BorsKn ’Exkdreola 

“We believe in one Gop, the Father Almighty, Creator of 
all things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord JEsus Christ, 
the Son of Gop, only-begotten of the Father, that is, of the 
substance of the Father, Gop of Gop, light of light, very Gop 
of very GoD, begotten, not made, being of the same substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made in heaven 
and in earth, who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven, was incarnate, was made man, suffered, 
rose again the third day, ascended into the heavens, and He 
will come to judge the living and the dead. And in the 
Holy Ghost. Those who say, There was a time when He 
was not, and He was not before He was begotten, and He was 


1 We give here the text of the Creed as it is found in the letter of Eusebius of 
Cesarea to his Church (in Athan. de decret. Syn. Nic. Append. ; Opp. t. i. p. 
188, ed. Pat.). Athanasius gives this text, with some slight and unimportant 
variations, in his letter ad Jovianum imperat. v. 8 (Opp. t. i. 2, p. 623). It is 
also found in Theodoret, Hist. Hccl. i. 12; Socrat. i. 8; Gelasius, ii. 35 ; in the 
Acts of the @cumenical Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and elsewhere, 
Sozomen, however (i. 20), from a regard to the discipline of the Arcana, would 
not transmit the Nicene Creed to us. A careful comparison of all these texts 
has been made by Walch, Bib. Symbol. p. 75 sqq. More recently August Hahn 
(Biblioth. der Symbole, 1842) has published such a comparison, but not, as he 
erroneously asserts, with the text from the Eusebian letter as its basis, but from 
the copy in Ath. Zpist. ad Jovianum. An ancient Coptic translation of this 
Creed, or rather two fragments of it, were discovered by the renowned Zoéga (see 
above, p. 265) half a century ago, and published by Pitra in the Spicilegium 
Solesmense (Paris 1852, t. i. p. 513 sqq. N. I. II.)., On the erroneous view of 
Valla, that the Synod of Nicea also drew up the so-called Apostles’ Creed, 
ef. Ittig, Le. p. 44. In the 7th vol. of the Scrip. Vet. Nova Collectio of Angelo 
Mai, p. 162, there is a Creed said to have been offered at Nicaea in opposition 
to Paul of Samosata, but which is evidently directed against the Nestorians 
and Monophysites, and consequently is of later origin, and belongs to the period 
of the christological controversies. Finally, Zoéga and Pitra (I.c. pp. 523-525) 
have published an ancient Coptic fragment (N. III.) which professes to contain 
Sententias Synodi Nicene, but which sets forth not only the principal points ot 
the Nicene doctrine, but also speaks of the freedom of the human will. This 
fragment has no claim to proceed from the Nicene Synod, but is elaborated by 
a more recent writer, who wished to put together the principal points of the 
Nicene doctrine, and gencrally of the erthodox faith. 
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made of nothing (He was created), or who say that He is of 
another hypostasis, or of another substance (than the Father’), 
or that the Son of God is created, that He is mutable, or 
subject to change, the Catholic Church anathematizes.” 

All the bishops, with the exception of five, declared them- 
selves ready immediately to subscribe to this Creed, under the 
conviction that the formula contained the ancient faith of the 
apostolic Church. This was so clear, that even the Novatian 
bishop Acesius, although separated from the Church on points 
of discipline, gave witness to its dogmatic truth, and adopted 
the Creed unconditionally, saying, “The Council has intro- 
duced nothing new in this act, O Emperor; this has been the 
universal belief since apostolic times.”? The five bishops 
who at first refused to sign were: Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
Theognis of Nicea, Maris of Chalcedon, Theonas of Mar- 
marica, .nd Secundus of Ptolemais. They even ridiculed the 
term opoovcvos, which could only refer, they said, to sub- 
stances emanating from other substances, or which came into 
existence by division, separation, and the like.’ In the end, 
however, all signed except Theonas and Secundus, who were 
anathematized together with Arius and his writings* They 
were also excommunicated.> But a writer on their own side, 
Philostorgius, says that these three bishops did not act honestly 
in their subscription ; for he relates that, by the advice of the 
Emperor, they wrote, instead of éyoovctos, the word 6porovoros 
(similar in substance, instead of one in substance), which has 
almost the same sound and orthography.* We see, indeed, 
from the beginning that the signatures of these three bishops 
were not considered sincere; for Bishop Secundus, when he 


1 That is, ‘‘not of one substance with the Father.” The Nicene Creed still 
uses the expressions oic/a and bxéeracis as identical. 

2 Socr. i. 10; Soz. i. 22; Gelas. ii. 29. 

3 Socrat. i. 8. On Luther’s repugnance to the word spoovows, cf. Ittig, 
Le. p. 47. 

4 Soz. i. 21. 

5 Soz. i. 9; Theod. i. 7, 8. S. Jerome maintains erroneously (Dial. contra 
Luciferum, ec. 7) that Arius recanted, and adopted the éuoovews. He probably 
confuses the Synod of Niceea with a later one at Jerusalem, or the presbyter 
Arius with the deacon of the same name. Cf. Walch, Keézerh. ii. 480 ; Schroéckh, 
Kircheng. Thl. v. 8S. 350. 3 

6 Philostorg. Fraymenta, i. 8, at the end of Valesius’ ed. of Evagrius. 
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was exiled, said to Eusebius of Nicomedia: “Thou hast sub- 
scribed in order not to be banished ; but I hope the year will 
not pass away before thou shalt have the same lot.” 


Src. 35. The Signatures. 


It appears that, at the time of 8. Epiphanius (cir. 400), 
the signatures of all the 318 bishops ‘present at Nicea still 
existed? But, in our own time, we have only imperfect lists 
of these signatures, disfigured by errors of copyists, differing 
from each other, and containing the names of only 228 
bishops. Moreover, the pames of several bishops are omitted 
in these lists whom we know to have been present at Nicea ; 
for instance, those of Spiridion and Paphnutius. The name 
even of Marcellus of Ancyra is inaccurately given as Pan- 
charius of Ancyra.’? But in spite of these faults of detail, 
the lists may be regarded as generally authentic. They are, 
it is true, in Latin, but they bear evident traces of translation 
from the Greek. What proves their antiquity still more, is 
the circumstance that the members of the Council are grouped 
in them by provinces, as in other ancient Synods; for in- 
stance, at those of Arles and Chalcedon. That, however, 
which is of greatest importance, is the fact that the provinces 
named in these lists perfectly agree with their political divi- 
sion at the time of the Nicene Council; and particularly that 
those provinces whose limits were assigned at a later period 
are not mentioned. The bishops of these countries (eg. 
Euphratesia, Osrhoéne, etc.) are, on the contrary, classed quite 
correctly according to the names of the ancient provinces. 
This is why the Ballerini have with justice defended. the 
authenticity of the lists of signatures at the Nicene Council 
against some objections made by Tillemont.* 

Zoéga has discovered a new list of this kind in an ancient 
Coptic manuscript, and Pitra published it in the Spicilegium 
Solesmense.© He has given not only the Coptic text, but by 


1 Philostorg. Frag. i. 9. 2 Epiphan. Heres. 69. 11. 
3 These lists are printed in all the best collections of the Councils, as Mansi, 
fi. 692 sqq. 


* Ballerini, de Antig. Collect. ; in Galland. de Vetustis Canonum Collectioni- 
bus, i, 254. 
5, Paris 1852, i. 516 spp. 
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comparing it with the Latin lists still extant he has made out 
a new list of Nicene bishops distributed equally in provinces,’ 
and thus corrected and completed the lists known up to the 
present time. 

Even before Zoéga, Selden? had given another list trans- 
lated from the Arabic, which numbers altogether 318 per- 
sons, but includes the names of several priests, and frequently 
of many bishops, for one and the same town; so much s0, 
that Labbe® and Tillemont* have decidedly rejected this list 
as apocryphal. Another shorter list, given by Labbe, and 
after him by Mansi, does not belong at all to the Nicene 
Council, but to the sixth CEcumenical® In fine, Gelasius 
gives the shortest list: it mentions only a few bishops who 
sign for all the ecclesiastical provinces.® 


Sec. 36. Measures taken by the Emperor against the Arians. 


When the formula of the Synod was laid before the 
Emperor, he looked upon it as inspired by God, as a revela- 
tion from the Holy Spirit dwelling in men so holy,’ and he 
threatened to banish any one who would not sign it. We 
have already seen the effect produced by these threats. But 
the Emperor fulfilled them without delay, and exiled to 
Illyria Arius and the two bishops Secundus and Theonas, 
who had refused to subscribe, as well as the priests who were 
attached to them.? At the same time he ordered the books 
of Arius and his friends to be burned, and he threatened all 
who concealed them with pain of death. He even wished to 
annihilate the name of Arians, and ordered them in future 
to be called Porphyrians, because Arius had imitated Porphyry 
in his enmity to Christianity.” Subsequently Eusebius of 
Nicomedia and Theognis of Niceza were also deposed and 
banished, because, while admitting the Creed, they would not 
recognise the deposition of Arius, and had admitted Arians 


1P. 529 sqq. ? Tillem. 355 b. 3 In Mansi, ii. 696. 
4he. 5 Mansi, ii. 696 et 697, nota 7. 
® Gelas. ii. 27, 36 ; Mansi, ii. 882, 927. 7 Socrates, i. 9. 


8 Rufinus, H. #. i. 5 (x. 5). 

§ Philostorg. Supplem. 539, ed. Vales Mogunt. 1679; Sozom. i. 21; Soer.i. 9. 

10 Cf, the letter of Constantine to the Bishops, etc.; Socrates, i. 9, p. 32, ed. 
Mogunt. 
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amongst them.’ At the same time, the churches of Nica 
and Nicomedia were required by the Emperor to elect orthodox 
bishops in their place. The Emperor particularly blamed 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, not only for having taught error, 
but for having taken part in Licinius’ persecution of the 
Christians, as well as plotted intrigues against Constantine 
himself, and deceived him? 


Src. 37. Decision of the Easter Question. 


The second object of the Nicene Council was the removal 
of the difficulties, which had existed up to that time, as to 
the celebration of the festival of Easter. The old contro- 
versy respecting Easter was great and violent; but almost 
greater and more violent still is that which has been raised 
among learned men of later times on the Paschal controversy, 
and on purely accessory questions belonging to it—for ex- 
ample, whether the Primate had gained or lost in this con- 
troversy—so that the true point of the controversy has been 
almost lost from sight. 

The first who went most thoroughly into this question 
was the learned French Jesuit, Gabriel Daniel, in 1724. A 
German professor, Christopher Augustus Heumann, presented 
independently, almost at the same time, the result of his 
studies upon the Easter controversy. Mosheim examined 
the whole of this question anew, yet only with reference to 
the work of Daniel (he had not been able to lay his hand 
on Heumann’s dissertation); and the greater number of his 
successors accepted his conclusions, particularly Walch, in 
the first volume of his Ketzerhistorie* 

The same question has been debated with a new interest 
in modern times, because of its relation to the criticism of 
the Gospels ; and particularly by the Tiibingen school, in the 
interest of its peculiar theories. But the best work published 
on this subject is that of Dean Weitzel, at the time a deacon 


1 Theodor. i. 19, 20; Sozom. i. 21; Athanasii Apolog. contra Arianos, c. 7, 
p. 102, ed. Patav. 

2 Constantine’s letter against Eusebius is found partly in Theodoret, Hist. 
Eccles. i. 20; complete in Gelas. iii. 2; in Mansi, ii, 939; and Baron. ad. an. 
329, u.13sq. Cf. the notes of Valesius on Theodoret, i. 20, 


38, 666 ff 
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at Kircheim, under the title of Die christl. Passafeter der 
dret ersten Jahrhunderte (The Christian Paschal Controversy 
of the Three First Centuries). He has cleared up several 
points which had remained obscure through want of complete 
original information. 

By the use of these preparatory works, amongst which we 
must mention the Dissertation of Rettberg, published in Igen’s 
Zeitschrift fir historische Theologie (Gazette of Historical 
Theology),? and by personally investigating anew the existing 
sources of original information, we have arrived at the fol- 
lowing results :—As the Old Testament is the figure of the 
New, Christians in all times have recognised in the paschal 
lamb of the Jews the prototype of Christ, and His great 
expiatory sacrifice upon the cross. The Messianic passages 
in the Bible had already compared Christ to a lamb, and in 
the New Testament 8. John the Baptist had explicitly called 
Him the Lamb of God;’* besides which, the slaying of the 
Lamb upon the cross corresponded fully with the slaying of 
the Jewish paschal lamb. The typical character of the Jewish 
paschal lamb was so evident in the eyes of the ancient 
Christians, that the Apostle Paul‘ called our Lord Jesus 
Christ “ our Passover (76 rdoya ipuar).”* 

All parties unanimously agreed, in the controversy which 
rose later about the celebration of Easter, that the festival 
itself had been instituted by the apostles. But the existence 
of this controversy proves that, if the apostles prescribed the 
celebration of the festival of Easter, they did not determine 
how it was to be celebrated, so that different practices arose 
in different countries. 

It is commonly supposed that there were only two separate 
ways of celebrating Easter—that of Asia Minor, and that of 
the West ; but the most modern researches have established 
beyond doubt that there were three parties in these divisions, 
of which two were in the Church herself, and a third hbe- 
longed to an heretical Ebionite sect. 

If we would characterize these three in a general manner, 
we might say: The latter held, with the continuance of the 
obligation of the ancient law in general, the validity of the 

1 Pforzheim 1848. 2 1832, Bd. 2. 38. Johni. 36. 41 Cor. v. 7. 
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old legal passover: their festival then, properly speaking, was 
not Christian; it was rather Jewish. The two other parties, 
both looking from a Christian point of view, believed in the 
abrogation of the ancient law, and their festival was purely 
Christian. In their opinion, the prototype—that is to say, 
the Jewish Easter—had ceased, after having received its ac- 
complishment in Christ; whilst the Ebionites, or the third 
party, wished still to preserve the type and the typical feast. 

But the two parties who regarded the matter equally from 
a Christian point of view, differed on two points: (a) as to 
the time of the Easter festival, and (0) as to the fast. 

To the one, as to the other, Easter was the great festival 
of Redemption by Christ. But the great drama of Redemp- 
tion had two particularly remarkable moments—the death 
and the resurrection of the Lord; and as the Jewish feast 
lasted for several days, Christians also prolonged their Easter 
for several days, so as to comprehend the two great moments 
of the work of redemption. Thus both sides celebrated (a) 
the day of death, and (8) the day of resurrection. They 
were also agreed as to the time of the celebration of the 
festival, in so far as the two parties were agreed, to the 
greatest possible extent, as to the date of the death of Christ, 
and chose, as the first decisive point in deciding the festival, 
the 14th of Nisan, not because they regarded the Jewish law 
as binding upon that point, but because Christ’s Passion had 
actually commenced on that date; and thus they formed 
their conclusions, not on legal, but on historical grounds. 

However, even with this common basis, divergences were 
possible, in that some insisted upon the day of the week, and 
wished specially to preserve the remembrance of that upon 
which Christ had died, and also that upon which He had 
risen again. These—and they were principally the Westerns 
—consequently always celebrated the anniversary of the death 
of Christ upon a Friday, and the day of resurrection upon 
a Sunday, considering this custom as the ddAnéorepa rakis 
(truer order), in opposition to the Jewish ordinance. The 
others, on the contrary, belonging chiefly to Asia Minor, in- 


1 See Constantine’s letter upon the Nicene decrees, in Eusebius, Vita Conat. 
iii, 18. 
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sisted upon the day of the year and of the month, and wished 
above all to celebrate the remembrance of the Lord’s death 
exactly upon the day of the month on which it happened, 
which, according to them, was the 14th Nisan. They be- 
lieved, as we shall see hereafter—and the Westerns held the 
same opinion—that Christ had not partaken of the paschal 
lamb with His disciples in the last year of His life, but that 
on the 14th of the month Nisan, before the feast of the 
passover, He had been crucified ;1 consequently they wished 
to celebrate the Saviour’s death on the 14th Nisan, whatever 
day of the week it fell upon, even were it not a Friday. 

Thus the first difference as to the time consisted in this, 
that the one considered above everything the day of the week 
upon which Christ died, whilst the others attached the most 
importance to the day of the month or of the year. But the 
former did not neglect either the day of the month or of the 
year: with them also the 14th Nisan (:d’ = 14) was decisive ; 
that is to say, they too regulated their festival according to 
the «6. When the 14th Nisan fell upon a Friday, the two 
parties were agreed about the time of the festival, because the 
day of the week and of the month coincided. But if, for 
example, the 1d’ fell upon a Tuesday, the Asiatics celebrated 
the death of Christ upon the Tuesday, and the Westerns on 
the following Friday; and if the 18’ fell upon a Saturday, the 
Asiatics celebrated the death festival upon that Saturday, 
whilst the Westerns kept it still on the Friday following. 

All this it is needless to discuss; but one point is not cer- 
tain.—namely, whether, when the 8’ (and consequently their 
commemoration of the death) did not fall upon a Friday, but, 
for instance, on a Wednesday, the Asiatics celebrated the 
feast of the resurrection the third day after the commemora- 
tion of the death—in this case on the Friday—or kept it on 
the Sunday. Weitzel holds the latter opinion ;? but he has 
not been able to bring sufficient proofs in support of his 
decision. All depends here upon the sense given to the words 
of Eusebius: “The majority of bishops had (in the second 
century) decreed that the pvoripiov tis é« vexpadv dvactdcews 


1 See the details which follow. 
2Cf. S. 103, 104, 112, 265. 
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could be celebrated only on a Sunday.”* Does he by puarijp:ov 
Tis é« vexp., ete. refer to the mystery of the resurrection? If 
so, it demonstrates that the feast of the resurrection had until 
then been celebrated upon other days. To escape this argu- 
ment, Weitzel takes uvorypcor in the sense of sacrament, that is 
to say, the reception of the holy communion; and according to 
him, these bishops ordained the communion of the resurrection 
to be received only on Sunday; whilst previously the Asiatics 
had been satisfied to celebrate the feast of the resurrection on 
Sunday, but had been accustomed to communicate on the day 
upon which the 14th Nisan fell. We should rather hold the 
opinion that it was the feast of the resurrection which pre- 
viously had not been celebrated on Sunday. ‘This question of 
the communion leads us to the second point of difference be- 
tween the Asiatics and the Occidentals, that is to say, the fast. 

This divergency arose from the different way of conceiving 
of the day of the death of Christ. The Westerns considered 
it exclusively as a day of mourning: they looked upon it, so 
to speak, from the historical side, and were in the same state 
of mind as the disciples upon the day of the death of Christ, 
that is, in deepest sorrow. The Orientals, on the contrary, 
rather considered this day, from its dogmatic or doctrinal side, 
as the day of redemption; and for this reason it was to them, 
not a day of mourning, but of joy, dating from the moment 
when Christ died, and had thus accomplished the work of 
redemption. Yet the hours of the day preceding the moment 
of death were spent by them in mourning, in memory of the 
Passion of Christ. They completed the fast at the moment of 
the death of Christ—three o’clock in the afternoon—and then 
they celebrated the feast of the communion, that is to say, the 
sacred rite of the feast, with the solemn Agape (love-feast) and 
the Sefrvov Kupiov (Supper of the Lord). The Occidentals, 
on the contrary, considering the whole day as consecrated to 
mourning, continued the fast, a sign of mourning, and did not 
end it until the joyful morning of the resurrection. It was 
upon this day that they celebrated the Easter communion,” 
and not upon the Saturday, as Mosheim has supposed. 

It is a secondary question, whether the Eastern Church 

1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 23. 2 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 23, 
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ended their fast upon the 14th Nisan after the Easter com- 
munion, or recommenced it once more, and continued it to the 
day of the resurrection. The words of Eusebius,’ impartially 
considered, are favourable to the first opinion ; for his émvAveoOae 
(to loose) and his éiAvous (loosing) of the fast indicate rather 
a total completion than a simple suspension. In spite of this, 
Mosheim? has attempted to demonstrate, from a passage of 
S. Epiphanius,® that the Audians,* a degenerate branch of the 
Quartodecimans, of Asia Minor, fasted again after their Easter 
feast. But even if the Audians did in fact follow this custom, 
it cannot from this be concluded that it was an universal Eastern 
custom. In the second place, Mosheim was the first to see in 
this passage what he wished to demonstrate; and he mis- 
understood it, as we shall see hereafter when speaking of the 
sect of the Audians. 

This difference respecting the fast was not the only one. 
Not merely was the day of the end of the fast not the same 
with the Eastern and Western Churches, but there was no 
perfect uniformity in the manner (eiéos) of fasting,’ and this 
difference went back to the remotest times. S. Irenzeus indi- 
cates this in the fragment of his letter to Pope Victor, which 
Eusebius has preserved:*® “Some,” says he, “fast only one 
day; others two; others, again, several days.” Then come 
these obscure words, of 8& tecoapdxovta dpas tuepivds te Kal 
vuKTepivas ouppétpodar Tv huépay avtdv. If we place a 
comma after tecoupdxovra, the sense is this: “Others fast 
forty hours, reckoning the hours of the day and night;” that 
is to say, they fast equally by day and night. Massuet has 
understood the passage in this way.’ But if we place no 
comma after reocapdxovta, the sense is: “ Others fast in all 
forty hours hy day and night (perhaps the twenty-four hours 


1 Euseb. v. 2. 

2 Commentar. de rebus Christianorum ante Const. M. p. 441. 

3 Epiphan. Heres. 70. 11. 

+See Mosheim, Ch. Hist. (Murdock), b. ii. Pt. ii. c. 5, § 28, n.—Ep. 

5 Treneeus says (in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24): 0188 yap povov spl rig tutpas toriy 
a apgeparnas, GAAR nal wep Tod eldous auroy THs vnoTiias, 

6 v. 24. 

7 In the dissertations subjoined to his edition of S. Irenaeus, t. ii. dissert. ii, 
art. 1, 23-28, pp. 74-77. 
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of Good Friday and sixteen hours on Saturday).”  Valesius 
and Bohmer defend this interpretation. Gieseler gives a third 
explanation. He proposes to read 7H uépa, or more exactly, 
ov TH huépa, instead of ryv jépay, and translates it thus: 
“Others reckon forty hours in all with their day;” that is, 
they fast upon the day they consider as the passover, or the 
day of the death of Christ, and begin with the death-hour 
(three hours after noon) a new fast of forty hours until the 
resurrection.. We do not think that such a modification of the 
text, wanting in all critical authority, can be justified ; but 
we cannot absolutely decide between Massuet and Valesius, 
which is happily unnecessary for our principal purpose. 
8. Irenzus clearly says that the differences in the manner 
of celebrating Easter were then of no recent date—that they 
had also existed in the primitive Church. After Valesius’ 
translation, S. Irenzeus concludes that this difference was the 
result of the negligence of the rulers (kpatovytwv) of the 
Church; but Massuet has proved that this translation was 
incorrect, and demonstrated that the expression xpateiy does 
not here mean to rude, but to maintain (a custom), and that 
S. Irenzeus intended to say, “who (our ancestors), it appears, 
have not sufficiently maintained the matter (wapa 76 dxpuBes 
kparovvtwy), and thus have bequeathed to their descendants a 
custom which arose in all simplicity, and from ignorance.”? 
What we have just said plainly proves, that the two parties 
of whom we speak, the Asiatic and Western Churches, were 
both perfectly established upon a Christian and ecclesiastical 
basis ; for Easter was a festival equally important and sacred 
to both, and their difference had regard, not to the kernel of 
the matter, but to the shell. It was otherwise, as we have 
already indicated, with the third party, which, for the sake of 
brevity, we call the Ebionite or Judaic sect.® It had this in 
common with the Asiatic party, that it determined the cele- 
bration of Easter according to the day of the month or of the 
year (the 16’), without regard to the day of the week. Con- 


1 Gieseler, Kirchengesch. 3te Aufl. Bd. i, S. 197 f. note cc. [A translation is 
published by Clark of Edinburgh. } 

2 Of. Irenei Opp. ed. Massuet, t. i. p. 340, note x., and t. ii. dissert. ii. § 27, p. 76. 

3 They will be described at greater length below. 
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sequently there were two parties of Quartodecimans, if we take 
this expression in its more extended sense ; that is to say, two 
parties who celebrated their Easter festival upon the 14th Nisan, 
who were thus agreed in this external and chronological point, 
but who differed toto celo in regard to the essence of the matter. 

In fact, the Ebionite party started from the proposition, 
that the prescription of Easter in the Old Testament was not 
abolished for Christians, and therefore that these ought, like 
the Jews, and in the same manner, to eat a paschal lamb in 
a solemn feast on the 14th Nisan. This Jewish paschal 
banquet was to them the principal thing. But the other 
Quartodecimans, regarding the subject in a Christian light, 
maintained that the ancient paschal feast was abolished—that 
the type existed no longer—that what it had prefigured, 
namely, the death of the Lamb upon the cross, had been 
realized,—and that therefore the Christian should celebrate, 
not the banquet, but the death of his Lord.’ 

The difference between these two parties therefore depends 
upon the question as to the perpetual obligatory force of the 
Mosaic law. The Ebionite Quartodecimans accepted, while 
the orthodox denied this perpetuity ; and consequently the latter 
celebrated not the Jewish passover, but the day of the death 
of Christ. Both parties appealed to the Bible. The Ebionites 
said: Christ Himself celebrated the passover on the 14th 
Nisan ; Christians, then, ought to celebrate it on that day, and 
in the same way. The orthodox Quartodecimans maintained, 
on the contrary, that Christ had not eaten the passover in 
the last year of His earthly life, but that He was crucified 
on the 14th Nisan, before the time of the paschal feast com- 
menced; and that thus the 14th Nisan is the anniversary, 
not of the feast of the passover, but of the death of Christ.’ 

Eusebius® asserts that Asia was the home of the Quarto- 
deciman party. But it is not quite clear what he means by 
Asia; since the word signifies sometimes a quarter of the 


1Cf. Chrcnicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, in the Collection of the Byzantines, 
Bonn, i 10; and Weitzel, lc. 8. 21. 

2 Cf. Fragments of S. Hippolytus, in the Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 12; and Weitzel, S. 65 f. 

* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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world, sometimes Asia Minor, sometimes only a portion uf the. 
latter} Asia Proconsularis, of which Ephesus was the capital. 
Eusebius has not here taken the word Asia in any of these 
three acceptations: for (a) the Quartodeciman party had not 
its home either in the whole of Asia Minor or the whole of 
Asia, since, as Eusebius himself says,” Pontus (in Asia Minor), 
Palestine, and Osrhoéne followed another practice; and, on 
the other side, (@) it was not confined to proconsular Asia, 
for we find it also in Cilicia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, as S. 
Athanasius testifies? §. Chrysostom says even, that formerly 
it prevailed also at Antioch.* 

But Eusebius points out his meaning more clearly in the 
following chapter,’ where he classes among the Quartodeci- 
mans the Churches of Asia (proconsular), “ and the neighbour- 
ing provinces.” We shall see later, that there were amongst 
these Quartodecimans in Asia Minor, not only orthodox, bat 
Ebionites, particularly at Laodicea. If the Quartodecimans in 
general formed a minority among Christians,’ the Ebionites, 
as it appears, formed but a small group in this minority. 

The great majority of Christians regulated the festival of 
Easter according to the day of the week, so that the resurrec- 
tion might always be celebrated on a Sunday, and the death 
of Christ always on a Friday. According to Eusebius, this 
mode of celebration of the Easter festival “was observed by 
all other Churches throughout the whole world, with the ex- 
ception of Asia ;”’ and he particularly mentions Palestine, 
Rome, Pontus, Ir rance, Osrhoéne, Corinth, Phoenicia, and Alex- 
andria.*2 The Emperor Constantine the Great affirms that “all 
the Churches of the West, the South, and the North, had 
adopted this practice, particularly Rome; the whole of Italy, 
Africa, Egypt, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Libya, Achaia (Greece) ; 


1 See Trench, Notes on the Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia.—Ep. 

2 Euseb. v. 23. 

3 Ad Afros. Epist. c. 2, t. i. P. ii. p. 718, ed. Bened. Patav. 1777. Constan- 
tine the Great says in Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 19, that Cilicia followed the prac- 
tice of the West. 

4 Oratio in eos qui pascha jejunant (Opp. ed. BB. t. i. p. 608, n. 3). 

5 Buseb. v. 24. 6 Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 19 ; Hist. Eccl. v. 23. 

7 Vita Const. iii. 19 ; Hist. Eecl. v. 23. 

& Hist. Bo’ vv. 23, 25. ‘ 
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it had even been adopted in the dioceses of Asia, Pontus, and 
Cilicia”? This can be only partially true of Cilicia and Asia 
Minor ; for the latter was quite the seat of the Quartodeci- 
mans, and S. Athanasius distinctly classes Cilicia amongst 
the Quartodeciman provinces.” 

It follows from what has been said, that it is not quite 
correct to call the practice of those who regulated Easter 
according to the day of the week the Western practice; for a 
great number of the Eastern provinces also adopted this plan. 
It might rather be called the common or predominant use ; 
whilst the Quartodeciman custom, which was based on a 
Jewish theory, should be called the Ebionite; and the second 
Quartodeciman custom, which rested upon a Christian basis, 
may be called the Johannean. The orthodox Quartodeci- 
mans, indeed, specially appealed to S. John the evangelist, 
and partly to the Apostle 8. Philip, as we see from the letter 
of their head, Polycrates of Ephesus ;? and they affirmed that 
these two great authorities had always celebrated Easter on 
the 14th Nisan. But the Western or ordinary usage was also 
based upon the apostolical authority of the prince-apostles 
SS. Peter and Paul, who, according to them, had introduced 
this custom.* 

Besides, all parties preserved the expression of the feast of 
the passover given in the Old Testament, although it only 
recalled particularly the passing of the destroying angel over 
the dwellings of the Israelites; for "D8, from D8, signifies 
passing over.’ In a more general way this word signifies the 
deliverance from Egypt; and in this sense it might have been © 
employed figuratively by Christians, as their feast of deliver- 
ance from Egypt. The Aramaic 8905 (Pascha) prevailed along 
with the Hebrew form D8 (Pesach), and more widely than 
this; and thus many Gentile Christians, who were unac- 
quainted with Hebrew, were easily led to derive the word 
Pascha from the’Greek verb rdoyeu. 

Sometimes by the word Pascha was signified the whole week 
of the Passion, sometimes the days which they celebrated dur- 


1 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 19. 
2 Athan. Ep. ad Afros, c. 2. 8 Euseb. v. 24. 
4Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 23 ; Socrat. Hist. Eccl. v. 22. 5 kx. xii. 21, 27. 
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ing that week, or even a particular day in it, especially that 
of our Lord’s death. Tertullian, for instance, in his book de 
Jejunio; calls the whole week Pascha, but in his work de 
Oratione’ only Good Friday. Constantine the Great, in the 
same way, speaks sometimes of one day, sometimes of several 
days, in Easter week.* He seems also particularly to signify 
by the word Easter the day of the death of Christ ; neverthe- 
less he calls the day of the resurrection not only jépa ava- 
otdcews,* but also rdoya, as may be seen from the whole tenor 
of the passage in Eusebius,’ and from several others quoted by 
Suicer.® Basil the Great, for instance, in his Hzhortatio ad 
Baptismum,' identifies the judpa tod maéoya with the pvnpo- 
cuvoy (day of commemoration) tis dvacrdcews.® Subsequently, 
from what period is uncertain, in order to make a distinction, 
they call the day of the death wdoya aravp@cipov (passover 
of crucifixion), and the day of the resurrection mdoya dva- 
otdowpov® (passover of resurrection). 

It is clear from a passage in Tertullian,” that the uni- 
versal custom of the ancient Church was. to celebrate Easter 
for a whole week. S. Epiphanius says still more plainly,” 
“The Catholic Church celebrates not only the 14th Nisan, 
but the whole week ;’ and as he certainly emphasized this 
in opposition to the Quartodecimans, we may presume that 
the Ebionite Quartodecimans celebrated only the 14th of 
Nisan as the feast of the passover; that at least the other 
days were thrown into the shade relatively to this principal 
feast, which was quite in accordance with their Jewish ten- 
dency. The observance of the Mosaic prescription respecting 
the paschal feast seemed to them far more important than 
the celebration of the days of the death and resurrection of 
our Lord. 

Although there was a notable difference in the three ways 
of keeping Easter, the antagonism between the Johannean 
and the ordinary custom was first noticed; but the higher 


O14 2C.14, 3 In Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 18. 
4 Euseb. Hist, Eccl. v. 23. 5 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 23. 

6 Suiceri Thesaurus e Patribus Grecis, ii. 622, i. 304. 

7 Basil. Orat. xiii. 8 Suic. Le. i, 804. 

5 Suic. Le. ii. 621 sq., i. 304, 10 Tertull. de Jejun c. 14 


11 Epiphan. Heres. 50. 3. 
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unity in the spirit and in the essence of the subject made the 
chronological difference seem less striking and more tolerable. 
S. Ireneeus gives a proof of this when he distinctly says, in a 
fragment of the synodical letter which he wrote in the name 
of the Gallican bishops, “ that the Roman bishops before Soter, 
namely Anicetus, Pius, Hyginus, Telesphorus, and Xystus (the 
latter was living at the beginning of the second century), did 
not follow the Asiatic custom, nor did they tolerate it amongst 
their people, but that nevertheless they lived amicably with 
those who came to Rome from countries where a contrary 
practice prevailed ; and they even sent the holy Eucharist, 
in token of unity, to the Quartodeciman bishops of those 
Churches.” + 

The first known debate respecting this difference, and the 
first attempt made at the same time to put an end to it, took 
place when 8. Polycarp went to Rome to see Pope Anicetus, 
towards the middle of the second century.? We cannot de- 
termine exactly in what year this took place. Baronius de- 
clares, but with insufficient reason, for the fifth year of Marcus 
Aurelius, 167 years after Christ.2 But Polycarp was so 
advanced in years at this time, that it is difficult to believe he 
could have undertaken so long a journey ; besides, Anicetus 
had then been in the see of Rome for ten years, and conse- 
quently Polycarp might well have visited him before* How- 
ever, Polycarp went to Rome, and not about the Easter business, 
as Baronius concludes from an incorrect translation of Euse- 
bius, but about some other slight differences which he wished 
to compose in concert with Anicetus.” He was certainly 
the most worthy representative of the Johannean or Asiatic 
opinions, being recognised as the most distinguished bishop of 
Asia Minor, and certainly the only disciple of S. John then 
living. We may suppose that he followed the Johannean 
practice with regard to the celebration of Easter, not only from 
the fact that he was Bishop of Smyrna in Asia Minor, but 


1In Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. It was the custom in the primitive Church 
to send the holy Eucharist at Easter to friendly bishops ; but the fourteenth 
canon of the Synod of Laodicea forbid this practice. 

2 Euseb. Hist. Hecl. v. 24, 3 Baron. ad ann. 167, n. 8 sq. 

4 Valesii Annot, in Euseb. Hist, Eccl. v. 24. 5 Kuseb. Hist. Eccl. lc. 
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also from this, that Polycrates of Ephesus, the ardent defender 
of the Johannean custom, particularly appealed to Polycarp 
in his struggle with Pope Victor.’ Polycarp and Anicetus 
received each other with the kiss of peace, and held a con- 
ference on the subject of Easter, which did not however last 
long, Anicetus being unable to induce Polycarp to abandon a 
practice which the latter “ had observed in communion with 
the Evangelist S. John.” Neither would Anicetus abandon 
the custom pursued by his predecessors in the episcopate. In 
spite of this difference they lived in communion, and Anicetus 
conferred what was then a very special mark of distinction 
upon his host, allowing him to celebrate the holy Eucharist in 
his church and in his presence. After that they separated in 
peace, and the same feeling continued between the two parties 
whom they represented. 

Some years after Polycarp’s journey we meet with the 
first known movements of the Ebionite Quartodecimans. 
Melito Bishop of Sardes relates,? in a fragment of his work 
(two books, mep tod mdoya), that “when Servilius Paulus 
was Proconsul of Asia, and Sagaris Bishop of Laodicea had 
suffered martyrdom,* a warm controversy arose at Laodicea on 
the subject of Easter.” The time in which Melito flourished 
was probably about the year 170. This fragment does not 
specify the particular point upon which the controversy 
turned, but we learn that from another source. Apollinaris 
of Hierapolis, a contemporary, a friend, and a compatriot of 
Melito, whose opinions also he held, likewise wrote a work 
upon Easter; and the two fragments which have been pre- 
served in the Chronicon FPuschale assert—(1) “Those are 
mistaken who hold that our Lord ate the paschal lamb with 
His disciples upon the 14th Nisan, and that He died upon 
the great day of unleavened bread (the 15th Nisan). They 
pretend that S. Matthew affirms it; but such an opinion is 
not accordant with the (ancient) law, and the Gospels (espe- 
cially those of 5S. Matthew and 8. John) would thus be con- 
tradictory,” The second fragment says: “The 14th Nisan 


1 Euseb. Le. 
* Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. Cf. Valesius’ notes upon this passage. 
® Euseb. iv. 26, ‘Cf. Euseb, Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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is the true passover of our Lord, the great Sacrifice ; instead 
of the lamb, we have here the Lamb of God,” etc, 

By these fragments we see that Apollinaris belonged to 
those Christians who held that our Lord did not partake of 
the passover the last year of His life, but that He was cruci- 
fied upon the 14th Nisan. Thus the immolation of the lamb, 
the type, was realized by the death of the Lamb upon the 
cross upon the same 14th of Nisan, in the week of the 
Passion. The type was then abolished, and the commemora- 
tion of the death of Christ replaced the Jewish (u0’) feast. 
He holds that by admitting this theory the evangelists can 
be harmonized, and that an exact parallelism was established 
between the facts of the New and the types of the Old Testa- 
ment.? According to the opposite opinion, however, (1) the 
evangelists are not agreed; and (2) that opinion does not 
agree with the ancient law. It is not said why, but we may 
conclude from his words that the following was implied: “If 
Christ had eaten the paschal lamb upon the 14th Nisan, His 
death should have taken place upon the 15th Nisan, whilst 
the type of this death was only upon the 14th; and con- 
sequently the resurrection falls upon the 17th Nisan, whilst 
the type occurs upon the 16th.” 

The proximity of Hierapolis and of Laodicea, and the fact 
that Melito and Apollinaris lived at the same time, sanction 
the presumption that the party attacked by the latter was 
identical with that of Laodicea, and which Melito attacked ; 
and as Apollinaris and Melito were associated as apologists 
and lights of their time, they were also certainly associated 
in the Easter controversy. Apollinaris was, as his fragments 
prove, a Johannean Quartodeciman; and Melito was the 
same, for Polycrates expressly appeals to him? 

But against whom did Apollinaris write, and what was 


1 Chronicon Paschale, ed. Dindorf (in the Byzantine Collection), i. 18. Cf. 
Weitzel, ic. S. 22 ff. 


2 OLD TESTAMENT. New TESTAMENT. 
14th Nisan, . . . Immolation of the Immolation of the 
paschal lamb. Lamb of God. 
16th Nisan, . . . Offering of the First-truits of the 
first-fruits. resurrection. 


8 Cuseb, Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
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the character of the party against whom he and Melito con- 
tended? Apollinaris does not enter into detail upon this 
point: he simply indicates, in the first extract, that his 
opponents celebrated the paschal feast upon the 14th Nisan. 
They were therefore Quartodecimans; but as he was of that 
class himself, we must seek elsewhere for the special character 
of his adversaries; and as in the second extract he strongly 
insists upon the 14th Nisan “being the true passover of the 
Lord, the great sacrifice wherein the Son of God was immo- 
lated instead of the Jewish lamb,” we may conclude natu- 
rally enough that his adversaries were Ebionite Quartodeci- 
mans, who also celebrated, it is true, the 14th Nisan, but in 
a Jewish manner, with the feast of the passover.' This is 
made still more evident by an extract from Hippolytus, of 
which we shall have to speak hereafter. Moreover, the work 
of Melito determined Clement of Alexandria to write a Adyos 
mept Tov macya, not indeed to refute it, but to complete 
Melito’s work. Of this work of Clement’s we have only 
fragments preserved in the Chronicon Paschale, and the first 
of these fragments says: “Christ always ate the paschal 
lamb with His disciples in His earlier years, but not in the 
last year of His life, in which He was Himself the Lamb 
immolated upon the cross.” The second fragment has the 
words: “Christ died on the 14th of Nisan; and after His 
death, on the evening of the same day, the Jews celebrated 
their passover feast.”® 

Clement here quite agrees with Apollinaris, and his work 
proves that the same party which Apollinaris opposed still 
existed after the lapse of many years. 

After some time, 8. Hippolytus attacked them in two 
fragments, both preserved in the Chronicon Paschale.* He 
distinctly says: “The controversy still lasts, for some errone- 
ously maintain that Christ ate the passover before His death, 
and that consequently we ought to do so also. But Christ, when 
He suffered, no longer ate the legal passover; for He was 
Himself the passover, previously announced, which was on 
that day fulfilled in Him.” This fragment by Hippolytus 1s 


1 Of. Weitzel, 8. 16-59. 2 Chronicon Paschale, lc. p. 14. 
3 Cf. Weitzel, lc. S. 18, 60 £ 44, 12 sq. 
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taken from his work against the heresies,’ and consequently 
from that time the Ebionite Quartodecimans were rightly con- 
sidered as heretics. He says again, in the second fragment of 
his work upon Easter: “Christ did not partake of the pass- 
over before His death; He would not have had time for it.”” 

We need not wonder that an Italian bishop like Hippo- 
lytus should have thought it necessary to oppose the Ebionite 
party ; for it was not restricted to Phrygia (Laodicea) and the 
other countries of Asia Minor, but it had found defenders 
even at Rome, and Hippolytus was a priest of the Roman 
Church—he was even for some time a schismatical Bishop of 
Rome.? Eusebius‘ indeed says: “Several sects arose in Rome 
in the time of the Montanists, of which one had for its chief 
the priest Florinus, another Blastus.” He does not tell us 
their doctrine, but says that Florinus was deposed, and that 
both of them had seduced many of the faithful. He adds:* 
Irenzus wrote against Florinus a book called de Monarchia, 
and against Blastus another, de Schismate; but again he does 
not mention the doctrine taught by Blastus. We have no 
more account of it than is contained in the apocryphal 
supplement to Tertullian’s book de Prescriptione’ where it 
is said, in the fifty-third chapter: Hst preterea his omnibus 
(to Marcion, to Tatian, etc.) etiam Blastus accedens, gui la- 
tenter Judaismum vult introducere. According to this text, 
Blastus was a Judaizer, having tendencies analogous to those 
of the Ebionite Quartodecimans of Asia Minor (especially of 
Laodicea’). If Blastus, towards 180, tried to introduce the 
Ebionite Quartodecimanism into Italy, and even into Rome, 
the aversion of Pope Victor towards the Quartodecimans in 
general can be easily explained, and his earnestness in his 
controversy with Polycrates and the Asiatics. 


lapis dwdous ras aiptocic, asthe Chron. Pasch. says. That is the ctvraypa 
care aiptosav; and Déllinger shows that this is not identical with the newly 
discovered Q:AccoPodueva (Hippol. and Call. S. 7 ff.). 

2 Cf. Weitzel, Uc. S. 66 f. 

3 Cf. Dollinger, Hippolytus u. Callistus, S. 100 f. 

4 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 15. 5c. ¢. 20. 

® Cf. the note of Rigaltius on c. 45. 

7 Weitzel forcibly proves (S 87), against Gieseler and Schwegler, that Blastua 
was no Montanist. 
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We thus reach the second period of the Paschal contre- 
versy. In the first, we have seen the two customs of the 
Church—the Johannean custom, and the usual one—existing 
side by side, each of these opposing only the Ebionite party. 
Now, on the contrary, the, two purely Christian opinions are 
to be found in violent conflict. It was probably Pope Victor 
who was the cause of the struggle: the intrigues of Blastus 
doubtless resulted in setting him against the Quartodecimans, 
and leading him to forbid the celebration of the feast on the 
14th Nisan. In 196, 8. Jerome’s Chronicle says that he 
wrote to the most eminent bishops of every country, asking 
them to assemble synods in their provinces, and by their 
means to introduce the Western mode of celebrating Easter. 
These letters—for example, those to Polycrates of Ephesus 
also contained threats in case of resistance.’ Numerous 
synods therefore assembled, as we learn from Eusebius ;? and 
all, with the exception of those of Asia Minor, unanimously 
declared “ that it was a rule of the Church to celebrate the 
mystery of the resurrection only on a Sunday.” They ac- 
quainted all the faithful with this declaration by synodical 
letters.2 Eusebius* saw several of these synodical letters, 
especially those from the Synods of Palestine, presided over 
by Theophilus Bishop of Czsarea and Narcissus of Jeru- 
salem; also those from the bishops of Pontus, under Palma; 
from the bishops of Gaul, under Irenzus; from the bishops 
of Osrhoéne ; and, finally, the private letter from Bacchylus 
Bishop of Corinth.’ They unanimously pronounced in favour 
of Victor’s opinion, except Polycrates Bishop of Ephesus. 
The latter had also been president of a synod composed of a 
great number of the bishops of his province. He said that 
all approved of the remarkable letter which he proposed to 
send to Pope Victor, which Eusebius has preserved.’ In this 
letter he says, “We celebrate the true day, without adding 
or subtracting anything ;” and he appeals, in justification of 
his practice, as we have before seen, to the Apostle Philip, 
who died at Hierapolis, to 8. John the Evangelist, to Poly- 


1 Cf. the answer of Polycrates to Victor, in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. v. 24. 
* Euseb. v. 23. 3 See above, upon these synods, sec. 2, and following. 
* Euseb. le. 5 See above, the same section. 6 Euseb. v. 24. 
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carp, and others, who all kept Easter on the fourteenth day 
alter the new moon. Seven of his own relations had been 
bishops of Ephesus before him, and had observed the same 
custom. “As he had attained the age of sixty-five years, 
Polycrates no longer feared any threatening, he said, for he 
knew that we ought to obey God rather than men.”? 

Thereupon, says Eusebius, continuing his account, Pope 
Victor tried to exeommunicate (daoréuvew seipdtar) the 
Churches of Asia and of the neighbouring provinces ; and he 
addressed an encyclical letter to this effect to all the Chris- 
tians of those countries. The words of Eusebius might also 
be understood to mean that Victor really launched a sentence 
of excommunication against these Churches, and they have 
been taken in this sense by the later Church historian So- 
crates ;” but it is more correet to say, as Valesius has shown? 
that the Pope thought of excommunicating the Asiatics, and 
that he was kept from carrying out the sentence especially 
by S. Irenzeus. Eusebius says, indeed, “He tried to excom- 
municate them.” He adds: “This disposition of Victor did 
not please other bishops, who exhorted him rather to seek 
after peace. The letters in which they blame him are still 
extant.” However, Eusebius gives only the letter of 8S. 
Ireneus, who, although born in Asia Minor, declared that 
the resurrection of the Saviour ought to be celebrated on a 
Sunday; but also exhorted Victor not to cut off from com- 
munion a whole group of Churches which only observed an 
ancient custom. He reminds him that his predecessors had 
judged this difference with mueh more leniency, and that, in 
particular, Pope Anicetus had discussed it amicably with 
Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna. 

Eusebius here remarks, that Irenzus, as his name indicates, 
had become eipnvorroios, and that he addressed letters on this 
occasion, not only to Victor, but to other bishops.’ 

Thus this debate did not bring about the uniformity which 


1 See above, same section. 2 Socrat. v. 22. 

* In his remarks upon Euseb. v. 24. 

4 See above, at the commencement of this section. 

5 Cf. Teller, Pars actorum inter Asiaticas et religuas Ecclesias super contra- 
verso sacrorum Paschatos tempore, Helmst. 1767. 
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Victor desired. However, as a consequence of these explana- 
tions and negotiations, some Churches of Asia, it appears, 
renounced their custom, and adopted that of the West, as 
Massuet* and Valesius? have concluded from the letter pub- 
lished by Constantine after the close of the Synod of Nicsa, 
in which he says: “ Asia” (doubtless meaning some of its 
Churches), “ Pontus, and Cilicia have adopted the universal 
custom.”* This can apply only to a part of Cilicia, seeing 
that, according to the testimony of 8. Athanasius, the custom 
of the Quartodecimans prevailed there* Thus up to this 
time the controversy bore only upon these two points: 1sf, 
Was the festival to be held according to the day of the week, 
or that of the month? 2d, When was the fast to cease ? 

But in the third century, which we have now reached, a 
fresh difficulty arose to complicate the debate, which we may 
call briefly the astronomical difficulty. 

We have seen that with the Asiatics, as with the Westerns, 
Easter was determined by the 14th Nisan, with this differ- 
ence only, that the Asiatics always celebrated Easter on this 
day, whilst the Westerns kept it on the Sunday following 
(with them the Sunday of the resurrection was their greatest 
festival). But then this question arose: On what precise 
day of the year does the 14th Nisan fall? or how can the 
lunar date of the 14th Nisan be reconciled with the solar 
year ? The Jews’ ecclesiastical year, the first month of which 
is called Nisan, commences in the spring. At the beginning 
of spring, and particularly towards the equinox, barley is 
ripe in Palestine. For this reason the month Nisan is also 
called the month of sheaves; and the great festival of the 
month Nisan, the passover, is at the same time the feast 
of harvest, in which the first sheaf of barley is offered to 
God as first-fruits.” According to this, the 14th Nisan comes 
almost at the same time with the full moon after the vernal 
equinox ; and although the lunar year of the Jews is shorter 


1 Opp. S. Ireneus, vol. ii. p. 73, n. 19. 

2 In his observations upon Euseb. v. 23. 3 Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 19. 

4 Athanas. Ep. ad Afros, c. 2; and de synodis Arimin. et Seleuc. v. 5, Opp. 
ed. Bened, Patav. t. i. P. ii. pp. 574, 718. Cf. above, p. 306. 

5 Tdeler, Handbuch der Chronologic, Bd. i. 5. 486, 487, 490. 
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tlin the solar year, they made up the difference by an inter- 
calary month, so that the 14th Nisan always occurred at the 
same period.” It was also partly determined by the ripeness 
of the barley. 

Many Fathers of the Church relied especially on the fact 
that the passover had always been kept by the ancient 
Hebrews, and by the contemporaries of our Saviour, after the 
equinox,’ and so ordered that the festival should continue 
to be celebrated after the commencement of the spring. They 
remarked that the Jews had always determined the 4d in 
this way until the fall of Jerusalem. The defective practice 
of not fixing the .d' according to the equinox was not intro- 
duced among them until after that event. 

We may see clearly what resulted from this rule. Who- 
ever observed it, could no longer regulate his Easter according 
to the 14th Nisan of the Jews, inasmuch as this day occurred 
after the equinox. If the 14th fell before the equinox with 
the Jews, the Christians ought to have said: “The Jews 
this year celebrate the 14th Nisan at a wrong date, a month 
too soon: it is not the full moon before, but the full moon 
after the equinox, which is the true full moon of Nisan.” 
We say full moon, for the 14th Nisan was always necessarily © 
at the full moon, since each month among the Jews began 
with the new moon. In this case the Christians kept their 
Easter a month later than the Jews, and determined it ac- 
cording to the full moon after the vernal equinox. Hence 
it resulted — 

1. That if a Johannean Quartodeciman® acted according to 
the equinox, he always celebrated his Easter exactly on the 
day of the full moon after the equinox, without minding on 
what day of the week it fell, or whether it coincided with 
the Jewish 14th of Nisan or not. 

2. That if a Western acted also according to the equinox, 
he always celebrated his Easter on the Sunday after the full 
moon which followed the vernal equinox. If the full moon 


1 Tdeler, U.c. Bd. i. S. 488-490. 

2 Ideler, J.c. Bd. ii. S. 229; Weitzel, Uc. 208, 224. 

3 The Ebionite Quartodecimans acted entirely according to the Jewish man- 
ner of computation at this period. 
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fell on a Sunday, he kept the festival not on that Sunday, 
but on the following one, and that because the day of the 
resurrection (consequently his Easter) ought to be observed 
not on the very day of the .d’ (being the day of Christ’s 
death), but after the 18’. 

We shall presently see that the latter manner of computa- 
tion for regulating the celebration of the Easter festival was 
adopted by many, if not all, in the West; but we cannot deter- 
mine whether many of the Asiatics did the same. The seventh 
(eighth) of the so-called Apostolic Canons, besides, ordered 
Easter to be celebrated universally after the vernal equinox. 

When abandoning the way of Jewish computation, the 
Christians had naturally much more difficulty in determining 
the period of their Easter. It was necessary to make special 
calculations in order to know when Easter would fall; and 
the most ancient known caiculation on this point is that of 
Hippolytus, a disciple of 8. Irenzus, who was erroneously 
called Bishop of Pontus, but who was in fact a Roman priest 
at the commencement of the third century, and was opposition 
Bishop of Rome about the year 220 to 235.1 Eusebius? says 
of him, that in his book upon Easter he makes a computa- 
tion, and bases it upon a canon of sixteen years. Nothing 
more was known of this calculation or canon until in 1551, 
on the way to Tivoli, not far from the Church of 8. Lawrence, 
there was discovered a marble statue of a bishop seated on 
his throne. It is at present in the Vatican Museum. It was 
recognised as the statue of Hippolytus, because a catalogue 
of the works of the bishop represented was inscribed upon 
she back of the throne. Upon the right side of the throne 
is a table of the Easter full moons, calculated for a period of 
a hundred and twelve years (from 222 to 333 after Christ). 
Upon the left side is a table of the Easter Sundays for the 
same period, and the calculation for both tables is based upon 
the cycle of sixteen years mentioned by Eusebius: so that. 
according to this calculation, after sixteen years, the Easter full 
moon falls on the same day of the month, and not of the week ; 
and after a hundred and twelve years it falls regularly on the 

same day of the month, and of the week also. Ideler justly 
1 Photii Biblioth. cod. 121 ; Déllinger, le. S. 249. 2 Buseb. vi, 22. 
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remarks that Hippolytus might have abridged his calculation 
one half, since according to it the full moon fell every eight 
years on the same day of the month, and that every fifty-six 
years it fell again on the same day of the month and of the 
week also.’ 

This point being settled, Hippolytus lays down the follow- 
ing principles :— 

1. The fast should not cease till the Sunday. This is 
expressly said in the inscription on the first table (engraven 
on the right side of the throne).’ 

2. It is thence established that it is the Sunday which 
gives the rule, that the communion feast must then be cele- 
brated, and the day of Christ’s death on the Friday. 

3. As Hippolytus always places the 1d after the 18th 
March, doubtless he considered the 18th March as the 
equinox, and this day formed the basis of his Easter calcula- 
tions. 

4. If the 16’ fell on a Friday, he would keep Good Friday 
on that day. If the «’ fell on a Saturday, he would not 
keep Easter on the following day, but put it off for a week 
(as occurred in the year 222). In the same way, if the 1d’ 
fell on a Sunday, it was not that day, but the following Sun-. 
day, which was his Easter day (for example, in 2277). 

As Hippolytus was a disciple of S. Irenzus, and one of 
the principal doctors of the Church of Rome, we may con- 
sider his Easter calculation as exactly expressing the opinion 
of the Westerns, and especially of the Church of Rome, on 
the subject. 

The Church of Alexandria also did not celebrate Easter 
until after the equinox. The great Bishop Dionysius ex- 
pressly says so in an Easter letter, now lost, which is men- 
tioned by Eusebius.? According to him, Dionysius must also 
have published an Easter canon for eight years. At Alex- 
andria, the city of astronomers, it would, besides, have been 
easy for Bishop Dionysius to make a more exact computation 
than that of Hippolytus, who had settled the question satis- 
factorily for only a certain number of years.* 


‘Ideler, Zc. Bd. ii. S. 222. 2 Cf. Weitzel, Lc. S. 200, 3 Euseb. vii. 20. 
*Ideler, Zandb, der Chron. ii. 224 and 226, 
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But Dionysius was in his turn surpassed by another Alex- 
andrian—Anatolius Bishop of Laodicea in Syria since 270, 
who wrote a work upon the feast of Easter, a fragment of 
which has been preserved by Eusebius.” He discovered the 
Easter cycle of nineteen years, and began it with the year 
277, probably because in that year his calculation was 
established. 

J. Anatolius proceeds upon the principle that the ancient 
Jews did not celebrate the passover until after the equinox, 
and that consequently the Christian’s Easter ought never to 
be kept until after the vernal equinox. 

2. He considers the 19th March as the® equinox. 

3. He says nothing about the old question relating to the 
fast, and the time when it should close; but evidently, as 
he was an Alexandrian, he followed the usual custom (and 
not that of Asia). 

This cycle of nineteen years was soon subjected to different 
modifications, after which it was generally adopted in Alex- 
andria from the time of Diocletian. The chief modification 
was, that the Alexandrians placed the equinox not on the 19th, 
but on the 21st March, which was tolerably exact for that 
period. Besides, when the 1d’ fell on a Saturday, they de- 
parted from the systems of Anatolius and Hippolytus, and 
celebrated Easter on the following day, as we do now.* The 
completion of this cycle of nineteen years is attributed to 
Eusebius of Cesarea.’ 

Such was the state of the question at the commencement 
of the fourth century. It shows us that the differences in the 
time for the celebration of Easter were at that time greater 
than ever. 

The introduction of the question about the equinox had 
added fresh differences to the three former ones. Not only 
did some of the Asiatics® continue the Jewish calculation 
then in use, so that their Easter might fall before the equinox ; 


' Euseb. vii. 32, 33. 

2 Cf. Ideler, lc. ii. 227 ff., and the annotations (chiefly erroneous) by Peta- 
vius on Epiph. Heres. 51, vol. ii. p. 188 sqq. 

4 Ideler, ii. 228. 4 Tdeler, ii. 220, 234. 

§ Ideler, ii. 282, ® Weitzel, lc. 286, 
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but some of the Westerns, not consulting the last astrono- 
mical calculations, also celebrated their Easter before the 
equinox, 

The Quartodecimans, as well as those among the Westerns 
who did not consider the equinox at all, often celebrated 
Easter earlier than the rest of Christendom, and therefore. 
called themselves Protopaschites. But also among the Equi- 
noctialists themselves there existed some difference: for the 
Alexandrians calculated Easter according to the cycle of nine- 
teen years, and took the 21st March as the date of the equinox; 
whilst the Romans, as they followed Hippolytus, observed the 
cycle of sixteen years (subsequently that of eighty-four years), 
and placed the equinox on the 18th March When the ful! 
moon occurred on the 19th March, it was considered by the 
Latins the Easter full moon, and they celebrated their festival 
on the following Sunday; whilst with the: Alexandrians this 
full moon was before the equinox, and consequently they 
waited for another full moon, and celebrated their Easter a 
month after the day considered right by the Latins. 

These serious and numerous differences were indeed very 
lamentable, and were the cause of many disputes and frequent 
troubles in countries where these different modes simulta- 
neously existed. They often made the Christians an object of 
the most bitter ridicule on the part of the heathen:? Indeed, 
the Council of Arles perfectly responded to the exigencies of 
the times, when in 314 it endeavoured to establish unanimity 
upon this question. This Synod commanded in its very first 
canon, that henceforth Easter should be celebrated wno die et 
uno tempore per omnem orbem, and that, according to custom, 
the Pope should send letters everywhere on this subject.’ 
The Synod therefore wished to make the Roman mode pre- 
dominant, and to suppress every other, even the Alexandrian 
(supposing that the difference between the Alexandrian and 
the Roman calculation was known to the bishops at Arles). 

But the ordinances of Arles were not accepted everywhere, 
and they failed to establish uniformity in the Church. The 
decision of an cecumenical council became necessary ; and, in 

1 Tdeler, l.c. ii. 247, 252. 2 Epiph. Heres. 70. 14; Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 5. 

3 Mansi, Collect. Conc. ii. 471; Hard. i. 263. See above, p, 184. 
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fact, the first Gicumenical Council of Nicwa was occupied with 
this business. We are ignorant of the detailed debates on 
this subject, knowing only the result as we find it in the 
encyclical letter of the Council,’ and in the Emperor's circular? 

In the former document, the Council thus addresses the 
Church of Alexandria, and its well-beloved brethren in Egypt, 
Libya, and Pentapolis: “ We give you good news of the unity 
which has been established respecting the holy passover. In 
fact, according to your desire, we have happily elucidated this 
business. All the brethren in the East who formerly cele- 
brated Easter with the Jews, will benceforth keep it at the 
same time as the Romans, with us, and with all those who 
from ancient times have celebrated the feast at the same time 
with us.”* 

The Emperor Constantine made the following announce- 
ment in his letter to all who were not present at the Council: 

“ When the question relative to the sacred festival of Easter 
arose, it was universally thought that it would be convenient 
that all should keep the feast on one day; for what could be 
more beautiful and more desirable, than to see this festival, 
through which we receive the hope of immortality, celebrated 
by all with one accord, and in the same manner? It was 
declared to be particularly unworthy for this, the holiest of 
all festivals, to follow the custom (the calculation) of the 
Jews, who had soiled their hands with the most fearful of 
crimes, and whose minds were blinded. In rejecting their 
custom,s we may transmit to our descendants the legitimate 
mode of celebrating Easter, which we have observed from the 
time of the Saviour’s Passion to the present day (according to 
the day of the week). We ought not therefore to have any- 
thing in common with the Jews, for the Saviour has shown 
us another way: our worship follows a more legitimate and 
more convenient course (the order of the days of the week) ; 
and consequently, in unanimously adopting this mode, we 


1 Socrates, Hist. Eccles. i. 9. 

2 Socrates, lc. ; Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. i. 10; Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 17. 

3 Socrates, i. 9. 

4We must read #éous, not ¢évovs, as the Mainz impression of the edition of 
Valerius has it. 
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desire, dearest brethren, to separate ourselves from the detest- 
able company of the Jews, for it is truly shameful for us to 
hear them boast that without their direction we could not 
keep this feast. How can they be in the rig‘it,—they who, 
after the death of the Saviour, have no longer been led by 
reason, but by wild violence, as their delusion may urge 
them? They do not possess the truth in this Easter question ; 
for, in their blindness and repugnance to all improvements, 
they frequently celebrate two passovers in the same year. 
We could not imitate those who are openly in error. How, 
then, could we follow these Jews, who are most certainly 
blinded by error? for to celebrate the passover twice in one 
year is totally inadmissible. But even if this were not so, it 
would still be your-duty not to tarnish your soul by com- 
munications with such wicked people (the Jews). Besides, 
consider well, that in such an important matter, and on a 
subject of such great solemnity, there ought not to be any 
division, Our Saviour has left us only one festal day of our 
redemption, that is to say, of His holy passion, and He desired 
(to establish) only one Catholic Church. Think, then, how 
unseemly it is, that on the same day some should be fasting, 
whilst others are seated at a banquet ;? and that after Easter, 
some should be rejoicing at feasts, whilst others are still ob- 
serving a strict fast.? For this reason, Divine Providence 

1 When the .2’ fell before the equinox, the Jews kept the passover also before 
the equinox ; but as the new solar year had not then commenced, the Jews had 
celebrated two passovers in the course of one solar year (from one spring to 
another). 

? Supposing the . fell on a Friday, the Ebionite Quartodeciman celebrated 
the feast of the passover on that day, but the Catholics regarded the day as a 
rigorous fast. But even among the orthodox it was possible that some should 
be fasting while others were feasting. The Johannean Quartodecimans (see 
above, p. 318) finished their fast on the .3 at midnight, and thus it might be on 
Thursday, whilst the Westerns continued their fast till Sunday. Finally, the 
Westerns, or followers of the ordinary custom, were not at one among themselves. 
Those, for instance, as the Protopaschites, who paid no regard to the equinox, 
or who placed it on a wrong day, might have (as we have seen, p. 321) their 
Easter feast and fast about a month earlier than the others, and consequently 
were fasting while these were feasting, and their fast was long past when it was 
beginning with the others. 

3 When, e.g., the Protopaschites had celebrated their Easter, their fast was at 


an end, while the Equinoctialists still had their fast. Besides, the Johannean 
and Ebionite Quartodecimans ended their fast and had their Easter on the wv 
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wills that this custom should be rectified and regulated in a 
uniform way; and every one, I hope, will agree upon this 
point. As, on the one hand, it is our duty not to have any- 
thing in common with the murderers of our Lord, and as, on 
the other, the custom now followed by the Churches of the 
West, of the South, and of the North, and by some of those of 
the East, is the most acceptable, it has appeared good to all, 
and I have been guarantee for your consent, that you would 
accept it with joy, as it is followed at Rome, in Africa, in all 
Italy, Egypt, Spain, Gaul, Britain, Libya, in all Achaia,and in the 
dioceses of Asia, of Pontus, and Cilicia. You should consider 
not only that the number of churches im:these provinces make 
a majority, but also that it is right to demand what our 
reason approves, and that we should have nothing in common 
with the Jews. To sum up in few words: by the unanimous 
judgment of all, it has been decided that the most holy festival 
of Easter should be everywhere celebrated on one and the 
same day, and it is not seemly that in. so holy a thing there 
should be any division. As this is the state of the case, 
accept joyfully the divine favour, and this truly divine com- 
mand ; for all which takes place in assemblies of the bishops 
ought to be regarded as proceeding from the will of God. 
Make known to your brethren what has been decreed, keep 
this most holy day according to the prescribed mode; we can 
thus celebrate this holy Easter day at the same time, if it is 
granted me, as I desire, to unite myself with you; we can 
rejoice together, seeing that the divine power has made use 
of our instrumentality for destroying the evil designs of the 
devil, and thus causing faith, peace, and unity to flourish 
amongst us. May God: graciously protect you, my beloved 
brethren.” * 

We find no further details in the acts. But it is easy to 
understand that the Fathers of the Council took as the basis 
of their decision the computation which was most generally 
admitted among orthodox Christians, that is, the one which 
regulated the 8’ according to the equinox, and Easter Sunday 
and consequently might feast whilst the Westerns continued their fast to the 


Sunday. 
1 Euseb, Vita Const, iii, 18-20. 
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according to the 08. We have a letter of Constantine’s upon 
this point, which clearly shows the mind of the Council ; for, 
according to this letter, the Synod requires, 1st, that Easter day 
should always be a Sunday (and therefore decides against the 
Quartodecimans) ; and 2d, that it should never be celebrated 
at the same time as the feast of the Jews. It results from this 
second decision, that according to the Synod, if the sé’ should 
fall on a Sunday, Easter was not to be celebrated on that 
Sunday, but a week later. And this for two reasons: (1) 
Because the 1d’ indicates the day of the Saviour’s death, and 
that the festival of the resurrection ought to follow that day, 
and not to coincide with it; (2) because in those years when 
the 8’ should fall on a Sunday, Christians would be celebrat- 
ing their Easter at the same time as the Jews, which was what 
the Synod wished to avoid. The third decision made at Nicea 
was (3) to forbid Christians to celebrate Easter twice in one 
year ; that is to say, that the equinox should be considered in 
all calculations about Easter. 

In my opinion, there is no doubt that Constantine, in his 
letter, which has every appearance of being a synodical letter, 
mentioned only the decisions really arrived at by the Council. 
This indubitable fact being onee admitted, it must certainly 
be acknowledged also that the Synod was right in giving 
rules for determining Easter day. Perhaps it did not explain 
expressly the principles which formed the basis of the three 
decisions given above, but undoubtedly all these decisions 
showed them sufficiently. When Ideler maintains! “ that 
the rule clearly enunciated in S. Epiphanius’? had not been 
expressly prescribed by the Council of Nicza,” this opinion has 
no foundation, unless Ideler plays upon the word expressly ; 
for Epiphanius gives, as the basis of his computation, the 
same three rules already laid down by the Nicene Council 
and in the letter of Constantine-——the observation of the 
Equinox, placing the 1’ after the equinox, and placing the 
Sunday after the 1s. Ideler appears to me to have too easily 
accepted the theories in the second book of Christian Walch’s 
Decreti Niceni de Paschale explicatio, which are opposed to our 
opinions. 

‘1 Tdeler, ii, 207. 2 Epiph. Zer. 50. 3 and 70, 11. 
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It may be asked whether the Council intended to give the 
preference to the Roman computation, against the Alex- 
andrian. Both rested upon the three rules accepted by the 
Council; but the Romans considered the 18th March, and 
the Alexandrians the 21st March, as the terminus a quo of 
the Easter full moon. According to Ideler, our Synod did 
not take much notice of this difference, and seemed indeed 
to entirely ignore it The acts of the Council, in fact, do 
not show that it knew of this difference. The tenor of Con- 
stantine’s letter seems to authorize the opinion expressed by 
Ideler. The synodical letter indeed says: “In future, all 
shall celebrate Easter with the Romans, with us, and with 
all,” etc.; and Constantine supposes that the manner of cele- 
brating Easter among the Romans and the Egyptians, and 
consequently among the Alexandrians, is identical.? How- 
ever, the great importance of the Easter question, and the 
particular value which it had at the time of the Nicene 
Council, hardly allow it to be supposed that the differences 
between the Roman and Alexandrian computations should 
not have been known in such a large assemblage of learned 
men, among whom were Romans and Alexandrians. It is 
much more rational to admit that these differences were well 
known, but that they were.passed over without much discus- 
sion. To act thus was indeed an absolute necessity, if they 
wished to arrive at complete uniformity upon the Easter ques- 
tion; and what we are now saying is not a pure hypothesis, 
for Cyril of Alexandria says: “ The General Synod has unani- 
mously decreed that, since the Church of Alexandria is ex- 
perienced in such sciences, she should announce by letter 
every year to the Roman Church the day on which Easter 
should be celebrated, so that the whole Church might then 
learn the time for the festival through apostolical authority ” 
(i.e. of the Bishop of Rome).’ 

Pope Leo. 1. expresses himself in the same way in his letter 


‘Ideler, ii 238. 2 See above, pp. 828, 824. 

3 The Prologus Paschalis of Cyril, in which this passage is found, no longer 
exists, except in Latin. It was edited by Petavius (Doctrina Tempor. vol. ii. 
Append. p. 502) and by Bucherius (Doctrina Tempor. p. 481), and commented 
upon by Van der Hagen (Observationes in Prolog. p. 41). Cf. Ideler, ii, 258 £ 
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to the Emperor Marcian. He says: “ Studuerwnt itaque sancti 
Patres” (he certainly understands by that the Fathers of 
Nicza, though he does not expressly say so) “occasionem 
hujus erroris auferre, omnem hance euram Alexandrino epis- 
copo delegantes (quoniam apud Agyptios hujus supputationis 
antiquitus tradita esse videbatur peritia), per quem quotannis 
dies preedictee solemnitatis Sedt apostolice indicaretur, cusus 
seriptis ad longingwiores Ecclesias indicium generale percur- 
reret.”* If Pope Leo is in the right, this text teaches us 
two things: (1) That the Synod of Nica gave the prefer- 
ence to the Alexandrian computation over the Roman, whilst 
the contrary had been decreed at Arles; (2) That the Synod 
found a very good way of smoothing difficulties, by ordaining 
that the Alexandrian Church should announce the day for 
Easter to the Church of Rome, and that Rome should make 
it known to the whole Church. 

Another account taken from 8. Ambrose agrees very well 
with what S. Leo says. S. Ambrose tells us, indeed, that 
according to the advice of several mathematicians, the Synod 
of Niceea adopted the cycle of nineteen years.? Now this is 
the Alexandrian cycle; and in fact, in charging the Church 
of Alexandria to tell the day for Easter every year to the 
Church of Rome, it adopted the Alexandrian cycle.’ 

Dupin therefore took useless trouble when he tried to prove 
that the Fathers of Niczea had simply given occasion for the 
adoption of this canon* The Benedictine editions of the 
works of §. Ambrose have also weakened the meaning of 
the words of 8. Ambrose, by making him say that the Nicene 
Fathers had indeed mentioned this cycle, but that they had 
not positively ordered it to be used.’ 

It is rather remarkable that the Synod should not have 
placed its decision as to the celebration of the festival of 
Easter among its canons. None of the canons of the Council, 
not even those of doubtful authenticity, treat of this subject. 


' Bp. 121 (alias 94), ed. Baller. i. 1228. 

2 ny, ad Episcopos per Aimiliam. ; Op. ii. 880. Cf. Ideler, ii, 211. 

= Tdeler, ii. 212. 

* Dupin, Nouvelle Bibliotheque des auteurs eccl. ii. 316, ed. Paris 1693. 

§ Dionysius the Less expresses himself like 8S. Ambrose. Cf. Ideler, ii. 212. 
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Perhaps the Synod wished to conciliate those who were not 
ready to give up immediately the customs of the Quarto- 
decimans. It refused to anathematize a practice which had 
been handed down from apostolic times in several orthodox 
Churches." 

The differences in the way of fixing the period of Easter 
did not indeed disappear after the Council of Nicea. Alex- 
andria and Rome could not agree, either because one of the 
two Churehes neglected to make the calculation for Easter, or 
because the other eonsidered it inaccurate. It is a fact, proved 
by the ancient Easter table of the Roman Church,’ that the 
cycle of eighty-four years continued to be used at Rome as 
before. Now this eyele differed in many ways from the 
Alexandrian, and did not always agree with it about the 
period for Easter. In fact, (a) the Remans used quite another 
method from the Alexandrians: they calculated from the epact, 
and began from the feria prima of January.’ (8) The Romans 
were mistaken m placing the full moon a little too soon; 
whilst the Alexandrians placed it a little too late* (y) At 
Rome the equinox was supposed to fall on the 18th March; 
whilst the Alexandrians placed it on the 21st March. (6) 
Finally, the Romans differed in this from the Greeks also: 
they did not celebrate Easter the next day when the full 
moon fell on the Saturday. 

Even the year following the Council of Niczea—that is, in 
326—as well as in the years 330, 333, 340, 341, 343, the 
Latins celebrated Easter on @ different day from the Alex- 
andrians.© In order to put an end to this misunderstanding, 
the Synod of Sardica in 343, as we learn from the newly- 
discovered festival letters of S. Athanasius,° took up again the 
question of Easter, and brought the two parties (Alexandrians 
and Romans) to regulate, by means of mutual concessions, a 
common day for Easter for the next fifty years.” This com- 
' promise, after a few years, was not observed. The troubles 
excited by the Arian heresy, and the division which it caused 
between the East and the West, prevented the decree of 


1 Tdeler, ii. 204. 2 Tdeler, ii. 249 ff. 3 Tdeler, ii, 245 f. 
4 Tdeler, ii. 240, 277. > Ideler, ii. 253. 6 They are edited by Larsow. 
7 Of this again, further on, in the history of the Synod of Sardica. 
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Sardica from being put into execution; therefore the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, after the re-establishment of peace in 
the Church, found himself obliged to take fresh steps for 
obtaining a complete uniformity in the manner of celebrating 
Easter. In 387, the Romans having kept Easter on the 
-21st March, the Alexandrians did not do so for five weeks 
later—that is to say, till the 25th April—because with the 
Alexandrians the equinox was not till the 21st March. 
The Emperor Theodosius the Great then asked Theophilus 
Bishop of Alexandria for an explanation of the difference. 
The bishop responded to the Emperor’s desire, and drew up 
a chronological table of the Easter festivals, based upon the 
principles acknowledged by the Church of Alexandria. Un- 
fortunately, we now possess only the prologue of his work.’ 
Upon an invitation from Rome, S. Ambrose also men- 
tioned the period of this same Easter in 387, in his letter to 
the bishops of Aimilia, and he sides with the Alexandrian 
computation. Cyril of Alexandria abridged the paschal table 
of his uncle Theophilus, and fixed the time for the ninety- 
five following Easters, that is, from 436 to 531 after Christ.” 
Besides this, Cyril showed, in a letter to the Pope, what was 
defective in the Latin calculation ; and this demonstration was 
taken up again, some time after, by order of the Emperor, by 
Paschasinus Bishop of Lilybeeum and Proterius of Alexandria, 
in a letter written by them to Pope Leo 1 In consequence 
of these communications, Pope Leo often gave the preference 
to the Alexandrian computation, instead of that of the Church 
of Rome.* At the same time also was generally established, 
the opinion so little entertained by the ancient authorities of 
the Church—one might even say, so strongly in contradiction 
to their teaching—that Christ partook of the passover on the 
14th Nisan, that He died on the 15th (not on the 14th, as 
the ancients considered), that He lay in the grave on the 16th, 
and rose again on the 17th. Im the letter we have just 
mentioned, Proterius of Alexandria openly admitted all these 
different points. 
Some years afterwards, in 457, Victor of Aquitaine, by 


1 Tdeler, ii, 254. 2 Tdeler, ii, 259. 
3 Tdeler, ii, 264-267, 4 Idelcz, ii. 265, 
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order of the Roman Archdeacon Hilary, endeavoured to make 
the Roman and the Alexandrian calculations agree together. 
It has been conjectured that subsequently Hilary, when Pope, 
brought Victor's calculation into use, in 456, that is, at the 
time when the cycle of eighty-four years came to an end.’ 
In the latter cycle the new moons were marked more accu- 
rately, and the chief differences existing between the Latin and 
Greek calculations disappeared; so that the Easter of the Latins 
generally coincided with that of Alexandria, or was only a 
very little removed from it. In cases when the 6 fell on a 
Saturday, Victor did not wish to decide whether Easter should 
be celebrated the next day, as the Alexandrians did, or should 
be postponed for a week. He indicates both dates in his 
table, and leaves the Pope to decide what was to be done in 
each separate case.” Even after Victor’s calculations, there 
still remained great differences in the manner of fixing the 
celebration of Easter; and it was Dionysius the Less who first 
completely overcame them, by giving to the Latins a paschal 
table having as its basis the cycle of nineteen years. This 
cycle perfectly corresponded to that of Alexandria, and thus 
established that harmony which had been so long sought in 
vain. He showed the advantages of his calculation so strongly, 
that it was admitted by Rome and by the whole of Italy;* whilst 
almost the whole of Gaul remained faithful to Victor’s canon, 
and Great Britain still held the cycle of eighty-four years, a 
little improved by Sulpicius Severus* When the Heptarchy 
was evangelized by the Roman missionaries, the new converts 
accepted the calculation of Dionysius, whilst the ancient 
Churches of Wales held fast their old tradition. From this 
arose the well-known British dissensions about the celebra- 
tion of Easter, which were transplanted by Columban into 
Gaul.® In 729, the majority of the ancient British Churches 
accepted the cycle of nineteen years.’ It had before been 
introduced into Spain, immediately after the conversion of 
Reccared. Finally, under Charles the Great, the cycle of nine- 


1 Tdeler, ii. 284, ? Tdeler, ii. 283, 
3 Ideler, ii. 293. * Tdeler, ii. 290. 
5 See the article Columban in Kirchenlex. by Wetzer and Welte, Bu. ii 
6 Tdeler, ii, 297. 
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teen years triumphed over all opposition; and thus the whole 
of Christendom was united, for the Quartodecimans had gra- 
dually disappeared. 

Before returning to the Quartodecimans, we will here add 
some details for the completion of what has been said on the 
Easter question. In ancient times, the entire duration of a 
year was calculated erroneously. Thus it happened by degrees, 
that the equinox, instead of falling on the 21st March as 
announced by the calendar, really fell on the 11th March of 
the calendar then in use. The calculations upon the lunar 
months also contained many errors. For this reason, in 1582, 
Pope Gregory XIII introduced a calendar improved by Alois 
Lilius of Calabria, by the Jesuit Clavius, and others. The 
improvements of this calendar were: 1st, That the morrow oi 
the 4th October 1582 was counted as the 15th October, and 
the calendar was thus made to agree with astronomical cal- 
culations; 2d, The Easter full moon was calculated much more 
accurately than before, and rules were established for the 
future prevention of the difficulties which had been previously 
experienced. Every fourth year was to be leap year, with the 
exception of the secular year (i.e. the year at the end of the 
century); yet even in this case, in four secular years, one 
was to be leap year. Thus the years 1600 and 2000 are 
leap years, whilst the years 1700 and 1800 and 1900 are 
not so. 

The Gregorian Calendar from this time came into use in all 
Catholic countries. The Greek Church would not admit it. 
Protestants accepted it in 1775, after long hesitation and 
much dissension.’ In the time of Gregory xt. the difference 
between the calendar and the real astronomical year was ten 
days ; if this calendar had not been changed, it would have been 
eleven days in 1700, and twelve in 1800: for this reason 
the Russians with their Julian Calendar are now twelve days 
behind us.* But even the Gregorian Calendar itself is not 

1 Tdeler, ii. 298. ? Ideler, ii. 303. 3 Ideler, ii. 825. 

* With us indeed, the years 1700 and 1800 were not leap years, which they 
were according to the Julian Calendar. There are therefore altogether twelve 
days of difference between the two calculations. By not counting the years 


1700 and 1800 as leap years, an entire agreement has been established between 
the Gregorian Calendar and the real astronomical year. 
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quite exact; for, according to the calculations of Lalande, 
which are now generally admitted, the duration of a tropical 
year is shorter by 24 seconds than the Gregorian Calendar, 
so that after 3600 years it would differ by one day from the 
astronomical year.' Besides this, the Gregorian Calendar has 
not fixed the months with perfect accuracy. A somewhat de- 
fective cycle was selected on account of its greater simplicity ; 
so that, astronomically speaking, the Easter full moon may 
rise two hours after the time calculated by the calendar: thus, 
it might be at one o'clock on the Sunday morning, whilst an- 
nounced by the calendar for eleven o’elock on Saturday night. 
In this case Easter would be celebrated on that same Sunday, 
when it ought to be on the following Sunday. 

We remark, finally, that the Gregorian Calendar occasionally 
makes our Christian Easter coincide with the Jewish passover, 
as for instance in 1825.? This coincidence is entirely con- 
trary to the spirit of the Nicene Council; but it is impossible 
to avoid it, without violating the rule for ‘anding Easter which 
is now universally adopted. 


Sec. 38. The later Quartodecimans. 


The Council of Nicwa was to find more difficulty in the 
East than in the West in establishing complete uniformity in 
the celebration of Easter. Without regard to the synodical 
decisions, many Quartodecimans continued to celebrate Easter 
according to their old custom. The Synod of Antioch in 341 
was even obliged to threaten them with ecclesiastical penal- 
ties if they did not adept the common rules. It did so in 
these words, in its first canon: “ All those who do not observe 
the decision respecting the holy festival of Easter made by the 
holy and great Synod of Nicza, assembled in the presence of 
the most pious Emperor Constantine, are to be excommuni- 
cated and cut off from the Church if they continue obstinate 
in rejecting the legal rule.” The preceding refers to the 
laity. But if a pastor of the Church, a bishop, priest, or 
deacon, acted contrary to this decree, and ventured, to the 
ereat scandal of the people, and at the risk of troubling the 
Church, to Judaize, and to celebrate Easter with the Jews, 

1 Tdeler, ii. 805, ? Ideler, ii, 320. 
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the Synod considered him as no longer forming part of the 
Church, seeing that he not only bore the weight of his own 
sin, but that he was also guilty of the fall of several others. 
This clergyman is by the very fact itself deposed; and not he 
alone, but also all those who continue to go to him after his 
deposition. Such as are deposed have no longer any right to 
any of the outward honour given them by the sacred office 
with which they were invested. 

These threatenings were not entirely successful. On the 
contrary, we learn from S. Epiphanius? that in his time, about 
the year 400 after Christ, there were still many Quartodeci- 
mans, and that they were even disagreed among themselves. 
As to their faith, they are orthodox, said S. Epiphanius ;? but 
they hold too much to Jewish fables, 2.2. they observe the 
Jewish Easter, and build upon the passage: “Cursed is he 
who does not eelebrate his passover on the 14th Nisan.”* 
All that we know respecting these Quartodecimans may be 
summed up as follows :— 

a. They celebrate one day only, whilst the Catholic Easter 
lasts for a whole week.° 

b. On that day, the day of the «8, they fast, and they 
communicate: they fast till three o’clock, consequently not a 
whole day ; which S. Epiphanius ® disapproves. 

c. One party among them (in Cappadocia) always cele- 
brated Easter on the 25th March, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall, according to the (apocryphal) Acta Pilati, 
which says that Jesus Christ died on the 25th March.’ 

d. Others did not for that reason abandon the 14th 
Nisan, but hoped to make the two dates agree, by celebrating 
their Easter on the day of the full moon imnpedintely follow- 
ing the 25th March. 

“According to this, the Quartodecimans of S. Epiphanius 
fall into hired classes, one of which abandons the 16’, and con- 
sequently separates itself considerably from the Jews. It is 

1 Mansi, Collect. Concil. ii. 1307 sq. 2 Epiph. Heres. 50 

5 Epiph. e. 1. 

“Ex. xii. 15. These exact words do not anywhere occur. They are a kind 
of summary of the requi.ements of the law.—Ep. 

5 Epiph. Heres. 50, c. 1. 6 Epiph. c. 2. 

7 Epiph. ¢. 1. ® Weitzel, dc. S. 242, 249. 
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impossible to determine whether the other classes followed 
the ancient or the new method of the Jews in their calcula- 
tion for Easter; but the praise which 8. Epiphanius gives 
them for their orthodoxy proves that they were not Ebionites, 
but that they were attached to the Johannean tradition 
which was for a long time prevalent in Asia Minor. 


Sec. 39. Zhe Audians. 


The Audians, or Odians! are a remarkable branch of the 
Quartodecimans : they lived in cloisters, and followed the rules 
of the monastic life. Their foundation was derived from a 
certain Audius of Mesopotamia, about the time of the Synod 
of Nica. Audius had become celebrated by the severity of 
his asceticism; and Epiphanius, who mentions him in his 
History of Heretics, treats him with all possible favour, so 
much so that the ascetic with whom he sympathizes makes 
him almost forget the schismatic. Audius, he says,’ had cen- 
sured the abuses which had been introduced into the Church, 
particularly the luxury and avarice of several of the bishops 
and clergy, and had therefore brought upon himself much 
hatred and persecution. He had borne all with patience, 
when finally the blows and unworthy treatment of which he 
was the object, forced him, so to speak, to excommunicate 
himself, and together with a few partisans, among whom were 
found some bishops and priests, to form a particular sect. 

As for the rest, adds Epiphanius, he had certainly not 
fallen from the true faith: at most, he could be accused only 
of having expressed and maintained a singular opinion upon 
a point of small importance. Like several ancient doctors, 
eg. Melito, Audius anthropomorphically considered the resem- 
blance of man to God to be in the body,—an opinion which 
S. Epiphanius has refuted in a rather long dissertation.* 
Before beginning the refutation of Audius, Epiphanius relates 
that this ascetic was consecrated bishop after he left the 
Church, by a bishop who had left the Church with him. He 


1 Called also Audxans. See Epiph. Har. 70; Aug. de Heres. 50. Cf, 
Walch, iii. 800-321.—Ep. 

2 Epiphan. Heres. 70. Slaw dl 
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adds that the Audians lived by the work of their hands, and 
that their whole life was truly praiseworthy. 

According to Epiphanius, the second difference between the 
Audians and the Church was about the celebration of the 
festival of Easter. From the ninth chapter 8. Epiphanius 
seeks to express very explicitly what he understands by this 
difference, but his exposition is not clear. 

The Audians set out from this fundamental principle: 
Easter must be celebrated at the same time (but not in the 
same manner) as with the Jews. This practice had been that 
of the primitive Church; and it was only from consideration 
for the Emperor Constantine, and in order to celebrate his 
birthday, that it had been abolished at Nicea. Epiphanius 
refutes this last accusation of the Audians, by showing that, 
according to the rules of Nicza, Easter could not always fall 
on the same day of the month: therefore it could not always 
fall on the Emperor's birthday. 

To support their manner of celebrating Easter, Epiphanius 
says,’ that the Audians quoted a sacred book, d:atdfeus rev 
aroarodwv. This book, we see, bears the same title as our 
so-called Apostolic Constitutions ; but the fragments of it given 
by S. Epiphanius are not to be found in our text of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and especially upon the Easter ques- 
tion they disagree with the contents of these Constitutions. 
S. Epiphanius spares no praise of the orthodoxy of these 
Svard&ers: he even finds that as to discipline it is quite 
conformed to the custom of the Church. Only the Audians 
interpret it erroneously in what concerns the celebration of 
the Easter festival. The apostles in these dsata£es give the 
following rule: “You (that is, you Gentile Christians) ought 
to celebrate Easter’ at the same time as your brethren who 
have been Jews (é« mepurouijs).”* The apostles meant: You 
ought to act like the rest of the faithful ; whilst the Audians 
interpreted their words thus: You ought to celebrate Easter 
with the Jews (ot & mepurouy). If, however, the apostolic 
rule meant, in a general way, that they ought to celebrate 
Easter with other Christians, Epiphanius concludes with 


1 Epiph. Heres. 70, c. 2. ° Epiph. Heres. 70, ¢. 9. 
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reason that the Audians ought now to bow to the commands 
of the Council of Nicza; for in speaking thus, the dvatd£eus 
had in view the unity and uniformity of the Church. S. 
Epiphanius proves that the dsataéecs really only desired unity, 
and that they gave no directory of their own for the keeping 
of the festival. He quotes the following passage in support of 
his sentiments: “Even if those whose manner of celebrating 
Easter you have adopted should be mistaken in their views, 
you ought not to regard it.” The dsard£evs did not therefore 
intend to prescribe the best and most correct practice, but to 
induce the minority to follow the majority ; and as Christians 
who had been Jews formed this majority, they recommended 
Jewish practice for the establishment of unity.’ 

Up to this 8. Epiphanius is clear and intelligible ; but what 
follows is full of difficulties, many of which are perhaps in- 
soluble. Here is all that we can say with any certainty about 
these riddles of CEdipus, as Petavius calls them in his notes 
upon Epiphanius.? 

To prove to the Audians that they should follow the sense 
and not the letter of the diardfes, he seeks to show that, 
taken in a literal sense, the text contains contradictions. In 
proof, he gives the following passage in the eleventh chapter : 
“Whilst the Jews have their festival of joy (the passover), 
you should weep and fast on their aceount, because it was 
on the day of this feast that they nailed the Saviour to the 
cross. And when they weep and eat unleavened bread with 
bitter herbs, you should celebrate your festival of joy.” 
Now, as the Jews held this festival on a Sunday, it would 
follow, according to the ssard£es, that Christians should 
weep and fast on the Sunday. But this is forbidden, and 
the dsara£ers themselves say, “ Cursed be he who fasts on 
the Sunday.” Here there is a manifest contradiction; and, 
looked at closely, there is even a double contradiction: for, 
1st, It is commanded to fast, and yet not to fast on the 
Sunday; and 2d, This precept is in opposition to the 
other, which the Audians pretend to draw from the dard£ets, 
namely, that they ought to celebrate Easter with the Jews. 
hus, says Epiphanius, the dvard£es, according to the opinion 

! Epiph. lc. c. 10 and 14. 2 Vol. ii, p. 297, 
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of the Audians on the one side, require Easter to be kept 
with the Jews ; and on the other, they require Christians to 
do the contrary of what the Jews do. §S. Epiphanius then 
tries to smooth this difficulty about the literal sense, and does 
it im the following way: “When the Jews celebrate their 
feast after the equinox, you may do so at the same time as 
they ; but if, according to their new and wrong reckoning, 
they celebrate it before the equinox, you should not imitate 
them: for in that case there would be two celebrations of 
Easter in the same year.” 

8. Epiphanius having this solution in mind, had already 
made allusion to it at the beginning of the eleventh chapter, 
by remarking that Easter was caleulated according to the 
sun, the equinox, and the moon, whilst the Jews paid no 
attention to the equinox. By this remark he interrupts his 
demonstration of the contradictions contained in the d:atdéess. 
He had said, indeed, at the end of the tenth chapter: “ Even 
the terms (the terms of the d:atd£ers) contain a contradiction, 
for they contain the command to observe the fast of the vigil 
during the time of the feast of unleavened bread (peoalovtwy 
Tov atiuwv). Now, according to ecclesiastical calculation, 
that is not possible every year.” With Petavius, I think 
that Epiphanius here simply says the same as in the eleventh 
chapter: “ When the Jews feast, we should fast; but the 
repast of the Jews often takes place on the Sabbath, during 
which day it is forbidden to fast.” The meaning, then, of 
the words quoted above is this: “They demand that we 
should fast on the day of the feast of unleavened bread, that 
is, on the day of the «0 (uecaf a&€ = during the time of 
unleavened bread). But, according to the Church calendar, 
that is not always possible, because sometimes the 18’ falls 
on a Sunday.” I regard, then, the last words of the tenth 
chapter as merely announcing the contradiction which is 
afterwards shown in the eleventh chapter. Weitzel gives 
another meaning to these words :' “ The vigil of Easter (be- 
fore the festival of the resurrection) should always fall in 
the middle of the week of unleavened bread, which is not 
always possible, according to the ecclesiastical calculation.” 

1 Die christliche Passafeier, S. 258. 
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It is quite true that this coincidence could not always take 
place according to the calculation of Nicwa; but it would 
have been of no use for Epiphanius to appeal to the Council 
of Nicea, as it was no authority to the Audians. With 
them, on the contrary, the eve of the festival of the resurrec- 
tion always fell about the middle of the week of unleavened 
bread, that is to say, at the end of the second day. Besides, 
the connection between the tenth and eleventh chapters, and 
the line of argument of S. Epiphanius, render necessary the 
explanation which we have given of this passage. 

In bringing forward these contradictions of the Scatd£ets, 
8. Epiphanius simply wished to refute the exaggerated Quarto- 
decimanism of the Audians; but he does not mean to say 
that these same Audians followed all these principles of the 
Siata£es. He does not say, “ You celebrate Easter with 
the Jews, and you fast when they are eating the passover.” 
On the contrary, it appears that they were ignorant of these 
further requirements of the dtatd&ess ; for Epiphanius does 
not in the least reproach them with acting in this way. He 
does not suppose in any way that they so hold it, but he 
shows them that that is what the d:ardfes teach. All that 
we know of the way of celebrating Easter in use among the 
Audians is therefore reduced to this :— 

a. They always celebrated Easter with the Jews, conse- 
quently on the day of the 00’. 

b. They did not separate themselves from the Jews, even 
when the latter kept their passover before the equinox. This 
twofold practice is entirely in harmony with what we know 
of the origin and character of the Audians. Before separating 
from the Church, they shared the sentiments of many Asiatic 
Christians ; that is to say, they were Johannean Quarto- 
decimans, who celebrated their Easter, communicated, and 
ended their fast on the day of the «6. The orthodoxy of 
the Church which they left (the Catholic Church of Asia 
Minor), and the praises of 8. Epiphanius of their faith, do 
not allow us to suppose that they could have been Ebionite 
Quartodecimans. Epiphanius does not say that they cele- 
brate Easter in the same manner as the Jews, but only that 
they celebrate it at the same time as the Jews. Neither 
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must we conclude that they were Ebionites because they 
sometimes kept Easter with the Jews before the equinox. 
That only proves that they followed the 1’ closely, simply, 
and literally, without troubling themselves with astronomical 
calculations. When the Jews celebrated the 1d’, they kept 
their Christian feast. . 

We have seen that they appealed to an apocryphal book. 
We do not know if they followed the rules of this book on. 
other points. The analysis which Epiphanius makes of all 
the passages of the diardfers shows us that the Audians did 
not follow entirely the rules given in this work about the 
celebration of Easter. It is not easy to determine the exact 
meaning of these rules. As Epiphanius understands them, 
they set forth the following requirements :—“ When the Jews 
keep their passover after the equinox, you may celebrate 
Easter at the same time; but if, according to their new and 
erroneous reckoning, they keep it before the equinox, you 
ought not to imitate them.” Weitzel gives another meaning 
to this passage: “When the Jews eat,” etc. He believes 
that the dsarafess wish to establish a middle course between 
the Western and Eastern practices—that Quartodecimanism 
is their basis; to which they add the two following direc- 
tions :— 

a. On the day of the 15’, when the Jews keep their pass- 
over, you should fast and weep, because it is the day of Christ’s 
death. 

b. But when the Jews are mourning on the days following 
the passover, or more exactly, on the Mazot days, you should 
feast, that is to say, you should celebrate your Easter festival 
on the day of the resurrection. 

They therefore preserved on one side the Asiatic practice, 
which required that Easter should be regulated according to 
the day of the month; and on the other, they admitted the 
Roman custom, which was to fast on the day of Christ’s death, 
and to celebrate the festival on the day of His resurrection. 
The eve of that day would then be the aypurvia pecatovtwy 
tav atiuwov spoken of by Epiphanius at the end of the tenth 
chapter. We have shown above that this latter opinion was 
without foundation; and besides, Weitzel’s hypothesis has 
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also this against it, that it makes the Ssardf£es offer a very 
strange compromise between the Easter usage of the Westerns 
and that of the Asiatics——a compromise which is found no- 
where else, and which the Audians would not have accepted. 
Epiphanius gives the following information upon the after- 
history of the Audians, and the duration of this sect of the 
Quartodecimans. As Audius was continually trying to spread 
his doctrine further, and as he had already gained both men 
and woien to his side,’ the bishops complained of him to the 
Emperor, who banished him to Scythia. §. Epiphanius does 
not say how long he lived there; but he relates that he spread 
Christianity among the Goths in the neighbourhood (probably 
those on the borders of the Black Sea); that he founded 
monasteries among them, which became celebrated for the 
austerity of their rules and the chastity of their monks ; but 
that he continued to celebrate Easter according to his method, 
and to maintain his opinion about our likeness to God. The 
Audians showed the same obstinacy in refusing to communi- 
cate with other Christians, or to live even with the most 
virtuous among them. What appears intolerable to 8. Epi- 
phanius? is, that they would not content themselves with the 
general name of Christians, and that they united to it the name 
of a man in calling themselves Audians, After the deatb of 
Audius, Uranius was their principal bishop in Mesopotamia; hut 
they had several bishops in the land of the Goths, among whom 
Epiphanius mentions Sylvanus. After the death of Uranius and 
Sylvanus, the sect became very small. With the other Chris- 
tians, they were driven from the country of the Goths by the 
pagan king Athanarich (372). “They have also left our 
country,” adds S. Epiphanius, “ and their convent on Mount 
Taurus (in the south of Asia Minor), as well as those in Pales- 
tine and Arabia, have been abandoned.” S. Epiphanius con- 
cludes his notice with the remark, that the number of members 
of this party and of their monasteries was very small at the time 
when he wrote, that is, about the year 400 after Christ; and 
they then had only two resorts, one in Chalcis. and the other in 
Mesopotamia. Itis hardly probable that the anthropomorphic 
monks of Egypt could have had any connection with the 
1Ep:phan. Heres, c. 14 and c. 9. 2 Epiphan. c. 15. 
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Audians: the laws of the Emperors Theodosius m1. and Valen- 
tinian IIL. prove that the latter still existed in the fifth century, 
for they were then reckoned among the heretics ;! but in the 
sixth century they altogether disappear. 


Src. 40. Decision on the subject of the Meletian Schism. 


The third chief business of the Synod of Nicwa was to 
put an end to the Meletian schism, which had broken out some 
time before in Egypt, and must not be confused with another 
Meletian schism which agitated Antioch half a century later. 
The imperfect connection, or rather the contradiction, which 
exists in the information furnished by the original documents, 
hardly allows us to determine what was the true origin of the 
Meletian schism of Egypt. These documents may be divided 
into four classes, as chief of which, on account of their import- 
ance, we must mention those discovered more than a century 
ago by Scipio Maffei, in a ms. belonging to the chapter of 
Verona, and printed in the third volume of his Observazioni 
letterarie.? Routh afterwards reprinted them in his Reliquie 
sacrae> 

These documents are all in Latin, but they are evidently 
translated from the Greek ; and in order to be understood, must 
often be re-translated into Greek. But that is not always suffi- 
cient: in many places the text is so corrupt as to be perfectly 
unintelligible. The authenticity of these documents, which 
are three in number, has been doubted by no one, and their 
importance has been universally acknowledged. The most 
important, the largest, and the most ancient of these pieces, 
is a letter written from their dungeon by the four Egyptian 
bishops, Hesychius, Pachomius, Theodorus, and Phileas, to 
Meletius himself. Eusebius relates that these four bishops 
were seized and martyred under Diocletian.* Maffei presumes 
that Phileas Bishop of Thmuis, in Upper Egypt, was the 
composer of this common letter, because this bishop is known 
elsewhere as a writer,’ and is quoted by Eusebius and S. Jerome 


1 Codex Theod. 1. xvi. vol. v. de Heret. 1. 65. 

2 Pp. 11-18 (1788). 3 Vol. iii. p. 381 sq. 
4 Euseb. Mist. Eccl, viii. 13. 

5 De Martyribus. Cf. Euseb. His' Eccl. viii. 10. 
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as a learned man.' What adds to the probability of this hypo- 
thesis, is the fact that in the letter in question Phileas is men- 
tioned the last, whilst Eusebius and the Acts of the Martyrs, 
translated into Latin, mention him first, and represent him as 
one of the most important men in Egypt.’ Besides, this 
letter by Phileas, etc, was evidently written at the com- 
mencement of the schism of Meletius, and before he had been 
formally separated from the Church; for the bishops gave 
him the name of dilectus comminister in Domino. “ They 
have,” they say, “ for some time heard vague rumours on the 
subject of Meletius: he was accused of troubling the divine 
order and ecclesiastical rules. Quite recently these reports 
had been confirmed by a great number of witnesses, so that 
they had been obliged to write this letter. It was impossible 
for them to describe the general sadness and profound emotion 
occasioned by the ordinations that Meletius had held in strange 
dioceses. He was, however, acquainted with the law, so ancient 
and so entirely in conformity with divine and human right, 
which forbids a bishop to hold an ordination in a strange diocese. 
But without respect to this law, or to the great bishop and 
father Peter (Archbishop of Alexandria), or for those who were 
in prison, he had brought everything into a state of confusion. 
Perhaps he would say in self-justification, that necessity had 
obliged him to act thus, because the parishes were without 
pastors. But this allegation was false, for they had instituted 
several qepuodevtal and visitors ; and in case of these being 
negligent, he should have brought the matter before the im- 
prisoned bishops. In case they should have told him that 
these bishops were already executed, he could easily have dis- 
covered if it were so; and even supposing that the news of 
their death had been verified, his duty was still to ask of the 
chief Father (Peter Archbishop of Alexandria) permission to 
hold ordinations.” Finally, the bishops recommended him to 
observe the holy rules of the Church for the future. 

The second document is a short notice added by an ancient 
anonymous writer to the preceding letter. It is thus worded : 

1 Euseb. Le. viii. 9, 10 ; Hieron. Catal. Script. Eccl. s.v. Phileas. 


2 Euseb. lc. viii. 9, 18; Baron. ad ann, 306, No. 52; Ruinart, Acta Martyr. 
iii, 157, ed. Aug. Vindel. 
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“Meletius. having received and read this letter, made no an- 
swer to it, nor did he go either to the imprisoned bishops or 
to Peter of Alexandria. After the death of these bishops as 
martyrs, he went immediately to Alexandria, where he made 
partisans of two intriguers, Isidore and Arius, who wished to 
become priests, and were full of jealousy against their arch- 
bishop. They pointed out to him the two visitors appointed 
by Archbishop Peter: Meletius excommunicated them, and 
appointed two others in their place. When Archbishop Peter 
was told of what was passing, he addressed the following letter 
to the people of Alexandria.” 

This letter is the third important document, and is thus 
worded : “ Having learned that Meletius had no respect for 
the letter of the blessed bishops and martyrs (we perceive that 
Phileas and his companions had been already executed), but 
that he has introduced himself into my diocese—that he has 
deposed those to whom I had given authority, and consecrated 
others—I request you to avoid all communion with him, until 
it is possible for me to meet him with some wise men, and to 
examine into this business.” 

We will thus sum up what results from the analysis of 
these three documents :— 

1st. Meletius, an Egyptian bishop (the other bishops call 
him comminister) of Lycopolis in the Thebais (8. Athanasius 
gives us this latter information in his Apologia contra Arianos, 
No. 71), made use of the time when a great number of bishops 
were in prison on account of their faith, in despite of all the 
rules of the Church, to hold ordinations in foreign dioceses, 
probably in those of the four bishops, Phileas, Hesychius, 
Theodorus, and Pachomius. 

2d. Nothing necessitated these ordinations; and if they 
had been really necessary, Meletius ought to have asked per- 
mission to hold them from the imprisoned bishops, or, in case 
of their death, from Peter Archbishop of Alexandria. 

3d. None of these three documents tell where Archbishop 
Peter was at that time, but the second and third prove that 
he was not at Alexandria, They show also that he was not 
imprisoned like his four colleagues, Phileas and: the rest. 
‘Indeed, it was because Peter could not live at Alexandria that 
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he had authorized commissaries to represent him, but Meletius 
took advantage of his absence to bring trouble into this city 
also. 

Again, we may conclude that Peter was not imprisoned : 

(a.) Even from the letter which he wrote, saying, “ He 
would go himself to Alexandria.” 

(8.) From the first as well as the second document putting 
a difference between his situation and that of the imprisoned 
bishops. 

(y.) Finally, from these words of Socrates :' “ During Peter's 
flight, on account of the persecution then raging, Meletius 
allowed himself to hold ordinations.” We will admit, in 
passing, the fact that Archbishop Peter, like Dionysius the 
Great and S. Cyprian, had fled during the persecution, and 
was absent from Alexandria, because it is of great importance 
in judging of the value of other information from the same 
sources. 

4th. According to the second document, Meletius despised 
the exhortations of the four imprisoned bishops, and would 
not enter into relation either with them or with Archbishop 
Peter; and after the death of these bishops he went himself 
to Alexandria, where he united with Arius and Isidore, ex- 
communicated the episcopal visitors appointed by Peter, and 
ordained two others. 

5th. Archbishop Peter, being informed of all these things, 
recommended from his retreat all the faithful not to com- 
municate with Meletius. 

The offence of Meletius, then, consisted in his having 
introduced himself without any right into other dioceses, and 
in having given holy orders. It was not so much the neces- 
sity of the Church as his own arrogance and ambition which 
impelled him to this step. Epiphanius? and Theodoret? 
tell us that Meletius came next in rank to the Bishop of 
Alexandria, that he was jealous of his primate, and wished to 
profit by his absence, in order to make himself master and 
primate of Egypt. 

The second source of information upon the origin of the 


1 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 24. 2 [piph. Heres. 68. 1. 
3 Theod. Her. fabul. iv. 7. 
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Meletians is composed of some expressions of §, Athanasius, 
and of the ecclesiastical historian Socrates. Athanasius, who 
had had much to do with the Meletians, says— 

(a.) In his Apology:' “The latter (Peter Archbishop of 
Alexandria) in a synodical assembly deposed Melitius (Atha- 
nasius always writes Medirios), who had been convicted of 
many offences, and particularly of having offered sacrifice to 
idols. But Melitius did not appeal to another synod, neither 
did he try to defend himself; but he raised a schism, and to 
this day his followers do not call themselves Christians, but 
Melitians. Shortly afterwards he began to spread invectives 
against the bishops, particularly against Peter, and subse- 
quently against Achillas and Alexander” (who were Peter's 
two immediate successors). 

(@.) The same work of S. Athanasius? furnishes us also 
with the following information: “From the times of the 
bishop and martyr Peter, the Melitians have been schismatics 
and enemies of the Church: they injured Bishop Peter, 
maligned his successor Achillas, and denounced Bishop Alex- 
ander to the Emperor.” 

(y.) S. Athanasius in a third passage says:* “The Melitians 
are impelled by ambition and avarice.” And: “They were 
declared schismatics fifty-five years ago, and thirty-six years 
ago the Arians were declared heretics.” 

(8.) Finally, in a fourth passage:* “The Eusebians knew 
well how the Melitians had behaved against the blessed 
martyr Peter, then against the great Achillas, and finally 
against Alexander of blessed memory.” 

Socrates agrees so well in all concerning the Meletians 
with what Athanasius says, that it might be supposed that 
Socrates had only copied Athanasius.° 

Here is an epitome of the facts given by both: 

1. They accuse Meletius of having offered sacrifice to the 
gods during the persecution. The three documents analysed 
above do not say a word of this apostasy, neither does Sozomen 
mention it; and 8. Epiphanius gives such praises to Meletius, 


4 Contra Arianos, n. 59. 2 Apologia contra Arianos, No. 11. 
3 Athanas. ad episc. digypti et Libya, c. 22. 4 Ibid. c 23. 


$ Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 6, p. 14, ed. Mog. 
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that certainly he did not even suspect him of this apostasy. 
It may also be said with some reason, that such consideration 
would not have been shown to Meletius and his followers 
by the Synod of Nicewa if he had really offered sacrifice to 
idols! 

On the other hand, it cannot be admitted that S. Athana- 
sius should have knowingly accused Meletius of a crime which 
he had not committed. The whole character of this great man 
is opposed to such a supposition; and besides, the commonest 
prudence would have induced him to avoid making an accu- 
sation which he knew to be false, in a public work against 
declared adversaries. It is much more probable that such 
reports were really circulated about Meletius, as other bishops, 
eg. Eusebius of Ceesarea, were subjected to the like calumny. 
‘What may perhaps have occasioned these rumours about 
Meletius, is the fact that for some time” this bishop was 
able to traverse Egypt without being arrested, and ordained 
priests at Alexandria and elsewhere; whilst bishops, priests, 
and deacons who were firm in the faith were thrown into 
prison, and shed their blood for their holy faith. 

2. Athanasius and Socrates reproach Meletius with having 
despised, calumniated, and persecuted the Bishops of Alexan- 
dria, Peter, Achillas, and Alexander. 

3. By comparing the expressions of 8. Athanasius with the 
original documents analysed above, we are able to determine 
almost positively the period of the birth of the Meletian 
schism. Athanasius, indeed, agrees with the three original 
documents, in affirming that it broke out during the episcopate 
of Peter, who occupied the throne of Alexandria from the year 
300 to 311. 5S. Athanasius gives us a much more exact date 
when he says that the Meletians had been declared schismatics 
fifty-five years before. Unfortunately we do not know in 
what year he wrote the work in which he gives this infor- 
mation. It is true that S. Athanasius adds these words to 
the text already quoted: “For thirty-six years the Arians 
have been declared heretics.” If 8. Athanasius is alluding 
to the condemnation of Arianism by the Council of Nicza, 


1 Walch, Ketzergesch. Thi. iv. 8, 391 f. 
4 Epiphanius says that he was subsequently imprisoned in his turn, 
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he must have written this work in 361, that is to say, thirty- 
six years after the year 325, when the Council of Nicza 
was held;* but others, and particularly the learned Benedic- 
tine Montfaucon, reckon these thirty-six years from the year 
320, when the heresy of Arius was first condemned by the 
Synod of Alexandria. According to this calculation, Atha- 
nasius must have written his Epistola ad Episcopos Aigypti? 
in 356. These two dates, 356 and 361, give us 301 or 306 
as the date of the origin of the schism of Meletius, since it 
was fifty-five years before 356 or 361, according to S. Atha- 
nasius, that the Meletians were condemned. We have there- 
fore to choose between 301 and 306; but we must not forget 
that, according to the original documents, this schism broke 
out during a terrible persecution against the Christians. Now, 
as Diocletian’s persecution did not begin to rage in a cruel 
manner until between the years 303 and 305, we are led to 
place the origin of this schism about the year 304 or 305. 

4, Our second series of original authorities do not say that 
Meletius ordained priests in other dioceses, but 8. Athanasius 
mentions that “Meletius was convicted of many offences.” 
We may suppose that he intended an allusion to these ordi- 
nations, and consequently it would be untrue to say that 
Athanasius and the original documents are at variance. 

5. Neither can it be objected that S. Athanasius men- 
tions a condemnation of Meletius by a synod of Egyptian 
bishops, whilst the original documents say nothing about it, 
for these documents refer only to the first commencement of 
the Meletian schism. Sozomen, besides, is agreed upon this 
point with S. Athanasius, in the main at least. He says :° 
“Peter Archbishop of Alexandria excommunicated the Mele- 
tians, and would not consider their baptism to be valid; 
Arius blamed the bishop for this severity.” It must be 
acknowledged that, according to the right opinion respecting 
heretical baptism, the archbishop was here too severe; but 
also it must not be forgotten that the question of the validity 


1 See above, sec. 10. 

2 Cf. his Admonitio to this letter in Opera Athanas. vol. i. 1, p 212, ed. : 
Patav. Of. Walch, Ketzergesch. Thi. iv. S. 381 f, Thl ii. S. 421. 

3 Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i. 15. 
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of baptism administered by heretics was not raised until later, 
and received no complete and definite solution till 314, at the 
Council of Arles. 

Up to this point, the documents which we have consulted- 
have nothing which is mutually contradictory ; but we can- 
not say as much of the account given us of the Meletian 
schism by S. Epiphanius.' He says: “In Egypt there exists 
a party of Meletians, which takes its name from a bishop of 
the Thebais called Medsjrios. This man was orthodox, and 
in what concerns the faith did not at all separate from the 
Church. . . . He raised a schism, but he did not alter the 
faith. During the persecution he was imprisoned with Peter, 
the holy bishop and martyr (of Alexandria), and with others. 
. . . He had precedence of the other Egyptian bishops, and 
came immediately after Peter of Alexandria, whose auxiliary 
he was. . . . Many Christians had fallen during the perse- 
cution, had sacrificed to idols, and now entreated the con- 
fessors and martyrs to have compassion on their repentance. 
Some of these penitents were soldiers; others belonged to the 
clerical order. These were priests, deacons, etc. There was 
then much hesitation and even confusion among the martyrs: 
for some said that the Japst should not be admitted to peni- 
tence, because this ready admission might shake the faith of 
others. The defenders of this opinion had good reasons for 
them. We must number among these defenders Meletius, 
Peleus, and other martyrs and confessors: all wished that 
they should await the conclusion of the persecution before 
admitting the /apst to penitence. They also demanded that 
those clergy who had fallen should no longer exercise the 
functions of their office, but for the rest of their lives should 
remain in lay communion.” The holy Bishop Peter, mer- 
ciful as he ever was, then made this request: “ Let us receive 
them if they manifest repentance; we will give them a pen- 
ance to be able afterwards to reconcile them with the Church. 
We will not refuse them nor the clergy either, so that shame 
and the length of time may not impel them to complete per- 
dition.” Peter and Meletius not agreeing upon this point, a 
division arose between them; and when Archbishop Peter 

1 Epiph. Heres, 68. 1-4, 
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perceived that his merciful proposition was formally set aside 
by Meletius and his party, he hung his mantle in the middle 
of the dungeon as a sort of curtain, and sent word by a 
deacon: “ Whoever is of my opinion, let him come here; 
and let whoso holds that of Meletius go to the other side.” 
Most passed over to the side of Meletius, and only a few to 
Peter. From this time the two parties were separate in their 
prayers, their offerings, and their ceremonies. Peter after- 
wards suffered martyrdom, and the Archbishop Alexander 
was his successor. Meletius was arrested with other con- 
fessors, and condemned to work in the mines of Palestine.! 
On his way to exile Meletius did what he had before done in 
prison,—ordained bishops, priests, and deacons, and founded 
churches of his own, because his party and that of Peter 
would not have communion with each other. The successors 
of Peter called theirs the Catholic Church, whilst the Mele- 
tians named theirs the Church of the Martyrs. Meletius went 
to Eleutheropolis, to Gaza, and to Aelia (Jerusalem), and 
everywhere ordained clergy. He must have remained a long 
time in the mines; and there also his followers and those of 
Peter would not communicate together, and assembled in 
different places for prayer. At last they were all delivered. 
Meletius still lived a long time, and was in friendly relations 
with Alexander, the successor of Bishop Peter. He occupied 
himself much with the preservation of the faith. Meletius 
lived at Alexandria, where he had a church of his own. It 
was he who first’ denounced the heresy of Arius to Bishop 
Alexander. 

We see that Epiphanius gives the history of the Meletian 
schism in quite a different way from S. Athanasius and the 
original documents. According to him, the origin of this 
schism was the disagreement between Meletius and Peter on 
the subject of the admission of the dapsi, and particularly 
about the clergy who had fallen. In this business Meletius 
had not been so severe as the Novatians, but more so than 
his archbishop, who had shown too much mercy,—so much 
so that the right appeared to be undoubtedly on his side. In 
order to explain this contrast, it has often been supposed that 

1Cf. Euseb. de Martyr. Palest. c. 7. 
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Epiphanius took a notice composed by a Meletian as the 
foundation of his own account, and that he was thus led to 
treat Meletius much too favourably. But it seems to me 
that it may be explained more satisfactorily. 8. Epiphanius 
relates, that on his way to the mines, Meletius founded a 
Church for his party at Eleutheropolis. Now Eleutheropolis 
was the native country of 8. Epiphanius, consequently he 
must have known many of the Meletians personally in his 
youth. These fellow-countrymen of 8. Epiphanius would 
doubtless make him acquainted with the origin of their party, 
placing it in the most favourable light; and subsequently S. 
Epiphanius would give too favourable an account of them in 
his work, 

It may now be asked, What is the historical value of S. 
Epiphanius’ history? I know that very many Church his- 
torians have decided in its favour, and against Athanasius ; 
but since the discovery of original documents, this opinion is 
no longer tenable, and it must be acknowledged that S. 
Epiphanius was mistaken on the principal points.’ 

a. According to Epiphanius, Meletius was imprisoned at 
the same time as Peter. Now the original documents prove 
that, at the time of the commencement of the schism, neither 
Peter nor Meletius was in prison. 

b. According to 8. Epiphanius, Bishop Peter of Alexan- 
dria was too merciful towards the laps; but the penitential 
canons of this bishop present him in quite another light, and 
prove that. he knew how to keep a wise middle course, and 
to proportion the penance to the sin.” He who had borne 
torture for a long time before allowing himself to be con- 
quered by the feebleness of the flesh, was to be less severely 
punished than he who had only resisted for a very. short time. 
The slave who, by order of his master, and in his stead, had 
sacrificed to idols, was only punished by a year of ecclesias- 
tical penance, whilst his master was subjected to a penance 
of three years (canons 6 and 7). The tenth canon particu- 
larly forbids that deposed priests should be restored to their 


1 An entirely contrary opinion to ours has been expressed by Walch, Jc. Thl. 
iv. 8. 378. 
2 Muusi, i, 1270, can. 1, 2, 3, 5, 
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cures, and that anything but lay communion should be granted 
to them. Peter therefore here teaches exactly what 8. Epi- 
phanius supposes to be the opinion of Meletius, and what, 
according to him, Peter refused to admit. 

c. 5S. Epiphanius is mistaken again, when he relates that 
Peter was martyred in priscn, as the original documents, and 
8. Athanasius, who had the opportunity of knowing the facts, 
tell us that Peter left his retreat, and excommunicated 
Meletius in a synod. 

d. According to 8. Epiphanius, Alexander was the im- 
mediate successor of Bishop Peter, whilst in reality it was 
Achillas who succeeded Peter, and Alexander succeeded him. 

e. Finally, according to 8. Epiphanius, the schismatic 
Meletius, although having a separate church at Alexandria, 
was on the best terms with Archbishop Alexander, and de- 
nounced the heresy of Arius to him; but the whole conduct 
of Meletius towards the Archbishop of Alexandria, and the 
part taken by the Meletians in the Arian heresy, give much 
more credibility to the assertion of S. Athanasius. Meletius, 
according to him, despised and persecuted Bishop Alexander, 
as he had before done his predecessors on the throne of 
Alexandria. : 

We have exhausted the three sources of information already 
mentioned. Those remaining for us to consult have neither 
the importance, nor the antiquity, nor the historical value of 
the three first. Among these documents there are, however, 
two short accounts by Sozomen and Theodoret,’ which deserve 
consideration, and which agree very well with the original docu- 
ments, and in part with what is said by S. Athanasius. We 
have already made use of these accounts. As for 8. Augustine, 
he mentions the Meletians only casually, and says nothing as 
to the origin of the sect; besides, he must have had before 
him the account of Epiphanius.’ 

The great importance of the Meletian schism decided the 
Council of Nicza to notice it, especially as, in the Emperor’s 
mind, the principal object of the Council was to restore peace 
to the Church. Its decision on this matter has been preserved 


1 Theodor. Hist. Eccles. i, 9, and Heret. fabul. iv. 7. 
2 Augustine, de Heres. c. 48; Walch, lc. S. 858, 362, 366. 
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to us in the synodical letter of the Egyptian bishops,’ ete., 
who speak in these terms of the Meletian schism, after having 
treated of the heresy of Arius: “It has also been necessary 
to consider the question of Meletius and those ordained by 
him ; and we wish to make known to you, beloved brethren, 
what the Synod has decided upon this matter. The Synod 
desired, above all things, to show mercy; and seeing, on 
carefully considering all things, that Meletius does not deserve 
consideration, it has been decided that he should remain in 
his city, but without having any authority there, and without 
the power of ordination, or of selecting the clergy. He is 
also forbidden to go into the neighbourhood or into any other 
town for such an object. Only the simple title of bishop 
should remain to him; and as for the clergy ordained by 
him, it is necessary to lay hands upon them again,? that they 
may afterwards be admitted to communion with the Church, 
to give them their work, and to restore to them the honours 
which are their due; but in all dioceses where these clergy 
are located, they should always come after the clergy ordained 
by Alexander. As for those who, by the grace of God and 
by their prayers, have been preserved from all participation 
in the schism, and have remained inviolably attached to the 
Catholic Church, without giving any cause for dissatisfaction, 
they shall preserve the right of taking part in all ordinations, 
of presenting such and such persons for the office of the 
ministry, and of doing whatever the laws and economy of 
the Church, allow. If one of these clergy should die, his 
place may be supplied by one newly admitted (that is to say, 
a Meletian); but on the condition that he should appear 
worthy, that he should be chosen by the people, and that 
the Bishop of Alexandria should have given his consent to 
such election.” These stipulations were to be applied to all 
the Meletians. There was, however, an exception made with 
Meletius, that is to say, that the rights and prerogatives of a 
bishop were not retained to him, because they well knew his 


1Jn Socrat. Hist. Eccles. i. 9; Theodor. Hist. Eccles. i. 9; Gelasius, lc. lib. 
ii. c. 33, , 

2 That is to say, that the ordinatiow was not to be repeated, but simply male 
valid. Cf. Tillemont, A/émoires, etc., vol. vi. note 12, sur le Cuncile de Nicée. 
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incorrigible habit of putting everything in disorder, and also 
his precipitation. Therefore, that he might not continue to 
do as he had done before, the Council took from him all 
power and authority. 

“This is what particularly concerns Egypt and the Church 
of Alexandria. If any other decree has been made in the 
presence of our dear brother of Alexandria, he will acquaint 
you with it when he returns amongst you; for in all that the 
Synod has done, he has been a guide and a fellow-worker.” 

It was probably on account of the Meletians, and to cut 
short the pretensions of Meletius, who desired to withdraw 
himself from the authority of the Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
to set himself up as his equal,’ that the Synod of Nica made 
this plain declaration in its sixth canon: “ The ancient order 
of things must be maintained in Egypt, in Libya, and in 
Pentapolis; that is to say, that the Bishop of Alexandria shall 
continue to have authority over the other bishops, having the 
same relation as exists with the Bishop of Rome. The ancient 
rights of the Churches shall also be protected, whether at 
Antioch or in the other bishoprics. It is evident, that if one 
should become a bishop without the consent of his metro- 
politan, he could not, according to the order of the great 
Synod, retain this dignity; but if, from a pure spirit of 
contradiction, two or three should oppose an election which 
the unanimity of all the others renders possible and legal, in 
such a case the majority must carry the day.” ” 

The Synod had hoped to gain the Meletians by gentleness ; 
but it succeeded so little, that after the Nicene Synod. they 
became more than ever enemies to the Church, and by uniting 
with the Arians, did a thousand times more harm than they 
had done before. Also, in speaking of this admission of the 
Meletians into the Church, decreed by the Council of Nicza, 
8. Athanasius rightly said, “ Would to God it had never taken 
place !”* In the same passage we learn from 8. Athanasius, 
that in order to execute the decree of the Council of Nicea, 
Alexander begged Meletius to give him a list of all the bishops, 

1 Theodor. Heret. fabul. iv. 7. 
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priests, and deacons who formed his party. Alexander wished 
to prevent Meletius from hastening to make new ordinations, 
to sell holy orders for money, and thus to fill the Church with 
a multitude of unworthy clergy, abusing the mercy of the 
Council of Nicaea. Meletius remitted, indeed, the desired list 
to the Archbishop of Alexandria, and subsequently Athanasius 
inserted it in his Apologia against the Arians. We see from 
it that the Meletians numbered in Egypt twenty-nine bishops, 
including Meletius; and at Alexandria, four priests, three 
deacons, and a military almoner. Meletius himself gave this 
list to Alexander, who doubtless made these ordinations valid, 
in obedience to the Council of Nicza." 

According to the ordinance of Nica, Meletius remained in 
“his city,” Lycopolis ; but after the death of Bishop Alexander, 
through the mediation of Eusebius of Nicomedia, that alliance 
was entered into between the Meletians and the Arians which 
was so unfortunate for the Church, and particularly for S. 
Athanasius, in which Meletius took part? It is not known 
when he died. He nominated as his successor his friend 
Jobn, who, after being maintained in his office by the 
Eusebians at the Council of Tyre in 335, was driven into 
exile by the Emperor Constantine. The best known of the 
Meletians are—Bishop Arsenius, who, it is said, had had one 
hand cut off by S. Athanasius; Bishop Callinicus of Pelusium, 
who at the Council of Sardica was a decided adversary of S. 
Athanasius; the hermit Paphnutius, who must not be mis- 
taken for the bishop of the same name who at the Council of 
Nicaea was the defender of the marriage of priests ;* and the 
pretended priest Ischyras, who was among the principal ac- 
cusers' and most bitter enemies of 8. Athanasius. We shall 
afterwards have occasion to speak of the part taken by the 
Meletians in the troubles excited by the heresy of Arius; 
suffice it here to say, that this schism existed in Egypt until 


1 Athanas. l.c. c. 72. The above shows that 8. Epiphanius was mistaken in 
supposing (Heres. 68. 3) that Meletius was dead before the Nicene Council. We 
cannot, however, be sure that he was present in person there. Cf. Walch, lc. 
8. 390. 

2 Athanas. Apologia, c. 59; Epiphan. Hares. 68. 6; Theodor. Hist. Eccl. 
i, 26. 

3 Sozom. ii. 31. ¢ Tillem. lc. vi. 100, 
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the middle of the fifth century, as is attested by Socrates and 
Theodoret, both contemporaries.’ The latter mentions espe- 
cially some very superstitious Meletian monks who practised 
the Jewish ablutions.? But after the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, the Meletians altogether disappear from history. 


Sec. 41. Number of the Nicene Canons, 


The Synod of Nicza also set forth a certain number of 
canons or prescriptions on discipline; but there has been 
much discussion as to the number. We give here our opinion 
upon this question, which we have before discussed in the 
Tiibinger Theologische Quartalschrift. 

Let us see first what is the testimony of those Greek and 
Latin authors who lived about the time of the Council, con- 
cerning the number. 

a. The first to be consulted among the Greek authors is 
the learned Theodoret; who lived about a century after the 
Council of Nicza. He says, in his History of the Church :* 
« After the condemnation of the Arians, the bishops assembled 
once more, and decreed twenty canons on ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline.” 

b. Twenty years later, Gelasius Bishop of Cyzicus, after 
much research into the most ancient documents, wrote a his- 
tory of the Nicene Council.® Gelasius also says expressly 
that the Council decreed twenty canons; and, what is more 
important, he gives the original text of these canons exactly in 
the same order, and according to the tenor which we find 
elsewhere.® 

c. Rufinus is more ancient than these two historians. He 
was born near the period when the Council of Nicza was held, 
and about half a century after he wrote his celebrated history 
of the Church, in which he inserted a Latin translation of 
the Nicene canons. Rufinus also knew only of these twenty 
canons; but as he has divided the sixth and the eighth into 


1 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 8, p. 38, ed. Mog. ; Theodor. Hist. Hecles. i. 9, p. 32, 
ed. Mog. 

2 Theodor. Heret. fabul. iv. 7. 31851, Heft i. S. 49 ff. 

* Theodor. lib. i. ce. 8. ® See above sec. 23. 

6 Lib. ii. c. 30 and 31; in Hard. i. 480 sqq. 
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two parts, he has given twenty-two canons, which are exactly 
the same as the twenty furnished by the other historians.’ 

d. The famous discussion between the African bishops and 
the Bishop of Rome, on the subject of appeals to Rome, gives 
us a very important testimony on the true number of the 
Nicene canons.” The presbyter Apiarius of Sicca in Africa, 
having been deposed for many crimes, appealed to Rome. 
Pope Zosimus (417-418) took the appeal into consideration, 
sent legates to Africa; and to prove that he had the right to 
act thus, he quoted a canon of the Council of Nicza, contain- 
ing these words: “ When a bishop thinks he has been un- 
justly deposed by his colleagues, he may appeal to Rome, and 
the Roman bishop shall have the business decided by judiccs 
in partebus.” The canon quoted by the Pope does not belong 
to the Council of Nicwa, as he affirmed ; it was the fifth canon 
of the Council of Sardica (the seventh in the Latin version). 
What explains the error of Zosimus is, that in the ancient 
copies * the canons of Nicea and Sardica are written consecu- 
tively, with the same figures, and under the common title of 
canons of the Council of Nicea; and Zosimus might optima 
Jide fall into an error which he shared with many Greek 
authors, his contemporaries, who also mixed the canons of 
Niczea with those of Sardica* The African bishops not find- 
ing the canon quoted by the Pope either in their Greek or 
in their Latin copies, in vain consulted also the copy which 
.Bishop Cecilian, who had himself been present at the Council 
of Nicewa, had brought to Carthage.® The legates of the Pope 
then declared that they did not rely upon these copies, and 
they agreed to send to Alexandria and to Constantinople to 
ask the patriarchs of these two cities for authentic copies of 
the canons of the Council of Nicea. The African bishops 


1 Rufinus, Hist. Heel. lib. x. 6 of the entire work, or i. 6 ‘of the continuation. 

2 Spittler (Gesamm. Werke) relates all this in detail, Bd. viii. S. 158 ff. Cf. 
also Ballerini, Opp. S. Leonis M. ii. 358; and Tiibinger Quartalschrift, 1825, 
S. 39. 

3 We have still the proof of this in very ancient mss. Cf. Ballerini, de Anti- 
quis Collectionibus etc. Canonum, p. 380 ; Coustant. Diss. de Antiquis Canonun 
Collect. in Galland. de Vetustis Canonum Coll. i. 78. 

4Cf. Ballerini, de Antiquis Collect. in Galland. lc. p. 289. 

5 Mansi, iv. 406 sq. c. 9; Hard. Le. i. 1244, co. 9 
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desired in their turn that Pope Boniface should take the same 
‘step (Pope Zosimus had died meanwhile in 418), that he 
should ask for copies from the Archbishops of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch! Cyril of Alexandria and Atticus 
of Constantinople, indeed, sent exact and faithful copies of the 
Creed and canons of Nica; and two learned men of Constan- 
tinople, Theilo and Thearistus, even translated these canons 
into Latin. Their translation has been preserved to us in the 
acts of the sixth Council of Carthage, and it contains only 
the twenty ordinary canons? It might be thought at first 
sight that it contained twenty-one canons; but on closer con- 
sideration we see, as Hardouin has proved, that this twenty- 
first article is nothing but an historical notice appended to the 
Nicene canons by the Fathers of Carthage. It is conceived in 
these terms: “ After the bishops had decreed these rules at 
Niczea, and after the holy Council had decided what was the 
ancient rule for the celebration of Easter, peace and unity 
of faith were re-established between the East and the West. 
This is what we (the African bishops) have thought it right to 
add according to the history of the Church.” * 

The bishops of Africa despatched to Pope Boniface the 
copies which had been sent to them from Alexandria and 
Constantinople, in the month of November 419; and subse- 
quently in their letters to Celestine 1. (423-432), successor 
to Boniface, they appealed to the text of these documents.® 

e. All the ancient collections of canons, either in Latin or 
Greek, composed in the fourth, or quite certainly at least in 
the fifth century, agree in giving only these twenty canons to 
Nicea. The most ancient of these collections were made in 
the Greek Church, and in the course of time a very great 
number of copies of them were written. Many of these copies 
have descended to us; many libraries possess copies: thus 
Montfaucon enumerates several in his Bibliotheca Coisliniana. 
Fabricius makes a similar catalogue of the copies in his 


1 Mansi, iii. 834; Hard. i. 943. 2 Mansi, iv. 407; Hard. i. 1246. 

3 Mansi, iv. 407; Hard. i. 1245. 

4 Mansi (iv. 414) has also remarked that this phrase did not ot proceed from the 
Tuthers of the Council of Nicea. 

5 Mansi, iii. 834-839 ; Hard. i. 943-950. 
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Bibliotheca Graca' to those found in the libraries of Turin, 
Florence, Venice, Oxford, Moscow, etc. ; and he adds that these 
copies also contain the so-called apostolic canons, and those 
of the most ancient councils. 

The French bishop John Tilius presented to Paris, in 15407 
as. of one of these Greek collections as it existed in the 
ninth century. It contains exactly our twenty canons of 
Nicea, besides the so-called apostolic canons, those of Ancyra,’ 
etc. Elias Ehinger published a new edition at Wittemberg in 
1614, using a second Ms. which was found at Augsburg ;* 
but the Roman collection of the Councils had before given, in 
1608, the Greek text of the twenty canons of Nica. This 
text of the Roman editors, with the exception of some insig- 
nificant variations, was exactly the same as that of the edition 
of Tilius. Neither the learned Jesuit Sirmond nor his coad- 
jutors have mentioned what manuscripts were consulted in 
preparing this edition ; probably they were manuscripts drawn 
from several libraries, and particularly from that of the 
Vatican.” The text of this Roman edition passed into all 
the following collections, even into those of Hardouin and 
Mansi; while Justell in his Bibliotheca juris Canonict, and 
Beveridge in his Synodicon (both of the eighteenth century), 
give a somewhat different text, also collated from mss., and 
very similar to the text given by Tilius. Bruns, in his recent 
Bibliotheca Ecclesiastica,’ compares the two texts. Now all 
these Greek Mss., consulted at such different times, and by 
all these, editors, acknowledge only twenty canons of Nica, 
and always the same twenty which we possess. 

The Latin collections of the canons of the Councils also 
give the same result,—for example, the most ancient and the 
most. remarkable of all, the Prisca,’ and that of Dionysius the 
Less, which was collected about the year 500. The testi- 


1 Ed. Harless, xii. 148 sq. Cf. Ballerini, Uc. p. 253. 

2 One volume in quarto. 3 Fabricius, lc. p. 196. * Fabricius, l.c. p. 197. 

5 See the preface which Sirmond wrote for this edition, and the index to the 
first volume of the Roman collection. This preface is also printed in the works 
of Sirmond—Sirmondi Opera, iv. 437, ed. Venet. 1728. 

§i. 14 sq. 

‘It is true that the Prisca (Mansi, vi. 1114) seems to give twenty-one canons 
of Nicwa, but that is because it divides canon 19 into two, 
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mony of this latter collection is the more important for the 
number twenty, as Dionysius refers to the Greca auctoritas.! 

f. Among the later Eastern witnesses we may further 
mention Photius, Zonaras, and Balsamon. Photius, in his 
Collection of the Canons, and in his Nomécanon, as well as the 
two other writers in their commentaries upon the canons of 
the ancient Councils, quote only and know only of twenty 
canons of Nica, and always those which we possess.” 

g. The Latin canonists of the middle ages also acknow- 
ledge only these twenty canons of Nicea. We have proof of 
this in the celebrated Spanish collection, which is generally 
but erroneously attributed to S. Isidore (it was composed at 
the commencement of the seventh century*), and in that of 
Adrian (so called because it was offered to Charles the Great 
by Pope Adrian 1). The celebrated Hincmar Archbishop of 
Rheims, the first canonist of the ninth century, in his turn 
attributes only twenty canons to the Council of Nicewa; and 
even the pseudo-Isidore assigns it no more. 

In the face of these numerous and important testimonies 
from the Greek Church and the Latin, which are unanimous 
in recognising only twenty canons of Nica, and exactly 
those which have been handed down to us, we cannot con- 
sider authentic the Latin letter which is pretended to have 
been written to Pope Marcus by 8. Athanasius, in which it is 
said that the Council of Nica promulgated first of all forty 
Greek canons, then twenty Latin canons, and that afterwards 
the Council reassembled, and unitedly ordained these seventy 
canons.’ A tradition, erroneously established in the East, 
may have caused this letter to be accepted. We know, 
indeed, that in some Eastern countries it was believed that 
the Council of Nicza had promulgated this number of canons, 


1 Cf. Mansi, ii. 678 ; and Ballerini, U.c. p. 473. 

2 In Justell, lc. ii. 793, 813 sq.; Beveridge, Synod. vol. i. 

3 Cf. Ballerini, dc. p. 512; Walter, Kirchenrecht, 11 Aufl. 8. 151. The 
Spanish collection was edited at Madrid in 1821. 

4 Justell, lc. Preef. p. 9. 

5 See Athanasii Opp. ed. Bened. Patav. ii. 599. The learned Benedictine 
Montfaucon says (/.c. p. 597), speaking of this letter, and of some others which 
are also spurious: Sane commentis sunt et mendaciis resperse exque variis 
locis consarcinate, ut ne umbram quidem yracirnres referant. 
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and some collections do contain seventy. Happily, since the 
sixteenth century we have been in possession of these pre- 
tended canons of Nicsa; we can therefore judge them with 
certainty. 

The first who made them known in the West was the 
Jesuit J. Baptista Romanus, who, having been sent to Alex- 
andria by Pope Paul 1v., found an Arabic Ms. in the house 
of the patriarch of that city, containing eighty canons of 
the Council of Nicza.’ He copied the ms., took his copy to 
Rome, and translated it into Latin, with the help of George 
of Damascus, a Maronite archbishop. The learned Jesuit 
Francis Turrianus interested himself in this discovery, and 
had the translation of Father Baptista revised and improved 
by a merchant of Alexandria who was in Rome. About the 
same time another Jesuit, Alphonso Pisanus, composed a 
Latin history of the Council of Nicza, with the help of the 
work of Gelasius of Cyzicus, which had just been discovered ; 
and at his request Turrianus communicated to him the Latin 
translation of the Arabic canons. Pisanus received them into 
his work.? In the first edition® the testimony of the pre- 
tended letter of S. Athanasius to Marcus caused him to reduce 
the eighty canons to seventy; but in the subsequent editions 
he renounced this abbreviation, and published all the eighty 
canons in the order of the Arabic ms. It was in this way 
that the Latin translation of the eighty so-called Arabic 
canons of Nicewa passed into the other collections of the 
Councils, particularly into that of Venice and of Binius. 
Some more recent collections, however, adopted the text of 
a later translation, which Turrianus had made. 

Shortly after the first edition of Alphonso Pisanus ap- 
peared, Turrianus made the acquaintance of a young con- 
verted Turk called Paul Ursinus, who knew Arabic very 
well, and understood Latin and Italian. Turrianus confided 
to him a fresh translation of the eighty Arabic canons. 
Ursinus, in preparing it, made use of another ancient Arabian 


1 This Ms. was subsequently bought by Joseph Simon Assemani of the Coptic 
patriarch John ; it is now in the Vatican Library. Cf. Angelo Mai, Pref. p. 5 
to the tenth volume of his Scriptorwm vet. nova Collectio. 

? Lib. iti, 3 Dilling 1572, 
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Ms., discovered in the library of Pope Marcellus m. (1555). 
This second MSs. agreed so well with that of Alexandria, that 
they might both be taken for copies from one and the same 
original. Turrianus published this more accurate transla- 
tion in 1578. He accompanied it with notes, and added a 
Proémium, in which he tried to prove that the Council of 
Niczea promulgated more than twenty canons.’ All the collec- 
tions of the Councils since Turrianus have considered his posi- 
tion as proved, and have admitted the eighty canons? 

In the following century, the Maronite Abraham Echellensis 
made the deepest researches with reference to the Arabic 
canons of the Council of Nicaea; and they led him to the 
opinion that these canons must have been collected from 
different Oriental nations, from the Syrians, Chaldeans, Maron- 
ites, Copts, Jacobites, and Nestorians, and that they had been 
translated into many Oriental languages, At the same time 
he started, and with truth, the suggestion that these Oriental 
collections were simply translations of ancient Greek originals, 
and that consequently in the Greek Church too they must 
have reckoned more than twenty canons of Nica? After 
having compared other Arabian Mss. which he had obtained, 
Echellensis gave a fresh Latin translation of these canons at 
Paris in 1645. According to these mss., there were eighty- 
four canons instead of eighty. However, this difference arose 
much more from the external arrangement than from the 
canons themselves. Thus the thirteenth, seventeenth, thirty- 
second, and fifty-sixth canons of Turrianus were each divided 
into two in the translation by Abraham Echellensis; on the 
other hand, the forty-third and eighty-third of Echellensis 
each formed two canons in the work of Turrianus. The 
twenty-ninth, thirty-seventh, and forty-first of A. Echellensis 
are wanting in Turrianus; but, again, Echellensis has not the 
forty-fifth canon of Turrianus. A superficial study of these 
two collections of canons would lead to the conclusion that 
they were almost identical; but it is not so, The corre- 


1 At the end of his Latin translation of the Constit. Apostol. 

%¢@.9. Mansi, ii. 947 sqq.; Hard. i. 463 sqq. Most of our information re- 
specting the eighty Arabic canons is taken from the Proémium of P. Turrianus. 

* Mansi, ii, 1071, 1072. 
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sponding canons in the two translations sometimes have an 
entirely different meaning. We can but conclude either that 
the Arabian translators understood the Greek original diffe- 
rently, or else that the mss. which they used showed consider- 
able variations. The latter supposition is the most probable ; 
it would explain how the eighty-four Arabian canons contain 
the twenty genuine canons of Nica, but often with consider- 
able changes. Without reckoning these eighty-four canons, 
Echellensis has also translated into Latin, and published, a 
considerable number of ecclesiastical decrees, Ssatumacets, 
constitutiones, also attributed to the Nicene Council. He 
added to this work a Latin translation of the Arabic preface, 
which preceded the entire collection in the Ms., together 
with a learned dissertation in defence of the eighty-four 
canons, with a good many notes. Mansi! has retained all 
these articles, and Hardouin? has also reproduced the prin- 
cipal part of them. 

It is certain that the Orientals believed the Council of 
Nicza to have promulgated more than twenty canons: the 
learned Anglican Beveridge has proved this, reproducing an 
ancient Arabic paraphrase of the canons of the first four 
(Ecumenical Councils. According to this Arabic paraphrase, 
found in a Ms. in the Bodleian Library, the Council of Nicea 
must have put forth three books of canons: the first contain- 
ing eighty-four canons, referring to priests, monks, etc.; the 
second containing the first twenty authentic canons ; the third 
being only a series of rules for kings and superiors, etc? The 
Arabic paraphrase of which we are speaking gives a para- 
phrase of all these canons, but Beveridge took only the part 
referring to the second book, that is to say, the paraphrase 
of the twenty genuine canons; for, according to his view, 
which, as we shall show, was perfectly correct, it was only 
these twenty canons which were really the work of the 
Council of Nica, and all the others were falsely attributed 
to it. The little that Beveridge gives us of the paraphrase 
of the first book of the pretended canons shows, besides, that 
this first book tolerably coincided with the fifteen decrees 


* Mansi, ii. 982-1082. 2 Hard. i. 478-528 
2 Beveregius, Synodicon sive Pandecte Canonum, Oxon. 1672, i. 686. 
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edited by Echellensis, which concern monks, abbots, and 
abbesses.' Renaudot informs us that the third book of the 
Arabic paraphrase proves that the third book of the canons 
contained also various laws by Constantine, Theodosius, and 
Justinian.” Beveridge believed this paraphrase to be the 
work of an Egyptian priest named Joseph, who lived in the 
fourteenth century, because that name is given in the Ms. 
accompanied by that chronological date ; but Renaudot proves* 
conclusively that the Egyptian priest named Joseph had 
been only the possessor of the Ms. which dated from a much 
earlier period. 

However it may be as to the latter point, it is certain 
that these Arabic canons are not the work of the Council of 
Nicza: their contents evidently prove a much more recent 
origin, Thus: 

a. The thirty-eighth canon (the thirty-third in Turrianus) 
ordains that the Patriarch of Ephesus should proceed to 
Constantinople, which is the urbs regia, ut honor sit regno et 
sacerdotio simul. This decree therefore supposes that Byzan- 
tium was then changed into Constantinople, and that it had 
become the imperial residence. Now this change did not 
take place until about five years after the Council of Nica. 
At the period when the Council was held, Byzantium was 
still quite an insignificant town, almost reduced to ruins by 
a previous devastation.® The bishopric of Constantinople 
was only raised to the dignity. of a patriarchate by the second 
and fourth Ccumenical Councils.® Therefore this canon, 
translated into Arabic, could not have belonged to the Council 
of Nicza, and does not date back further than the fourth 
(Ecumenical Council. 

b. The forty-second canon of A. Echellensis (thirty-sixth 
in Turrianus) forbids the Ethiopians to elect a patriarch : 
their spiritual head was to bear only the title of Catholicus, 

1 Mansi, ii. 1011 sqq. 

2 Renaudot, Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum Jacobilarum, Paris 
1718, p. 75. ‘ 

3 Pref. p. xix. sq. 2B. 20 
5 Tillemont, Hist. des Emper. iv. 230 sq.; Baron. ad ann, 330, n. 1; Iselin, 


Hist. Lexik. art. ‘‘Constantinopel.” 
6 A, 381, can. 3; and a. 451, can. 28, 
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and to be under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, etc. This canon also betrays a more recent origin 
than the time of the Council of Nicea. At that period, in- 
deed, Ethiopia had no bishop; hardly had S. Frumentius 
begun the conversion of its people; and it was only subse- 
quently, when 8. Athanasius was already Archbishop of Alex- 
andria, that 8. Frumentius made him acquainted with the good 
results of his missions, and was consecrated by him bishop 
to the new converts.’ Our canon, on the contrary, supposes 
a numerous episcopate to be then existing in Ethiopia, and 
its head, the Catholicus, to be desirous to free himself from 
the mother church of Alexandria. This canon, as well as 
others quoted by Turrianus and by A. Kchellensis, assumes 
that the institution of patriarchates was then in full vigour, 
which was not the case at the time of the Council of Nicea.? 

c. Peter de Marca® has already proved the forty-third 
canon of the text of A. Echellensis (thirty-seventh in Turr.) 
to be more recent than the third Gcumenical Council of 
Ephesus (431). This Council of Ephesus rejected the pre- 
tensions of the Patriarch of Antioch respecting the choice of 
the bishops of Cyprus.* According to Marca’s demonstration, 
this dependence of Cyprus upon the see of Antioch cannot 
be verified before the year 900: for in the time of the 
Emperor Leo the Wise (911), we know, from the WNotitia of 
his reign, that Cyprus was not then dependent upon Antioch ; 
whilst this Arabian canon makes out that this submission 
was already an accomplished fact, disputed by no one.? 

d. The fifty-third canon (forty-ninth in Turr.), which con- 
demns simony, has its origin from the second canon of the 
fourth Cicumenical Council of Chalcedon.® It is therefore 
evident that it was not formed at Nicea. 

¢. In the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, and forty-second canons 
(c. 33, 34, and 36 in Turr.), the Bishop of Seleucia, Almo- 
dajen, is already called Catholicus,—a dignity to which he 

1 See the author’s dissertation upon ‘‘ Abyssinia” in the Kirchenlexik. of 
yon Wetzer und Welte. 

2. 8, 83, 35, 37, 46, Turr.; c. 8, 87, 38, 40, 43, 44, 45, Echel. 

3 De concord. sacerdotii et imperii, lib. ii. uv. 9. 


« Mansi, iv. 1470; Hard. i. 1619. 
5 Cf. Bevereg. l.c. vol. ii; Annotationes, p. 212, a 6 Held in 451, 
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did not attain until the sixth century, under the Emperor 
Justinian.’ In this canon, as Seleucia has the Arabian name 
of Almodajen, Renaudot concludes that these canons were 
not formed until the time of Mahomet. 

The Constitutiones, edited by Echellensis, still less than the 
eighty-four canons, maintain the pretension of dating back to 
the Council of Nicza. 

a. The first division of these Constitutions, that de Monachis 
et Anachoretis, presupposes an already strong development 
of monasticism.” It speaks of convents for men and women, 
abbots and abbesses, the management of convents, and the like. 
But we know that, at the time of the Council of Nicea, 
monasticism thus organized had scarcely made its appearance. 
Even in the first times after our Synod, there were none of 
those large convents mentioned in the Arabic canons, but only 
hamlets of monks, consisting of groups of cabins. 

b. The second series of Arabian Constitutions comprises 
nineteen chapters.® It also speaks of convents, abbots, the 
property and possession of convents, ete. (c. 1-10). The 
eighth canon shows that there were already many monks 
who were priests. Now this was certainly not the case at the 
time of the Council of Niczea, when monasticism was in its 
infancy. The ninth chapter speaks of Constantinople as the 
imperial residence (urbs regia), which again betrays a later 
period. 

c. The third series comprises twenty-five chapters. The 
Nicene Creed, which is contained in it, has here already the 
addition which was made to it in the second Gcumenical 
Council, The Arabic Creed, besides, is much longer than 
the genuine one. The Orientals added several phrases, as 
Abraham Echellensis has remarked.? This Arabic Creed 
asserts that Jesus Christ is perfectus homo, vera anima intel- 
lectualt et rationalit preditus; words betraying an intention 
of opposing Apollinarism, as well as those following: duas 
habentes naturas, duas voluntates, duas operationes, in una per- 
sona, etc, which seem to be a protest against the heresy of 
the Monophysites and the Monothelites. 


1 Renaudot, lc. p. 73. 2 Mansi, ii. 1011 sqq. 3 Mansi, ii. 1019 sqy. 
* Mansi, ii. 1080 sqq. 5 Mansi, ii, 1079. 
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Following this Creed, the Arabic text relates, falsely, that 
Constantine entreated the bishops assembled at Nicwa tc 
give the name of Constantinople to Byzantium, and to raise 
his bishopric to the rank of an archbishopric, equal to that 
of Jerusalem.’ 

The decrees of this last series, examined in detail, also 
show that they are more recent than the Council of Nicea, 
by mentioning customs of later origin. Thus the tenth chapter 
commands the baptism of infants ; the twelfth and thirteenth 
chapters, again, concern monks and nuns; the fourteenth 
chapter finds it necessary to forbid that children should be 
raised to the diaconate, and more especially to the priesthood 
and episcopate. 

We may therefore sum up the certain proofs resulting 
from all these facts, by affirming that these Arabic canons 
are not genuine; and all the efforts of Turrianus, Abraham 
Echellensis, and Cardinal d’Aguirre, cannot prevent an im- 
partial observer from coming to this opinion even with regard 
to some of those canons which they were anxious to save, 
while abandoning the others? Together with the authenticity 
of these canons, the hypothesis of Abraham Echellensis also 
vanishes, which supposes them to have been collected by 
Jacob, the celebrated Bishop of Nisibis, who was present at 
the Nicene Synod. They belong to a later period. Assemani 
offers another supposition, supporting it by this passage from 
Ebed-jesu :? “Bishop Maruthas of Tagrit* translated the 
seventy-three canons of Nicea.”* Assemani believes these 
seventy-three canons to be identical with the eighty-four 
Arabic canons, but such identity is far from being proved. 
Even the number of the canons is different; and if it were 
not so, we know, from what we saw above, that several of 
the Arabic canons indicate a more recent period than those of 
Bishop Maruthas. It is probable that Maruthas really trans- 


1 The falseness of all this is evident from the fact that Byzantium was not 
aised by Constantine to the dignity of the metropolis until the year 380. 

2 Cf. Pagi, Orit. in Annales Baron. ad ann. 325, n. 45; Pearson, Vindicia 
Epist. Ignat. P. i. p. 177; Richer, Hist. Cowncils-General, i, 110; Ludovici, 
Pref, ad Ittig. Hist. Concil. Nic. 

3 Sec. xiv. 4 Sec. v. 

5 Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. i. 28, 195 ; Angelo Mai, lc. Pref. p. vii. 
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lated seventy-three canons, supposed to be Nicene; that is 
to say, that he had in his hands one of those mss. spoken of 
above, which contained various collections of canons falsely 
attributed to the Council of Nicza.’ 

It will be asked why in some parts of the East they should 
have attributed so great a number of canons to the Council of 
Nicwa. It is not difficult to explain the mistake. We know, 
indeed, that the canons of various councils were at a very 
early period collected, into one corpus; and in this corpus the 
canons of Nica always had the first place, on account of 
their importance. It happened afterwards, that either acciden- 
tally or designedly, some copyists neglected to give the names 
of the councils to those canons which followed the Nicene. 
We have already seen that even at Rome there was a copy 
containing, sub uno titulo, the canons of Niczea and those of 
Sardica. When these copies were circulated in the East, that 
which might have been foreseen took place in course of time: 
viz., from a want of the spirit of criticism, all the later canons 
which followed after the true canons were attributed to the 
Council of Nicza. 

But it must also be said that certain learned men, especially 
Baronius* and the Spanish Cardinal d’Aguirre,’ have tried 
hard to prove, from the only Greek and Latin memorials, and 
without these Arabic canons, that the Synod of Nicza pub- 
lished more than twenty canons. 

a. The Synod, said Aguirre, certainly set forth a canon on 
the celebration of Easter ; and a proof of this is, that Balsamon, 
in his commentary upon the first canon of Antioch, mentions 
this Nicene canon as being in existence. There must there- 
fore, concludes Aguirre, have been above twenty Nicene 
canons. But it may be answered that the ancient authors 
make no mention of a canon, but only of a simple ordinance, 
of the Council of Nicca respecting the celebration of the 
Easter festival; and it is indeed certain that such a rule was 
-given by the Council, as is proved by the synodical decree.* 
As for Balsamon, he says exactly the contrary to what Car- 


' Cf. Spittler, Geschichte des Canonischen Rechts, 8. 108, note. 
2 Annales, ad ann. 325, n. 156 sqq. 
® Collect. Concil. Hispan. i. 1; Appar. Diss. 8. * Socrat. i. 9. 
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dinal d’Aguirre maintains,—namely, év yobv toils kavoot Tov 
év Nixaia ratépwv toto oby etpytas, eis 5¢ Ta TpaxtiKa THs 
mpwTns cuvddov evpicxerat;! that is to say, “which is not to 
be fownd in the canons of the Fathers of Nicea, but which 
was there discussed.” D’Aguirre evidently did not consult 
the Greek text of Balsamon, but probably made use of the 
inaccurate Latin translation which Schelstrate has given of it.” 
But even admitting that some later writer may have given as a 
canon the Nicene rule about Easter, even the nature of things 
shows that it could only be a disciplinary measure. Perhaps 
also a passage of the Synod held at Carthage in 419 had 
been misunderstood. This Synod says that the Council of 
Nicea re-established the antiguus canon upon the celebration 
of Easter ;? which from the context means, and can mean, only 
this—the ancient rule for the celebration of Easter was re- 
stored by the Council of Nicza, to be observed by the genera- 
tions following. ; 

b, Cardinal d’Aguirre says, in the second place, that if some 
very ancient authors are to be trusted, the acts of the Coun- 
cil of Nicza were very voluminous, and he concludes from 
this that there must have been more than twenty canons; but 
we have explained above that it is very doubtful whether 
these acts contained more than the Creed, the canons, and the 
synodical letter; and even if the acts were really very volu- 
minous, it does not necessarily follow that they contained a 
larger number of canons. The acts of the Council of Ephesus 
are very extensive; but nevertheless that Council published 
only six canons, eight at the most, if we consider as canons 
two decrees which had a special object. 

c. Aguirre suggests further, that the Arians burnt the com- 
plete acts of the Council of Nicsa, and allowed only these 
twenty canons to remain, in order to have it believed that 
the Council had decreed no others. Baronius* also makes a 
similar supposition, but there is not the slightest’ proof of 


1 In Bevereg. lc. i. 430. 2 Concil. Antioch. Antwerp 1681. 

3 Hard. i. 1428, n. 21; Mansi, iv. 415, in the note. 

4 Baronius, ad ann. 325, n. 62. 

5 The letter of S, Athanasius to Mark, speaking of that, is evidently spurious. 
See above, sec. 23. 
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such an act on the part of the Arians; and if the Arians had 
done as he suggests, they would certainly have burnt the 
Creed of Nicvea itself, which contains their most express con- 
demnation. 

d. It is well-nigh superfluous to refute those who have 
maintained that the Synod of Nicza lasted three years, and 
who add that it must certainly have promulgated above 
twenty canons during all that time. The Synod began and 
ended in the year 325: it was after the close of it that the 
Emperor Constantine celebrated his vicennalia.' The supposi- 
tion that the Council lasted for three years is a fable invented 
subsequently by the Orientals; but even were it true, if the 
Council really lasted for three years, one could not therefore 
affirm that it must have promulgated a great number of 
decrees. 

e. The following passage from a letter of Pope Julius 1. 
has been also made use of to prove that the Council of 
Nicza published more than twenty canons: “The bishops at 
Nicea rightly decided that the decrees of one council may be 
revised by a subsequent one.” This letter is to be found in 
the works of S. Athanasius.” But Pope Julius 1. does not 
say that the Nicene Fathers made a canon of their decision ; 
on the contrary, he appears to consider that it was by their 
example, in judging afresh the Arian question, already judged 
at Alexandria, that the Nicene Fathers authorized these re- 
visions. 

jf. When the Patriarch of Constantinople, Flavian, appealed 
to Rome against the decision of the Robber-Synod of Ephesus, 
Pope Leo the Great, in two letters addressed to the Emperor 
Theodosius, appealed in his turn to a decree of the Council of 
Nicza, to show that such appeals were permissible? Cardinal 
d’ Aguirre immediately concludes that Pope Leo there quotes 
a canon which is not among the twenty authentic ones. The 
Cardinal did not see that Pope Leo here commits the same 
mistake as Pope Zosimus, by quoting a canon of Sardica as 
one of those passed at Nicza. 


1 The twentieth year of his reign. Upon the duration of the Council of 
Nica, cf. secs. 26 and 44. 
3 Apologia contra Arianos, c. 22, Opp. i. 112, ed. Patav. 3 Epp. 43 and 44, 
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g. It is less easy to explain these words of S. Ambrose, 
quoted by Baronius and Aguirre: Sed prius coynoscamus, non 
solum hoc apostolum de episcopo et presbytero statwisse, sed etiam 
Patres in coneilio Niceeno tractatus addidisse, neque clericwm 
quemdam debere esse, qui secunda conjugia sortitus. An ex- 
amination of this text shows, however, that S. Ambrose does 
not attribute to the Council of Niceza a canon properly so 
called; he uses only the expression tractatus. The Benedic- 
tines of 8. Maur, besides, say very reasonably on this passage 
of 8S. Ambrose: “As Pope Zosimus mistook a canon of Sardica 
for one of Niczea,so S. Ambrose may have read in his collectvo 
of the Acts of Nica some rule de digamis non ordinandis, 
belonging to another synod, and may have thought that this 
rule also emanated from the Council of Nicza.” 

h. We have to examine an expression of S. Jerome, which 
it has been said will show that more than twenty canons 
were promulgated at Nicea. 5S. Jerome says in his Prafatio 
ad librum Judith:* Apud Hebrecos liber Judith inter agio- 
grapha legitur, ewjus auctoritas ad roboranda illa, que in con- 
tentionem veniunt, minus idonea judicatur. .. . Sed quia hune 
librum Synodus Nicena in numero Sanctarum Scripturarum 
legitur computasse, acquieve postulations vestre, etc. If we con- 
clude from these words that the Fathers of Nicza gave a 
canon of the genuine books of the Bible, we certainly draw 
an inference which they do not sustain. The meaning seems 
rather to be this: the Nicene Fathers quoted this book of 
Judith, that is to say, made use of it as a canonical book, and 
so in fact recognised it. In this way the Council of Ephesus 
implicitly acknowledged the Epistle to the Hebrews, by ap- 
proving of the anathemas levelled by Cyril against Nestorius, 
in which this epistle is quoted as a book of the Bible* It is 
true that, in some memorials left to us by the Council of Nicea, 
we find no such quotation from the book of Judith; but the 
difficulty does not lie there: the quotation may have been 
made vivé voce in the Council; and this fact may have been 
laid hold of, and preserved in some document composed by a 


1 Epist. ad Vercellensem episcopum, Opp. ed. Bened, iii. 1127. 
2 Opp. x. 89 ed. Migne, i. 1170 ed. BB. 
8 Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl, l.c. 387, a. 
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member of the Council. Besides, 8. Jerome said only these 
words, “legitur computasse,” that is to say, we read that the 
Council of Nicaea did so. If the Council had really made a 
canon on this subject, 8. Gregory of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, 
and others, would not have subsequently refused to reckon 
the book of Judith in the number of canonical books. S. 
Jerome himself in another passage’ is doubtful of the cano- 
nicity of the book; he therefore can have attached no great 
importance to what he said of the Council of Nicza on the 
subject of the book of Judith. Finally, the Council of Lao- 
dicza, more recent than that of Nica, in its sixtieth canon, 
does not reckon the book of Judith among the canonical books : 
such exclusion would have been utterly impossible if the pre- 
tended canon had been really promulgated at Niceea in 325. 

% It has been attempted also to decide the controversy 
now under consideration by the high authority of 5. Augustine, 
who in his 213th epistle (in earlier editions the 110th) says: 
“ Even in the lifetime of Valerius, I was appointed coadjutor- 
bishop in Hippo, not being aware that this had been pro- 
hibited by the Council of Nicza.” It has been said—and 
Cardinal d’Aguirre especially insisted—that this prohibition 
is not to be found in the twenty canons; but he is mistaken: 
the prohibition is there; it is very explicit in the eighth 
canon.” 

k. We proceed to an objection taken from Pope Innocent 1., 
who says in his twenty-third epistle, that at Niczea it was for- 
bidden that any one should be ordained priest who had served 
in war after his baptism. This prohibition, indeed, is not 
to be found in the twenty Nicene canons; but an attentive 
reading of Innocent 1’s epistle leads us to ask if Innocent 
really considered this prohibition as proceeding from the 
Council of Niceea. He says, in fact: “You know yourselves 
the rules of Nicewa about ordination, tamen aliquam partem, 
que de ordinationibus est provisa, inserendam putavt.” It is 

1 He says of the book of Judith in his Epistola ad Furiam: ‘Si cui tamen 
placet volumen recipere.” Opp. i. 559, ed. Migne ; and Commentar. in Aggeum, 
cap. i. v. 5, 6, p. 1394, t. vi. ed. Migne. 

2 This canon ends with these words, ta wh iv 7 woAss B00 iwienewos wow, 


Mansi, ii. 672. 
3 Mansi, iii. 1068 sq. 
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not known whether the two words aliqua pars ought to be 
understood of a rule of Nicza, or of a rule taken from 
another synod, and treating of the same subject. Innocent 
twice mentions this prohibition to ordain soldiers as priests: 
once in the forty-third epistle,| where he in no way mentions 
the Council of Nicwa: the second time in Ep. i. ¢. 2,” where 
it is true that in the context there is reference to the Council 
of Nica; but in the passage itself, where the Pope recalls 
the prohibition, he does not rest upon the authority of that 
Council. In the passage the word item evidently means 
secundo, and not that the rule following is a decree of Nicza. 
We might even admit that Pope Innocent intended to quote 
a Nicene rule, but that would prove nothing contrary to our 
position. The words quoted by the Pope are those of a 
Council of Turin, as has been thoroughly shown by Labbe.’ 
We must therefore conclude that Innocent made the same 
mistake as his predecessor Zosimus. 

I. Gelasius of Cyzicus gives nine constitutiones,* exclusive 
of the twenty authentic canons; and at the close of Book 11. 
c. 29 he says explicitly, “The bishops of Nicwa gave various 
similar Scatumeéces ;” hence it has been said that he refutes 
our thesis. But these constitutiones are purely dogmatical 
(Adyos SidacKxadixds) : therefore they are not canons, and could 
not have increased the number to more than twenty; but— 
and this is the principal point—they are most certainly 
spurious: none of the ancient writers are acquainted with 
them ; no one among the moderns has endeavoured to defend 
their historical value; most do not even mention them—as, 
for instance, Tulemont and Orsi; and those who quote them 
content themselves with denying their genuineness.* 

m. According to Baronius and d’Aguirre, Socrates® the 


1 Mansi, iii. 1046. 2 Mansi, iii. 1088. 

3 Mansi, iii. 1069, ad marg. 4 Lib. ii. ¢. 30. 

5 See Ittig. Hist. Concil. Nic. § 68, and the quotations accompanying that 
history ; Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen, Leipz. 1780, Bd. i. S. 
438. The second of these diatyposes is probably directed against the Euty- 
chians, and consequently it may be considered as subsequent to the Council of 
Nicea. Dorscheus has written an especial dissertation upon the fifth diatypose 
(on the holy communion). 

6 Socrat. iii. 20. 
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Greek historian of the Church, is erroneously represented as 
having said that the Council of Nica commanded the use 
of the doxology thus worded, “ Glory be to the Father and 
to the Son,” in order to show the equality of the Father and 
the Son; whilst the Arians proposed this form, “Glory be 
to the Father through the Son.” But in the said passage 
Socrates simply affirms that there was one party at Antioch 
which made use of the one form, and another which used the 
other, and that the Arian Bishop Leontius tried to prevent 
the praises of God being sung according to the rapddoors of 
the Council of Nica, that is, to prevent their using forms 
in accordance with the Nicene doctrine. Valesius also re- 
marks, when translating that passage from Socrates, that the 
Greek historian nowhere says what Baronius and Aguirre 
attribute to him.1 We know, indeed, that before the rise of 
the Arian heresy the Fathers of the Church often altered the 
form of the doxology, sometimes saying “ by the Son,” some- 
times “and to the Son.” But as the Arians would not use 
the form “and to the Son,” and persisted in saying “ by the 
Son,” the orthodox in their turn gained the habit of saying 
almost exclusively, without there being any rule on the sub- 
ject, “and to the Son.” If there had been a rule, the orthodox 
bishops would not long subsequently have allowed the form 
“by the Son” to have been used? 

n. Pope Leo appealed repeatedly to the Council of Nica 
to show that the Patriarch of Constantinople wrongfully laid 
claim to a precedency over the Patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch.2 Aguirre hence concludes that the Pope must have 
had Nicene decrees before him which are not among the 
twenty canons recognised as authentic. It is easy to reply 
that S. Leo refers only to the sixth canon of Nica, which 
maintains the Archbishops of Alexandria and Antioch in their 
rights, and consequently implicitly forbids any other bishop 
to be placed above them. 


1Cf. Ludovici, Prefatio ad Ittig. Hist. Concil. Nic. 

2 Vel. Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, Bd. iv. Thi. i. 8. 426 f. ; Ittig, le. 
§ 51. 

3 Epp. 104, 105, 106, e@ Ballerin. vol. i. ; Epp. 78, 79, 80, ed. Quesnel (alias 
53, 54, 55). 
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o. Notwithstanding the efforts of Cardinal d’Aguirre, it 
is impossible to make a serious objection of what was said 
by the second Council of Arles, held about the year 452. 
This Council expresses itself thus: magna synodus antea con- 
stitwit—that whoso falsely accused another of great crimes 
should be excommunicated to their life’s end.? It is perfectly 
true, as has been remarked, that the twenty canons of Nica 
contain no such rule; but it has been forgotten that, in mak- 
ing use of the expression magna synodus, the second Council 
of Arles does not mean the Council of Niceea: it has in view 
the first Council of Arles, and particularly the fourteenth 
canon of that Council.’ 

p. The objection drawn from the Synod of Ephesus* is 
still only specious. The Council of Ephesus relies upon a 
decision of the Council of Nica in maintaining that the 
Church of Cyprus is independent of the Church of Antioch. 
Aguirre thought that this was not to be found in the twenty 
canons; but it is not so, for the Council of Ephesus certainly 
referred to the sixth canon of Nicaea when it said: “The 
canon of the Fathers of Nicea guaranteed to each Church 
the rank which it previously held.” 

g. Again, it has been said that Atticus Bishop of Con- 
stantinople ° alludes to a canon not found among the twenty, 
when he indicates very precisely in a letter who those are, 
according to the rule of the Council of Nicza, who ought to 
have litere formate. But the document bearing the name 
of Bishop Atticus was unknown to the whole of antiquity; 
it belongs only to the middle ages, and has certainly no 
greater value than the pseudo-Isidorian documents.’ But if 
this memorial were authentic (Baronius accepts it as such *), 
it would prove nothing against our position; for Baronius 
himself tells us that the Fathers of Nica deliberated very 
secretly upon the form that the literw formate ought to take, 
but made no canon upon the subject.’ 

y. The last witness of Aguirre has no greater weight. It 


1 Can. 24, ? Hard. ii. 775. 3 Cf. Ludovici, Pray’. ad Ittig, Le. 
4 Actio vii. Mansi, iv. 1468; Hard. i. 1620. 5 Sec. v. 
6 Hard. v. 1453. 7 Tillemont, Mémoires, vi. 288, b. 


8 Ad ann. 325, n. 162 sq. 9 Cf. Natal. Alex. lc. p. 387. 
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is an expression of S. Basil’s} who affirms that the Council 
of Nicza made rules for the punishment of the guilty, that 
future sins might be avoided. Now the canons of Nicewa 
in our possession, as we shall see hereafter, authorize 8. Basil 
to speak in this way.” Some other objections of less import- 
ance not repeated by Aguirre might be noticed, but they have 
been sufficiently exposed and refuted by Natalis Alexander? 


Src. 42. Contents of the Nicene Canons. 


After having determined the number of authentic canons 
of the Council of Niceea, we must now consider more closely 
their contents. The importance of the subject, and the 
historical value that an original text always possesses, has 
decided us to give the Greek text of the acts of the Council 
(according to the editions of Mansi and of Bruns‘), together 
with a translation and a commentary intended to explain 
their meaning. P 

Can, 1. 

Ei wis év voow td iatpdv éxecpoupyyOn, } bd BapBdpev 
e£erunOn, obros peverw ev TO KANp@r ef SE Tis Exytaivor éavTov 
e&érepwe, rovTov Kal év TO KANpw eLeTalouevov TreTadabat tTpo- 
onket, kal éx Tod Sedpo pndéva Tov ToLovTaY ypHvat Tpodryer Bat" 
Horrep S& TodTo MpddyAop, Ste Tept THY emeTNSevovT@Y TO TMpaywA 
Kal ToAwevT@v éavTovs exTéuvew eipntar’ ovTws el Ties bd 


1 Ep. 125, n. 8, vol. iii. p. 216, ed. BB. 

2 Cf. Ludovici, Pref. ad Ittig. Le. 

3 Natal. Alex. Lc. p. 387 sqq. 

4 Mansi, Collectio Concil. ii. 668 sqq. ; Bruns, Canones apostolorum et con- 
ciliorum, sec. iv.-vii. Berol. 1839, i. 14 sqq. Scipio Maffei discovered in the 
last century, in a manuscript of Verona, a very ancient Latin translation of 
the canons of Nicwa different from those already known; for instance, that 
of Dionysius the Less, and of the Prisca. It is printed in the edition of the 
Works of 8. Leo the Great by the Ballerini, iii, 582 sqq., and Mansi, Zc. vi. 
1195 sqq. 7 

5 Among the commentaries which we have used in making ours, we shall 
quote those which were composed in the middle ages by the Greeks Balsamon, 
Zonaras, and Aristenus: they are printed in Beveridge, Synodicon, sive Pandecte 
canonum, Oxon. 1672, i. 58 sqq. Beveridge has also edited one of them in 
the appendix of the second volume of his work, p. 44sqq. Van Espen has 
done the same work in his Commentarius in canones et decreta, etc., Colon. 
1755, p. 85 sqq.; as well as Professor Herbst in the Tiib. Theol. Quartalschri/t, 
1822, S. 30 f£ 
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BapBdpwov 4 Searrotév ebvovyicOncay, ebpicxowro S& ddrdws 
avo, Tos TovovToUs eis KANpoy mpooleTas O KaVeY. 

“Tf a man has been mutilated by physicians during sick- 
ness, or by barbarians, he may remain among the clergy; 
but if a man in good health has mutilated himself, he must 
resign his post after the matter has been proved among the 
clergy, and in future no one who has thus acted should be 
ordained. But as it is evident that what has just been said 
only concerns those who have thus acted with intention, and 
have dared to mutilate themselves, those who have been made 
eunuchs by barbarians or by their masters will be allowed, 
conformably to the canon, to remain among the clergy, if in 
other respects they are worthy.” 

This ordinance of Nicea agrees well with the directions 
contained in the apostolic canons 21-24 inclusive (20-23 
according to another way of numbering them), and it is to 
these apostolic canons that the Council makes allusion by the 
expression 6 xavev. It was not Origen alone who, a long 
time before the Council of Nica, had given occasion for such 
ordinances: we know, by the first apology of S. Justin} that 
a century before Origen, a young man had desired to be muti- 
lated by physicians, for the purpose of completely refuting 
the charge of vice which the heathen brought against the 
worship of Christians. §. Justin neither praises nor blames 
this young man: he only relates that he could not obtain the 
permission of the civil authorities for his project, that he 
renounced his intention, but nevertheless remained virgo all 
his life. It is very probable that the Council of Nicea was 
induced by some fresh similar cases to renew the old in- 
junctions; it was perhaps the Arian Bishop Leontius who 
was the principal cause of it. §. Athanasius,? and after 
him Theodoret® and Socrates, relate in fact that Leontius, a 
Phrygian by birth, and a clergyman at Antioch, lived with a 
subintroducta named Eustolion; and as he could not separate 


! Justin. Apol. c. 29. 

2 Athanasius, Apologia de fuga sua, 2. 25; and Historia Arianorum ad 
monachos, c. 28. 

3 Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. ii. 24. * Socrates, Hist. Eccl. ii. 26. 

6 Tueodoret, Lc. ii, 10, 
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himself from her, and wished to prevent her leaving him, 
mutilated himself. His bishop, Eustathius, had deposed him, 
more especially for this last act; but the Emperor Constan- 
tine afterwards made him by force Bishop of Antioch. 
Leontius became afterwards one of the most bitter opponents 
of S. Athanasius. This ordinance of Niczea was often renewed 
in force by subsequent synods and by bishops; and it has 
been inserted in the Corpus juris canonici,’ 


Can. 2. 

*"Eeid) ToAAG rot brs dvdyxns  GdAXws errevryopévav Tov 
avOpomav éyéveto Tapa Tov Kavova Tov éxkAnoLacTIKOV, BoTE 
avOpétrous amd €Ovixod Biov apt mpocedOovtas TH Titel, Kab 
év dMlyw ypove KatnynOévras evOds ert TO mvEevpaTLKoY NoUTpOV 
dyew, kal dua TO BarticOjvar mpoodyev eis ericKoTiy 7 
mpeaButepeiovy Karas edokev exew, TOD Aovrrod pydéy ToLodTO 
yiverCas' Kal yap kat ypovou Set TS KaTnYoupéve, Kal peta TO 
Banticpa Soxiacias mrelovos' capes yap Td dmrooToNKoy 
ypaupa To réyou My vedputov, va phy tupwlels eis Kpipa 
eurréon Kab Trayida Tod SiaBdorou' et Sé mpoidvtTos Tod ypdvov 
aruxixoy Tt dudprnua ebpeOh mept Td Tpdcwmor, Kat édéyyorTo 
imo 800 ) TpL@v paptUpav, TeTavabw 6 ToLodTOS Tod KAijpou' Oo 
bé mapa tadTa Toby, ws bmevavtTia TH weydry svvddp Opacu- 
VOMEVOS, AUTOS KiVdUVEUTEL TrepL TOY KANpov.” 

“Seeing that many things, either from necessity or on 
account of the pressure of certain persons, have happened 
contrary to the ecclesiastical canon, so that men who have 
but just turned from a heathen life to the faith, and who 
have only been instructed during a very short time, have been 
brought to the spiritual laver, to baptism, and have even 
been raised to the office of priest or bishop, it is right that 
in future this should not take place, for time is required for 
sound instruction in doctrine, and for further trial after 
baptism. For the apostolic word is clear, which says:* 


10. 7, Dist. lv. ; and c. 3, x. (i. 20). 

2 Zoéga has discovered an ancient Coptic translation of this canon ; it was 
published at Paris in 1852 by Pitra, in his Spicilegium Solesmense, i. 525. 
This Coptic translation does not verbally agree with the original Greek text, but 
entirely with its meaning. 

3] Tim. iii. 6. 
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‘Not a novice, lest through pride he fall into condemnation, 
and into the snare of the devil’ If hereafter a cleric is 
guilty of a grave offence, proved by two or three witnesses, 
he must resign his spiritual office. Any one who acts against 
this ordinance, and ventures to be disobedient to this great 
Synod, is in danger of being expelled from the clergy.” 

It may be seen by the very text of this canon, that it was 
already forbidden to baptize, and to raise to the episcopate or 
to the priesthood any one who had only been a catechumen 
for a short time: this injunction is in fact contained in the 
eightieth (seventy-ninth) apostolical canon; and according to 
that, it would be older than the Council of Nicwa. There 
have been nevertheless certain cases in which, for urgent 
reasons, an exception has been made to the rule of the Council 
of Nicewa-—for instance, that of S. Ambrose. The canon of 
Nicea does not seem to allow such an exception, but it might 
be justified by the apostolical canon which says, at the close: 
“Tt is not right that any one who has not yet been proved. 
should be a teacher of others, unless by a peculiar divine 
grace.” The expression of the canon of Nicwa, wuysxdv te 
dudptnpa, is not easy to explain: some render it by the 
Latin words animale peccatum, believing that the Council has 
here especially in view sins of the flesh; but, as Zonaras has 
said, all sins are yuyied duaptiwara. We must then under- 
stand the passage in question to refer to a capital and very 
serious offence, as the penalty of deposition annexed to it 
points out. 

These words have also given offence, ef 8 mpoidvtos Tod 
xpovov; that is to say, “It is necessary henceforward,” etc., 
understanding that it is only those who have been too quickly 
ordained who are threatened with deposition in case they 
are guilty of crime; but the canon is framed, and ought to be 
understood, in a general manner: it applies to all other clergy- 
men, but it appears also to point out that greater severity 
should be shown towards those who have been too quickly 
ordained. Others have explained the passage in this manner: 
“Tf it shall become known that any one who has been too 
quickly ordained was guilty before his baptism of any serious 

-1 Theodor. Hist. Eccl. iv. 6; Rufin. Hist. Leel. ii. 11. 
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offence, he ought to be deposed.” This is the interpretation 
given by Gratian, but it must be confessed that such a transla- 
tion does violence to the text. This is, I believe, the general 
sense of the canon, and of this passage in particular: “ Hence- 
forward no one shall be baptized or ordained quickly. As to 
those already in orders (without any distinction between those 
who have been ordained in due course and those who have 
been ordained too quickly), the rule is that they shall be 
deposed if they commit a serious offence. Those who are 
guilty of disobedience to this great Synod, either by allowing 
themselves to be ordained or even by ordaining others pre- 
maturely, are threatened with deposition ipso facto, and for 
this fault alone.” We consider, in short, that the last words 
of the canon may be understood as well of the ordained as of 
the ordainer. 
Can. 3. 

"Arnyopevoev xaorov 7 peyadn obvodos pte emicKoTr@ 
ponte mpecButépo pnte Siaxdvm pajte Sdws TW TOV ev TO 
Kryjpo éEeivar cuveicantov éyew, mryv ei pur) dpa pytépa 7} 
aberAPnv f Ociav, }) & pova Tpdcwra Tacav browpiav Siarré 
evye.” 

“The great Synod absolutely forbids, and it cannot be per- 
mitted to either bishop, priest, or any other cleric, to have in 
his house a ouvetcaxros (subintroducta), with the exception of 
his mother, sister, aunt, or such other persons as are free from 
all suspicion.” 

In the first ages of the Church, some Christians, clergymen 
and laymen, contracted a sort of spiritual marriage with un- 
married persons, so that they lived together; but there was 
not a sexual, but a spiritual connection between them, for 
their mutual spiritual advancement.? They were known by 
the name of ouveloaxtot, ayarnral, and sorores. That which 
began in the spirit, however, in many cases ended in the flesh ; 
on which account the Church very stringently forbade such 

1 Corpus jur. can. c. i. Dist. 48. 

® Zoéga has discovered a Coptic translation of this canon alse: it was inserted 
by Pitra in the Spicilegium Solesmense, i. 526. The Greek canon is very 
freely translated in it. 


3 Cf. the sermon of 8. Chrysostom, pes robs tyovras wrapbivove cuveirdxraus 5 
and Beveridge, ic. p. 46, b. 
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unions, even with penalties more severe than those with 
which she punished concubinage: for it happened that Chris- 
tians who would have recoiled from the idea of concubinage 
permitted themselves to form one of these spiritual unions, 
and in so doing fell. It is very certain that the canon of 
Nicea forbids this species of union, but the context shows 
moreover that the Fathers had not these particular cases in 
view alone; and the expression cuveicaxros should be under- 
stood of every woman who is introduced (cvveicaxtos) into 
the house of a clergyman for the purpose of living there. If 
by the word ovvefcaxros was only intended the wife in this 
spiritual marriage, the Council would not have said, any 
cvveisaxtos except his mother, etc.; for neither his mother 
nor his sister could have formed this spiritual union with 
the cleric. The injunction, then, does not merely forbid the 
cvveicaxtos in the specific sense, but orders that “no woman 
must live in the house of a cleric, unless she be his mother,” 
etc. Because this interpretation presents itself naturally to 
the mind, several ancient authors have read in the Greek 
text évelcaxtov instead of cvveicaxrov; for instance, the Em- 
peror Justinian in his Novel 123 (c. 29), and Rufinus in his 
translation of the canon.’ Several councils, amongst others 
the second of Tours (c. 11) and the fourth of Toledo (c. 42), 
have also received this reading, but wrongly, as is proved by 
the best Greek manuscripts. Beveridge, 8. Basil, and Diony- 
sius the Less read cuveicaxrov with us.” On the meaning of 
the last words of this canon, it has been doubted whether the 
Council allows all persons who are free from suspicion to live 
in the house of a clerk, as it is understood by Gratian ;? or 
whether the true translation is this: “And his sisters and 
aunts cannot remain unless they be free from all suspicion.” 
Van Espen‘ explains the text in this manner, but this inter- 
pretation does not seem altogether in accordance with the 
original. 

1 Hist. Eccl. i. 6. ® Beveridge, U.c. pp. 45 and 46, 

3 Corpus jur. can. c. 16, Dist. 32. Interdixit per omnia sancta synodus, non 
episcopo, non presbytero, non diacono, vel alicui omnino, qui in clero est, licere 
subintroductam habere mulierem, nisi forte aut matrem, aut sororem, aut amitam, 


aut etiam eas idoneas personas, que fugiant suspiciones. 
+Le. p. 88 
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Another question has been raised on this subject—nanely, 
whether it supposes the marriage of priests, or whether it 
orders celibacy, and then the real wives of clerics would be 
included in the word ovveicaxros, This last interpretation 
is that of Bellarmin; but it is without foundation, for the 
cuveicaxrot are here forbidden to all clerks, and we know that 
at this period those in minor orders were permitted to marry. 
In conclusion, it cannot be overlooked that this canon shows 
that the practice of celibacy had already spread to a great 
extent among the clergy; as even Fuchs’ confesses, and as 
Natalis Alexander has also remarked.? The question of the 
relation of the Council of Nica to celibacy will be considered 
when we come to the history of Paphnutius. 


Can. 4. 

*Erriocxotoy mpoonjxe: padiota pev bro mavtTav Tov ev TH 
érapyia Kxabiotacbar ei 5é Suaxepés ein 7d ToLodTO, 4 Sia 
Katetreiyouocay avaykny } Sia pcos od0d, éEdrravtos tpels ent 
TO AUTO cUVayoLevous, cULAphwY yivoueveav Kal THY atrovT@V Kab 
auvTiBenevav Sia ypaypdtov, Tore Thy yetpoToviay Trott bau 
70 S€ Kdpos THY yvopévwv Sidocbat Kal? éExdotny émapxiav TO 
pntpotronirn?® 

“The bishop shall be appointed by all (the bishops) of 
the eparchy (province); if that is not possible on account of 
pressing necessity, or on account of the length of journeys, 
three (bishops) at the least shall meet, and proceed to the 
imposition of hands (consecration) with the permission of 
those absent in writing. The confirmation of what is done 
belongs by right, in each eparchy, to the metropolitan.” 

The Church was not obliged in principle to conform itself 
to the territorial divisions of the states or of the provinces in 
establishing its own territorial divisions. If, however, it often 
accepted these civil divisions as models for its own, it was to 
facilitate the conduct of business, and to prevent any disrup- 

1 Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen (Library of the Councils), 
Leipzig 1780, Thi. i. 8. 392. 

? Natal. Alex. Hist. Eccl. sec. iv. Dissert. 19, Propos. ii. p. 392, ed. 
Venet. 1778. 


3See, in Pitra, Spicileg. Solcsmense, i. 526 sq., a Coptic translation of this 
canon newly discovered, 
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tion of received customs. Thus the apostles often passed 
through the principal cities of one province for the purpose of 
preaching the gospel there before entering another, and after- 
wards they treated the faithful of that province as forming one 
community. For instance, 8. Paul writes to the Church of God 
at Corinth, and to all the faithful of Achaia:! he unites, then, 
in his thoughts all the Christians of the province of Achaia, 
and at the head of the Churches of that province he places 
that of Corinth, which was its political capital He addresses 
in the same manner another of his letters “to the Churches of 
the Galatians,” * again uniting in his mind all the communities 
of that civil province. The result of this action of the Church 
was, that the bishops of the same province soon considered 
that there was a certain bond between them, and the bishop of 
the capital thus gained insensibly a sort of pre-eminence over his 
-colleagues in the province. This pre-eminence could only be 
based in some cases on the civil importance of the capital ; 
but it must not be forgotten that the civil capital was often 
also the ecclesiastical, as being the first city in the province 
in which a Christian Church was founded, from which the 
gospel was made known to the other cities in the province. 
It is especially the civil importance that the Synod of Antioch 
of 341 had in view when it said, in its ninth canon: “The 
bishops of each eparchy must understand that it is the bishop 
of the metropolis (political capital) who has charge of the 
business of the eparchy, because all meet at the metropolis to 
transact their business.” The word eparchy here most cer- 
tainly designates the civil province; and evidently the Synod 
wished to make the civil divisions the basis of ecclesiastical 
divisions. The Council of Nicza follows the same course: it 
orders in this fourth canon that a bishop shall be chosen by 
the other bishops of the whole eparchy (political province) ; and 
in accordance with the ninth canon of the Synod of Antioch, 
it decides that the metropolitan shall have charge of the 
business of the eparchy. The first remark that there is to 
make on this canon is, then, to point out that the Council of 
Niczea accepts the political division as the basis of the eccle- 


12 Cor. i. 1. 
£GaLi. 2 
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siastical division; but there were afterwards exceptions to 
this rule.’ 

The second remark relates to the method of proceeding in 
the election of bishops. In apostolic times the apostles them- 
selves chose the bishops. During the period immediately 
after apostolic times it was the disciples of the apostles, édd0- 
ytot avdpes, as .S. Clement calls them. Thus such men as 
Titus and Timothy nominated bishops; but the election had 
to be approved by the whole community, cvvevdoxenadons Tis 
éxxAnolas maons, as S. Clement says again ;? so that here a new 
agent appears in the choice of a bishop: the community has 
to make known whether it considers the person elected fitted 
er unfitted for the charge. After the death of the disciples of 
the apostles this practice changed; there were no longer any 
bishops who had such an uncontested ascendency over the 
others. A letter of S. Cyprian tells us in a very clear manner 
how episcopal elections and consecrations were then carried 
on. “In almost all provinces,” he writes, “the business is 
managed in this manner: The nearest bishops in the province 
meet in the city for which the election is to be held. The 
bishop is then elected plebe presente; the people are bound 
to be present at the election, for singulorum vitam plenissime 
novit. The episcopal dignity is after that conferred universe 
fraternitatis suffragio and episcoporwm judicio.”* Beveridge 
has explained this very important passage in the follow- 
ing manuer.* The bishops of the province choose their 
future colleague, and the fraternitas—that is to say, the people 
and the clergy of the city—decide whether the choice is 
acceptable, whether the candidate is worthy of the episcopate. 
It seems to me that Beveridge thus does violence to the 
expression suffragio, and does not quite accurately translate 
judicio. Suffragium is derived from sub and frango” It pro- 





1 Cf. upon this question a learned and very acute article by Friedrich Maassen, 
J. U. Dr., Der Primat des Bischofs von Rom und die alten Patriarchalkirchen 
(the primacy of the Bishop of Rome and the ancient patriarchal Churches). 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Hierarchie, insbesondere zur Erlduterung des 
sechsten Canons des ersten allg. Concils von Nicda, Bonn 1853, S. 1-13. 

2 Clementis Upist. i. ad Corinth. c. 44; ed. Patrum apostol. by Hefele, ed. iii. 
p. 116. 3 Epist. 68. © 4he p. 47. 

5 (These etymological remarks are very doubtful. See White’s Dict.—Ep.] 
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perly means a fragment—a shred or scrap—and refers to tha 
shell which the ancients used for voting in the assemblies of 
the people. This expression, then, ought here to signify that 
the people, the community, had the right of voting, but that 
the right of deciding—the judiciwm—was reserved to the 
bishops of the province. Van Espen gives the same explana- 
tion that we do in his canon law.' The fraternitas, he says— 
that is to say, the clergy and people of the community— 
who are interested in the choice had the right of presentation ; 
the bishops had afterwards to decide. They had then the 
principal part to perform. In certain cases the bishops elected 
and consecrated a candidate sine previa plebis electione—tfor 
instance, when the people would undoubtedly have made a 
bad choice. As it was by the judiciwm of the bishops that 
the new bishop was appointed, so it was also their duty to 
consecrate the newly elected. 

The Council of Nicza thought it necessary to define by 
precise rules the duties of the bishops who took part in these 
episcopal elections. It decided, (a) that a single bishop of 
the province was not sufficient for the appointment of another ; 
(6) three at the least should meet, and (c) they were not to 
proceed to election without the written permission of the 
absent bishops; it was necessary (@) to obtain afterwards the 
approval of the metropolitan. The Council thus confirms the 
ordinary metropolitan division, in its two most important 
points, namely, the nomination and ordination of bishops, and 
the superior position of the metropolitan. The third point 
connected with this division—namely, the provincial synod 
—-will be considered under the next canon. 

Meletius was probably the occasion of this canon. It may 
be remembered that he had nominated bishops without the 
concurrence of the other bishops of the province, and without 
the approval of the metropolitan of Alexandria, and had thus 
occasioned a schism. This canon was intended to prevent 
the recurrence of such abuses. The question has been 
raised? as to whether the fourth canon speaks only of the 
choice of the bishop, or whether it also treats of the consecra- 


1P. i, tit. 13, n. 10. 
9Cf. Van Espen, Commentavius in canones, etc., p. 89. 
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tion of the newly elected. We think, with Van Espen, that 
it treats equally of both,—as well of the part which the 
bishops of the province should take in an episcopal election, 
as of the consecration which completes it. 

The Council of Nica had a precedent in the first apostolic 
canon, and in the twentieth canon of Arles, for the establish- 
ment of this rule. The canon of Nicea was afterwards in 
its turn reproduced and renewed by many councils—by that 
of Laodicea (c. 12), of Antioch (c. 19), by the fourth Synod of 
Toledo (c. 19), the second of Nicza (c. 13): it is also repro- 
duced in the Codex Ecclesie Afric. (c. 13). It has been put 
into execution in the Greek Church as well as in the Latin 
Church, and inserted in all collections of ecclesiastical laws, 
especially in the Corpus juris canonici.’ 

It has been, however, interpreted in different ways. The 
Greeks had learnt by bitter experience to distrust the inter- 
ference of princes and earthly potentates in episcopal elections. 
Accordingly, they tried to prove that this canon of Nicea 
took away from the people the right of voting at the nomina- 
tion of a bishop, and. confined the nomination exclusively to 
the bishops of the province. In order to obtain a solid ground 
for this practice, the seventh Cicumenical Council held at 
Nicea (c. 3) interpreted the canon before us in the sense that 
a bishop could be elected only by bishops; and it threatens 
with deposition any one who should attempt to gain, by 
means of the temporal authority, possession of a bishopric.” 
One hundred years later, the eighth Cicumenical Council en- 
forces the same rule, and decides, in accordance “ with former 
councils,” that a bishop must not be elected except by the 

. college of bishops.* The Greek commentators, Balsamon and 
others, therefore, only followed the example of these two great 
Councils in affirming that this fourth canon of Nicza. takes 
away from the people the right previously possessed of voting 
in the choice of bishops, and makes the election depend en- 
tirely on the decision of the bishops ° of the province. 

The Latin Church acted otherwise. It is true that with 
it also the people have been removed from episcopal elections, 
1 Can. c, 1, Dist. 64. ; 2 Hard. Collect. Coneil. iv. 487. 

3 C, 22.: 4 Hard. v. 909. ® Beveridge, Uc. p. 47. 
2B 
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but this did not happen till later, about the eleventh century ;" 
and it was not the people only who were removed, but the 
bishops of the province as well, and the. election was con- 
ducted entirely by the clergy of the cathedral church”? The 
Latins then interpreted the canon of Nicea as though it said 
nothing of the rights of the bishops of the province in the 
election of their future colleague (and it does not speak of it 
in a very explicit manner), and as though it determined these 
two points only: (a) that for the ordination of a bishop three 
bishops at least are necessary; (0) that the right of con/ir- 
mation rests with the metropolitan. In the Latin Church 
this right of confirmation passed in course of time from the 
metropolitans to the Pope, particularly by the concordats of 
Aschaffenburg. 
Can. 5. 

TTepi tv dxowwriyrav yevouever, elre trav ev TO KANpO elTE 
& Naix@ tdypart, id Tov Kal éExdotyny érapyiay éricKdTr@V 
Kpateitw 1) yvoun Kata Tov Kavova Tov SiayopevovTa, Tors Ud’ 
éxépwv dmroBAnbértas bp’ érépwv wr) mpociccbar. ckeratécbw 86, 
My puxporpuyia. } piroverkia H tive TowadTy dndia Tod émcKédrou 
aroauvayaryos yeyévuntat. iva ody TodTo THY Tpérovaay éFéTacLv 
Aap Bary, Karws eye Bokev, Exdotov evavtod Kal? éxdorny 
érrapxiay Sis Tod érous auvddous yivecOan, iva Kowh TdvTwv TOV 
erickdT@v THs émapylas éml TO avTd auvayouévav, TA ToLavTa 
tnrjpata ékeraforro, cal ows of oporoyoupéves mpooKexpov- 
KOTES TO emiaKOT@ KaTC AOYoV aKoWaVnTOL Tapa TaaLY elvaL 
dofwot, wéxpis av ra Kxowd tev émicxorrav SdEn THY didav- 
Opwrotépav irép abtav éxbécOar apipov' ai S€ cdvodot ywéo- 
Owoay, pia wer pd THs TeccapaKkooThs, iva waons pixporpvyias 
dvaipovpévns To Sdpov Kabapov mpoodépnta TH OcG, Sevtépa 
5é mepl tov Tod peToTwpov Katpov. 

“As regards the excommunicated, the sentence passed 
by the bishops of each province shall have the force of law, 
in conformity with the canon which says: He who has been 
excommunicated by some shall not be admitted by others. 


1 Van Espen, Jus ecclesiastic. P. i. tit. 18, c. 1, n. 5. 

? Van Espen, J.c. c. 2, n. 1, 2, 3. 

3 Of. c, 8, Dist. 64; c. 20, 32, 44, x. de elect. (i. 6). 

“(0f. im the Spicil. Solesm. a Coptic translation of this canon, 
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Care must, however, be taken to see that the bishop has 
not passed this sentence of excommunication from narrow- 
mindedness, from a love of contradiction, or from some feeling 
of hatred. In order that such an examination may take 
place, it has appeared good to order that in each province a 
synod shall be held twice a year, composed of all the bishops 
of the province: they will make all necessary inquiries that each 
may see that the sentence of excommunication has been justly 
passed on account of some determined disobedience, and until 
the assembly of bishops may be pleased to pronounce a milder 
judgment on them. These synods are to be held, the one before 
Lent, in order that, having put away all low-mindedness,we may 
present a pure offering to God, and the second in the autumn.” 

As we have already remarked, the Council in this canon 
again takes as a basis divisions by metropolitan provinces, by 
instituting provincial synods; and it lays down for them one 
part of the business which should occupy them. 

Before the Council of Nicwa, ecclesiastical law had already 
forbidden that any one who had been excommunicated should 
be admitted by another bishop; the twelfth (thirteenth) apos- 
tolical canon even threatens a bishop who should do so with 
excommunication. This rule of the Council of Nicea, that a 
sentence of excommunication passed by a bishop should be 
examined by a provincial synod which had the right to annul 
it, is found, if not literally, at least in sense, in the thirty- 
sixth apostolic canon (thirty-eighth), which says that a pro- 
vincial synod should decide those ecclesiastical questions which 
are in dispute. This same apostolical canon orders very ex- 
plicitly that two provincial synods shall be held every year, 
but it does not appoint the same seasons as the canon of the 
Council of Nicea. It might be supposed at first sight, that 
according to the ordinance of Nicsa, a provincial synod is 
only required to make inquiries about the force of sentences 
of excommunication which have been passed; but it may be 
seen that the (Ecumenical Council held at Constantinople 
has correctly explained this canon,’ in saying that it entrusts 
the provincial Council with the care of examining into the 
whole affairs of the province. 


Ce 
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Gelasius has given, in his history of the Council of Nicwa, 
the text of the canons passed by the Council; and it must be 
noticed that there is here. a slight difference between his text 
and ours. Our reading is as follows: “ The excommunication 
continues to be in force until it seem good to the assembly of 
bishops (7@ xow@) to soften it.” Gelasius, on the other hand, 
writes: péypis dv Te Kowe 4 TO étocKoTg, «7.2, that is to 
say, “ until it seem good to the assembly of bishops, or to the 
bishop (who has passed the sentence),” etc. . . . Dionysius the 
Less has also followed this variation, as his translation of the 
canon shows.” It does not change the essential meaning of 
the passage ; for it may be well understood that the bishop 
who has passed the sentence of excommunication has also the 
right to mitigate it. But the variation adopted by the Prisca® 
alters, on the contrary, the whole sense of the canon: the 
Prisca has not 76 xowd, but only émicxom@: it is in this 
erroneous form that the canon has passed into the Corpus juris 
can The latter part of the canon, which treats of provincial 
councils, has been inserted by Gratian.’ 


Can, 6. 
Ta dpyaia ny xpareitrw Ta év AiyiTrr@ Kat AiSin Kal 
f + 

Tlevrarrove, cote tov ’AreEavdpelas ericxotov mavtwy TovTwr 
” ‘ 2 iy 2 ‘ \ an 2 ae , ? t a 
éyew THY eEovolav, émeds Kal TO év TH ‘Papn emicxorw todTo 
ovvnbés ert opwolws S€ Kal Kata ’Avrioyeav kal ev tais 
Bh > t ‘ a , a ? , , 
adrats érapylais Ta mpecBeta owkerOat tais éxxrnaiars: Kafo- 
rou 8 mpodnrov éxeivo, Ste ef Tis yopis yvdpuns Tod untporo- 
Airou yévoito éricKoTros, Tov ToLodTOY % weydAn aUVESOS wpicE 

‘\ a = ? / 2h - fal a ft / 
pn Selv elvar éricxorov’ day pévtoe TH Kown TavTwY Why, 
edroyp oon Kal xaTd Kavova éxxdnovaotixoy, dvo 4 Tpels 

bs 3 4 > / I 4 Lal id 
bv oixelavy giroverkiay avtihéywou, KpateitTw 4h TOV TrELoVwD 


pigos.! 


1 Mansi, ii. 894. 2 Mansi, ii. 679. 3 Mansi, vi. 1127. 
4C. 78, causa xi. quest. 3. °C. 3, Distinct. xviii. 

The first part of this canon, written in Coptic, is found with a Latin trans- 
lation in Pitra’s Spicileg. Solesmense, i. 528. The Monitum (p. 512), and the 
note 7 of p. 536, show that Pitra attaches great importance to the Coptic text ; 
but that is because this text supports the theories of the author. For ourselves, 
we are unable to see how they are supported by this more than by the Greek 
text 
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“The old customs in use in Egypt, in Libya, and in Pen- 
tapolis, shall continue to exist, that is, that the bishop of 
Alexandria shall have jurisdiction over all these (provinces) ; 
for there is a similar relation for the Bishop of Rome. The 
rights which they formerly possessed must also be preserved 
to the Churches of Antioch and to the other eparchies (pro- 
vinces). This is thoroughly plain, that if any one has become 
a bishop without the approval of the metropolitan, the great 
Synod comniands him not to remain a bishop. But when the 
election has been made by all with discrimination, and in a 
manner conformable to the rules of the Church, if two or 
three oppose from pure love of contradiction, the vote of the 
majority shall prevail.” 

I. The fourth and fifth canons had determined the rights 
of provincial councils and of ordinary metropolitans ; the sixth 
canon’ is taken up with the recognition and regulation of 
an institution of a higher order of the hierarchy. It is most 
clear from the words of the canon, that the Synod had no 
intention of introducing anything new. It desires that the 
ancient tradition should be preserved, by which the Bishop of 
Alexandria had jurisdiction over Egypt (in the narrower sense 
of the word), Libya, and Pentapolis. 

It is very evident that it is an excentional position that had 
been already given to the Bishop of Alexandria, which is recog- 
nised and ratified by the Council. The Bishop of Alexandria 
had not alone under his jurisdiction one civil province, like 
the other metropolitans, of whom the fourth canon has already 
treated: he had several provinces depending upon him,—FEeypt 
(properly so called), and to the west two other provinces, Libya 
(Libya sicca vel inferior) and Pentapolis, or Cyrenia (situated 
to the west of Libya, which separates it from Egypt properly 
so called). There is, of necessity, attached to these provinces 
the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, which at the time of the Council 
of Nicza was certainly under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Alexandria. Our canon does not specially name it, because it 


1 Phillips has given, in his Kirchenrecht (Canon Law), Bd. ii. 8. 35, a list of 
the works written on this sixth canon of Nicwa: they are very numerous. 
That of Dr. Fr. Maagsen may Le also added, which we have already called attea- 
tion w. 
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includes it in Egypt, whose limits are not, as may be seen, 
very exactly determined by the Fathers of Nicea.’ The four 
provinces here named formed, at the time of the Synod, the 
diocese (political division) of Egypt, or Egypt taken in its 
largest signification ; some time after the diocese was divided 
into six provinces—Pentapolis (Libya superior), Libya inferior, 
Thebais, Egypt, Augustamnica (the eastern part of Egypt), and 
Arcadia or Eptanomis (Middle Egypt). 

These explanations prove that the sense of the first words 
of the canon is as follows: “ This ancient right is assigned to 
the Bishop of Alexandria, which places under his jurisdiction 
the whole diocese of Egypt.” It is without any reason, then, 
that the French Protestant Salmasius (Saumaise), the Anglican 
Beveridge, and the Gallican Launoy, try to show that the 
Council of Nicsa granted to the Bishop of Alexandria only 
the rights of ordinary metropolitans. 

But since it is evident that an exceptional position is ap- 
pointed for him, we must now ask in what this position con- 
sisted. Two cases here present themselves :— 

a. The four civil provinces, Egypt, Libya, Pentapolis, and 
Thebais, might be united into a single ecclesiastical province, 
of which the Bishop of Alexandria would be declared the sole 
metropolitan. This supposition has been adopted by Van 
Espen? 

b. Or else each one of these civil provinces might form 
an ecclesiastical province, and have its metropolitan, whilst 
the Archbishop of Alexandria (who was metropolitan of the 
province of Egypt, taken in its narrower signification) had a 
certain ecclesiastical supremacy over the civil diocese, so that 
the other metropolitans (that is to say, those of Pentapolis, of 
Thebais, and of Libya) would be under his jurisdiction. At 


1 See the dissertation in the essay by Maassen, already quoted, on das poli- 
tisch-geographische Verhaltniss von Algypten, Libyen und Pentapolis zur Zeit 
des Concils von Nicda, 8. 30-39. 

2 See, on this question, the dissertation of Dupin, sixth canon concil. Nicani, 
ete., in his work de antiqua Ecclesie disciplina, p. 65, ed. Mog. 

3 Commentar. in Canones, etc., Colon. 1755, p. 91sq., in his Scholia to the 
sixth canon of the Council of Nicwa. This theory of Van Espen’s, which we 
shall expose further on, has been also adopted by Wiltsvh in his Kirchl. Geo- 
graphie und Statistik, Bd. i. 8. 180. 
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the time of the Council of Nicwa there was no particular 
title to describe the chief metropolitan, who was usually called 
at a later period Patriarch or Exarch.’ 

It seems to me beyond a doubt, that in this canon there is 
a question about that which was afterwards called the patri- 
archate of the Bishop of Alexandria ; that is to say, that he 
had a certain recognised ecclesiastical authority, not only over 
several civil provinces, but also over several ecclesiastical pro- 
vinces (which had their own metropolitan): it is in this sense 
that Valesius’ in earlier times, and in our days Phillips and 
Maassen, have interpreted the sixth canon of Nicea. The 
reasons for this explanation are :— 

(a.) The general rule, confirmed by the fourth canon of 
the Council of Nicza,? determined that each civil province 
should be an ecclesiastical province as well, and that it should 
have its metropolitan. Now nothing proves that Libya, Pen- 
tapolis, and Thebais were an exception to this general rule, 
and had no metropolitans of their own. 

(8.) According to S. Epiphanius,* Meletius was dpyverio- 
xotros of .the province of Thebais; and according to the same 
author’ he had the first place® after the Archbishop of Alex- 
andria, over all the bishops of Egypt. Although the title of 
apxverricxoros was not in use in the time of Meletius, Epi- 
phanius does not hesitate to make use of it in accordance 
with the usage of his own time, and to show by it that he 
considers Meletius as the metropolitan of the Thebais ;’ but 
as, in his account of the history of the Meletian schism, S. 


1 Phillips, Kirchenrecht, Bd. ii. S. 37, says: Leo the Great was for the first 
time saluted with the title of Patriarch at the Council of Chalcedon, in 451 ; 
but the second (Ecumenical Council, held in 381, had already used this word as 
a personal title of honour, and as one that could be given to other bishops. 
Cf. Neander, Kircheng. 2te Aufl. Bd. iii. S. 333; Dupin, de antiqua Ecclesiae 
disciplina, Mogunt. 1788, p. 7 sqq. 

2 Observationes ecclesiastice in Socratem et Sozomenum, lib. iii. c. 1. These 
observations have been printed after the Annotationes on the Historia Eccle- 
siastica of Sozomen, p. 188 sqq. of the ed. of Mainz. 

3 See, further back, the explanation of the fourth canon of Nicza. 

4 Epiph. Heres. 69, v. 3, p. 729, ed. Petav. 

* Epiph. Heres. 68, c. 1, p. 717. 

© This must only be understood in an indeterminate sense. 

7 Cf. Maassen, Jc. S. 21, note 12 a. 
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Epiphanius has made serious mistakes, we do nof, as we havo 
shown elsewhere,’ attach much importance to his testimony. 

(y.) We find a letter of Synesius to Theophilus Archbishop 

of Alexandria,’ in which he says, “ that S. Athanasius having 
discovered in Siderius, formerly Bishop of Palebisca and 
Hydrax, a capacity for higher functions, had translated him 
to Ptolemais in Pentapolis, to govern the metropolitan church 
there.” As this Synesius was Bishop of Ptolemais at the 
beginning of the fifth century, his assertion, which bears wit- 
ness to the fact that this city was at the time of S. Athana- 
sius, and consequently at the time of the Council of Nica, an 
ecclesiastical metropolis, is of the greatest value.’ 
, (6) Other passages of this letter of Synesius, in particular 
the following passage, show that Ptolemais was in reality for- 
merly an ecclesiastical metropolis: “ He was reproached with 
not having sufficiently guarded the maternal rights of his city 
(Td pntpda THs wodrcws Sixaia), that is to say, the rights of 
his metropolitan church, against the Bishop of Alexandria.” * 

(e.) Synesius acted also repeatedly as metropolitan of Penta- 
polis. He brought together the other bishops of the province, 
and gave his consent to the choice of a new bishop; thus 
making use of a right that the fourth canon of Nicza accorded 
to a metropolitan? 

(€) Finally, we may appeal to the Emperor Theodosius IL, 
who, in a letter dated March 30, 449, gave orders to Dios- 
curus Bishop of Alexandria to present himself at Ephesus for 
the great Synod * (that which was known later as the Latro- 
cintum Ephesinwm), with the ten metropolitans who belonged 
to his diocese.’ 

It is, then, incontestable that the civil provinces of Egypt, 
Libya, Pentapolis, and Thebais, which were all in subjection 
to the Bishop of Alexandria, were also ecclesiastical provinces 
with their own metropolitans; and consequently it is not 


1 See the dissertation of Dr. Hefele on the Meletian schism, in the Kirchen- 
lex. von Wetzer und Welte, Bd. vii. S. 39, and above, sec. 40. 

2 Ep. 67. 3 Cf. Maassen, Jc. 8. 20 ff, 4 Maassen, J.c. S. 22, note 15. 

5 Maassen, Jc. S. 26-28. 

6 The number of ecclesiastical provinces in Egypt was then ten. Cf. Wiltsch, 
sc. 8. 188, 189. 

T Hard. ii, 713; Mansi, vi. 583, 
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the ordinary rights of metropolitans that the sixth canon of 
Nicaea confirms to the Bishop of Alexandria, but the rights of 
a superior metropolitan, that is, of a patriarch. We are able 
to define in what these rights consisted :— 

a. The Bishop of Alexandria ordained not only the metro- 
politans who were subject to him, but also their suffragans ; 
while the ordinary rule was, that the suffragans should be 
ordained by their own metropolitans.’ 

b. But the Bishop of Alexandria could only (as patriarch) 
ordain those whose election had the consent of the immediate 
metropolitan, that is, of the metropolitan in whose province he 
found himself. The letter of Synesius again proves this, in 
which he requests Theophilus Patriarch of Alexandria’ to conse- 
crate the new Bishop of Olbia in Pentapolis. After making the 
request, Synesius adds this phrase: “I moreover give my vote 
for this man” (dépw kay tiv éuavtod aihov ém) tov dvdpa).* 

Finally, we shall see a little further on that this sixth 
canon also decreed measures to prevent the rights of simple 
metropolitans being completely absorbed in the privileges of 
the patriarchs. 

IL The sixth canon of Nicea acknowledged for the Bishop 
of Antioch the rights which it had acknowledged for the 
Bishop of Alexandria; that is, as it would be expressed at 
a later period, the rights attached to a patriarchate. The 
second canon of the Council of Constantinople, held in 381, 
proves that the patriarchate of the Bishop of Antioch was 
identical with the civil diocese of Oriens. This diocese of 
Oriens contained, according to the Notitia dignitatum, fifteen 
civil provinces: Palestina, Foenice, Syria, Cilicia, Cyprus, 
Arabia, Isauria Palestina salutaris, Palestina (ii), Foenice 
Lybani, Eufratensis, Syria salutaris, Osrhoéna, Cilicia (ii.).* 

Whatever might be the number of civil provinces that the 
diocese of Oriens contained at the time of the Council of 
Nicea, it is not less certain that, in the canon before us, a 
supremacy was acknowledged for the Bishop of Antioch, ex- 
tending to several provinces which had their own metropolitans. 
Thus, for example, Palestine acknowledged as its metropolitan 


\ Maassen, Le. 8. 24. 2 Epist. 76. 3 Cf. Maassen, lc. S. 26. 
4 Locking, Notit, dign. t. i. in part. orient. p. 9; Maassen, Jc. S. 42. 
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the Bishop of Cesarea, as we shall see in the seventh canon 
of the Council of Nicwa; but the metropolitan of Caesarea, in 
his turn, was under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Antioch, as 
nis superior metropolitan (patriarch). S. Jerome says expressly 
that these rights of the Church of Antioch proceeded from the 
sixth canon of Nicea, “in which it was ruled that Antioch 
should be the general metropolis of all Oriens, and Czsarea 
the particular metropolis of the province of Palestine (which 
belonged to Oriens).”1 Pope Innocent 1. wrote to Alexander 
Bishop of Antioch: “The Council of Nica has not established 
the Church of Antioch over a province, but over a diocese. As, 
then, in virtue of his exclusive authority, the Bishop of Antioch 
ordains metropolitans, it is not allowed that other bishops 
should hold ordinations without his knowledge and consent.”? 

These passages show us in what the rights of the metro- 
politan of Antioch consisted: (a) He ordained the metro- 
politans immediately: (@) The other bishops, on the contrary, 
were ordained by their metropolitan, yet by his permission ; 
whilst, as we have seen further back, the patriarchs of Alex- 
andria ordained immediately the suffragan bishops also. 

III. For the support of its rule, the Council of Nicza points 
out that the Bishop of Rome has also rights analogous to those 
which it acknowledges for the Bishop of Alexandria (and for 
the Bishop of Antioch). It is evident that the Council has 
not in view here the primacy of the Bishop of Rome over the 
whole Church, but simply his power as a patriarch; for only 
in relation to this could any analogy be established between 
Rome and Alexandria or Antioch. This subject will be con- 
sidered more in detail further on. . 

IV. After having confirmed the claim of the three great 
metropolitan cities of Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch to 
patriarchal rights, our canon adds: “The rights (apeaBeia) of 
the Churches in the other eparchies must also be preserved.” 
The question is, What is here understood by the words, “the 
Churches of the other eparchies?” Salmasius and others 
think that the question in point here is about ordinary eccle- 


1 Hieron. Ep. 61 ad Pammach.: Ni fallor, hoc ibi decernitur, ut Palestine 
metropolis Cwesarea sit, et totius Orientis Antiochia. Cf. Maassen, lc. S, 44. 
2 Innocent 1. Lp. 18 ad Alex, Antioch. Cf. Maassen, lc. S. 45. 
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siastical provinces and their metropolitan cities; but Valesius,! 
Dupin,’ Maassen? and others have maintained that this pas- 
sage relates to the three superior eparchies (sensw eminenti) of 
Pontus, proconsular Asia, and Thrace, which possessed similar 
rights to those of the patriarchal Churches of Rome, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, and which later were usually called 
exarchates. The metropolitan cities of these three eparchies, 
sensu eminenti, were Ephesus for proconsular, Asia, Caesarea in 
Cappadocia for Pontus, and Heraclea (afterwards Constanti- 
nople) for Thrace. The Council of Constantinople, held in 
381, speaks* of these three exceptional metropolitan cities ; 
and for my own part, I see no difficulty in believing that the 
Council of Nicza also speaks of them in this sentence: “The 
rights of the Churches must also be preserved in the other 
eparchies ;” for (a) our canon does not speak of ordinary 
eparchies (that is to say, of simple metropolitan cities), but of 
those which have particular rights (apecBeia). 

(B.) The word éwolws shows that the Synod places these 
eparchies in the same rank as the sees of Alexandria and 
Antioch. 

(y.) It is very true that the sixth canon does not deter- 
mine these other eparchies sensw eminenti; but as the second 
canon of the Council of Constantinople (381) groups these 
three sees of the eparchies of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace just 
in the same way as the Council of Nicza had grouped the 
Churches of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, there can be no 
doubt that the Council of Nicea had also in view these three 
eparchies sensu eminentt. 

(6) This passage, taken from a letter of Theodoret to Pope 
Flavian, may also be quoted :° “ The Fathers of Constantinople 
had (by this second canon) followed the example of the 
Fathers of the Council of Nica, and separated the dioceses 
the one from the other.” It follows from this, according to 
Theodoret, that the Synod of Nicea had acknowledged as 
ecclesiastical provinces, distinct and governed by a superior 
metropolitan, the dioceses of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace (as it had 
done with regard to the dioceses of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch); for, as the Council of Constantinople desired to 

lie 2 Le. p. 68. 3c. 8. 57 f. 4Can. 2. 5 Epistola 86. 
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separate the dioceses the one from the othei, it.is evidently 
necessary that the limits of these dioceses should be known, 
and that the three patriarchates of Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch should not be the only ones distinct.’ 

V. The sixth canon proceeds: “It is plain enough, that if 
any one has become a bishop without the approval of the 
metropolitan, the great Synod (of Nica) does not allow him 
to remain bishop.” By metropolitan, Valesius understands 
patriarch, and explains the passage in this manner: “ With- 
out the consent of the patriarch, a bishop should never he 
instituted.” Dupin? and Maassen® think, on the contrary, that 
the question is here that of an ordinary metropolitan, and 
explain the sentence in this manner: “ In those ecclesiastical 
provinces which form part of a patriarchate, care must be taken 
to preserve the rights of the simple metropolitan, and for that 
reason no person can be made a bishop without the consent 
of his immediate metropolitan; that is to say, the patriarch 
himself cannot ordain any one without the consent of the 
metropolitan of the future bishop.” 

This explanation shows why the Synod of Niczea repeats 
in its sixth canon this sentence already inserted in the fourth: 
“No one can be made a bishop without the consent of his 
metropolitan.” 

VI. According to what has been said, the end of the sixth 
canon, “ When, from a mere spirit of contradiction, two or 
three oppose an election which has been made by all, and 
which is at the same time reasonable and in accordance with 
the rules of the Church, the majority must prevail,” should 
be explained in this manner: “ When any one has been 
elected bishop by the majority of the clergy and of the bishops 
of the province, and with the consent of the metropolitan and 
of the patriarch, then,” etc. 

VII. This sixth canon was possibly the result of the 
Meletian schism; for, as it is a fact that these schismatics 
slighted the rights of the Bishop of Alexandria, this confu- 
sion probably decided the Synod of Nicza to define clearly. 
the rights of that bishop. 

VIII. It may now be seen how clear and intelligible the 

1 Uf. Maassen, lc. 8. 54 f. 2 le p. 68. 3 he. S. 62. 
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sense of this sixth canon is, and yet it has been the object 
of the most wide-spread controversies. 

1. The first question is, What is the value of the canon 
before us with respect to the Catholic doctrine of the Papacy ? 
And while some have desired to see in it a confirmation of the 
doctrine of the Roman primacy, others have adduced it as a 
weapon against the primacy of the Holy See.’ Phillips re- 
marks with justice, in speaking of this canon: “It is evident 
that this canon cannot be used to demonstrate the primacy 
of the Pope; for the Council of Nicaéa did not speak of the 
primacy, which had no need of being established or confirmed 
by the Council of Nicsea.” ? 

It must not be forgotten that the Pope unites in hir- 
self several ecclesiastical dignities: he is bishop, metropolitan, 
patriarch, and lastly, primate of the whole Church. Each 
one of these dignities may be regarded separately, and that 
is what the canon has done: it does not consider the Pope 
as primate vf the universal Church, nor as simple Bishop of 
Rome; but it treats him as one of the great metropolitans, 
who had not merely one province, but several, under their 
jurisdiction. 

2. There has also been a question as to what extent was 
given to this metropolitan diocese of Rome by the Council of 
Nicza; but the very text of the canon shows that the Council 
of Nica decided nothing on this point: it is content to 
ratify and confirm the order of existing things. There has 
been a great conflict of opinions to explain in what this order 
of things consisted. The translation of this canon by Rufinus 
has been especially an apple of discord? Et ut apud Alez- 
andriam et in urbe Roma vetusta consuetudo servetur, ut vel alle 
Aigyptt vel hic suburbicariarum ecclesiarum  sollicitudinem 
gerat. In the seventeenth century this sentence of Rufinus 
gave rise to a very lively discussion between the celebrated 


‘Franc. Ant. Zaccaria has proved that this canon contains nothing contrary 
to the primacy of the Holy See. Cf. Diss. de rebus ad histor. atque antiquitat. 
Ecclesiae pertinentibus, t. i. No. 6, Fulig. 1781. There appeared at Leipzig in 
the Litt. Zig. 1783, No. 34, a violent criticism on the work of Zaccaria. 

2 Kirchenrecht, l.c. 8. 36. 

: 2 Rufinus has, besides, divided this canon into two partz. 

4 Rufini Hist. Eccl. i. (x.) 6. 
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jurist Jacob Gothfried (Gothofredus) and his friend Salmasius 
on one side, and the Jesuit Sirmond on the other. The great 
prefecture of Italy, which contained about a third of the 
whole Roman Empire, was divided into four vicariates, among 
which the vicariate of Rome was the first. At its head were 
two officers, the prafectus urbi and the vicarius urbis. The 
preefectus urbi exercised authority over the city of Rome, and 
further in a suburban circle as far as the hundredth milestone. 
The boundary of the vicarius wrbis comprised ten provinces— 
Campania, Tuscia with Ombria, Picenum, Valeria, Samnium, 
Apulia with Calabria, Lucania, and Brutii, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Corsica. Gothfried and Salmasius maintained, that by 
the regiones suburbicariw the little territory of the prafectus 
wrbt must be understood ; whilst, according to Sirmond, these 
words designate the whole territory of the vicarius urbis. In 
our time Dr. Maassen has proved? in his book, already quoted 
several times, that Gothfried and Salmasius were right in 
maintaining that, by the regiones suburbicaric, the little terri- | 
tory of the preefectus wrbt must be alone understood. But, on 
the other hand, according to Maassen, it is a complete mis- 
take to suppose the patriarchal power of the Bishop of Rome 
restricted to this little territory. 

The sixth canon of Nicea proves that it was not so; for, 
on comparing the situation of the two Churches of Alexandria 
and of Rome, it evidently supposes that the patriarchate of 
Rome extended over several provinces. In fact, the ten 
provinces composing the territory of the vicarius urbis, and 
which were hundreds of times larger than the regio suburbi- 
caria, did not contain all the territory. over which the autho- 
rity of the Pope as patriarch extended; for, in our days, 
Phillips has proved, by reference to the work of Benetti (Pri- 
vilegia S. Petri)? that the Bishop of Rome had the right of 
ordaining bishops, and consequently the rights of a patriarch, 
over other countries than those which are contained in the 
ten provinces of the vicarius urbis.> If the question is put 
in this way, it must be said, either that Rufinus does not 

‘1c. 8. 100-110. 2 Vol. iv. p. 115. 


* Phillips, Kir chenwecht, Le. S, 41. ce Walter. Kirchenrecht, 1lte Aufl. S 
290, uote 4. 
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identify the ecclesie suburbicarie with the regiones suburbi- 
carie, or that he is mistaken if he has done so. Phillips 
thinks that Rufinus has not really fallen into this error. 
Having remarked that the provincie suburbicarie (that is to 
say, the ten provinces enumerated above) took their name 
from the vicarius urbis, he considered that the ecclesiw suburbi- 
carte also took theirs from the episcopus urbis; and he has 
comprised under this name of ecclesiw suburbicarie all the 
churches which form part of the Roman patriarchate. 

For my part, I willingly believe that the expression of 
Rufinus is inaccurate ; for the Prisca (an old Latin translation 
of the canons) translates the passage of our canon in question 
as follows: Antigui moris est, ut urbis Rome episcopus habeat 
principatum, ut suburbicaria loca ET OMNEM PROVINCIAM SUAM 
sollicitudine gubernet ;' (a) understanding by suburbicaria loca 
the little territory of the prefectus urbi, but (6) not restricting 
the authority of the Pope as patriarch within the limits of this 
territory ; and therefore it adds, e¢ omnem provinciam suam. 

But what was in fact the extent of this patriarchate of the 
Church of Rome ? 

The Greek commentators Zonaras and Balsamon (of the 
twelfth century) say very explicitly, in their explanation of 
the canons of Niczea, that this sixth canon confirms the rights 
of the Bishop of Rome as patriarch over the whole West. 
We see, then, that even the Greek schismatics of former times 
admitted that the Roman patriarchate embraced the entire 
West,’ as the following testimonies and considerations prove :— 

a, Mention is made a hundred times by the ancients, of 
the patriarchates into which the Churches of the East were 
divided (Alexandria, Antioch, etc.); but no one has ever 
hinted at the existence of a second patriarchate of the West. 
On the contrary, it may be seen that in all the West there 
was only one patriarchate. 

b. 8. Augustine shows that the Bishop of Rome was looked 
upon as this Patriarch of all the West, for he gives to Pope 
Innocent 1, the title of “ President of the Church of the West.”* 


4 Mansi, vi. 1127. 
2 In Beveridge, Synodicon seu Pandecte Canonum, i. 66, 67. 
3 Contra Julianum, lib. i. c. 6. 
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c. 8, Jerome gives the same testimony. He writes to the 
presbyter Mark, “that he was accused of heresy on account 
of his clinging to the homoousios, and that this charge had 
been carried to the West and into Egypt; that is to say, to 
Damasus Bishop of Rome, and to Peter (Bishop of Alexan- 
dria).” It may be seen that, as the Bishop of Alexandria is 
here regarded as Patriarch of Egypt, so the Bishop of Rome 
is considered the Patriarch of the West.’ 

d. The Synod of Arles, held in 314, speaks in the same 
way. In a letter to Pope Sylvester, it says to him: Quz 
majores dicceses tenes.” It considers, then, that the Bishop of 
Rome has under his jurisdiction several (civil) dioceses, while 
the other patriarchs had, as we have seen, only one. 

e. We may finally appeal to the authority of the Emperor 
Justinian, who in his 119th Jovel, speaking of the ecclesi- 
astical division of the whole world, numbers five patriarch- 
ates: those of Rome, of Constantinople, of Alexandria, of 
Antioch, and of Jerusalem. Now, as these four last patri- 
archates contain only the Church of the East, it is evident 
that the patriarchate of Rome contains in itself alone all the 
West? 

The Roman patriarchate contained, then, eight dioceses, 
which at the beginning of the sixth century were divided 
into sixty-eight provinces ;* and although, at the accession 
of Theodosius the Great—that is to say, in 378—Eastern 
Illyricum ceased to form part of the Empire of the West, 
and was joined to that of the East, yet the provinces of this 
prefecture continued to be joined to Rome for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and a special papal vicar was charged with the 


1 Hieron, Hp. 15 (al. 77), ad Marcum presb. Cf. Maassen, 8. 117. 

? Hard. i. 262. 

“Cf, Maassen, Uc. S. 119 f.; and Wiltsch, Kirchl. Statist’k, Bd. i. S. 67. 

4 They were—Ist, The prefecture of Italy, with the three dioceses of Italy, 
Illyricum, and Africa ; 2d, The prefectura Galliarum, with the dioceses of 
Hispanic, Septem provincia (that is to say, Gaul, properly so called, with 
Belgia, Germania, prima et secunda, ete.), and Britannie ; 3d, The prefecture 
of Illyricum, which became part of the empire of the East after the accession of 
Theodosius the Great (it is necessary to distinguish this prefecture of Illyricum 
from the province of Illyria, which formed part of the prefecture of Italy), with 
the provinces of Macedonia and Dacia. Cf. Notitia dignit. ed. Bocking, t. ii. 
p. 9 sqq., p. 13 sqq., and t. i. p. 13 sq.; and Maassen, Le. S. 125, 
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ecclesiastical government of these dioceses. The first of these 
vicars was Bishop Ascholius of Thessalonica, appointed by Pope 
Damasus 

It must not, lastly, be overlooked that the Bishop of Rome 
did not exercise in an equal degree, over the whole West, 
the full rights of patriarch; for in several provinces simple 
bishops were ordained without his consent. On the other 
hand, the Pope exercised his patriarchal right in convoking 
at different renewals the general and private synods of the 
Western Church (synodos occidentales)\—for example, the Synod 
of Arles in 314—and in making himself the judge of the 
metropolitans of the West, either directly or indirectly, as in 
Ilyricum by his vicar.’ 

In some ancient Latin translations, this canon begins with 
the words, Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum ;* and 
this variation is also found in the Prisca. So the Emperor 
Valentinian m1, in his edict of 445 on the subject of Hilary 
of Arles, issued also in the name of his Eastern colleague 
Theodosius IL, maintained that the holy Syned had confirmed 
the primacy of the Apostolic See* The Emperor Valentinian 
evidently makes allusion to the sixth canon of Nica; for at 
that time the second canon of the Council ef Constantinople, 
held in 381, which speaks in the same sense, was not yet 
known at Rome.* 

It must be added that, at the time of the sixteenth session 
of the fourth GEcumenical Council at Chalcedon, the Roman 
legate Paschasinus read the sixth canon of Nica in the fol- 
lowing manner: Quod Ecclesia Romana semper habuit prima- 
tum ; teneat autem et Atgyptus, ut episcopus Alexandrie omnium 
habeat potestatem, queniam eb Romane episcopo huec est consuetudo. 

The actual text of the acts. of the Council of Chalcedon 
proves that the translation given by Paschasinus was placed 
over against the Greek text of the sixth canon of Nicea. An 
attempt has been made to see in this juxtaposition a protest 

1 Cf. Maassen, l.c. S. 126-129. 

2 Cf. Maassen, U.c. 8. 121-125, and S. 181. 

5 Hard. i. 325 ; Mansi, ii. 687 ; Van Espen, Commentar. in canones, etc., p. 98. 
4 Printed in the edition of the Works of S. Leo the Great, published by the 


Ballerini, i. 642. It is the eleventh letter in this edition. 
§ Cf. Maassen, 1c. S. 71, and 96 f£ 
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of the Synod against the Roman translation; but even if it 
is admitted that the portion of the acts which gives these 
two texts is perfectly autheatic, it is very evident that the 
legate Paschasinus had no intention, in quoting the sixth 
canon of Nicsa, to demonstrate the primacy of the Holy See: 
he only desires to prove that the Bishop of Constantinople 
ought not to take precedence of those of Antioch and Alex- 
andria, because that would be a violation of the canon of 
Nicea. It was not the words of the translation of Paschasinus 
with reference to the see of Rome which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Council; it was those which referred to-the sees 
of Antioch and Alexandria, and those were very faithfully 
translated from the Greek. On the other hand, the Ballerini 
have shown in a nearly conclusive way, in their edition of 
the Works of S. Leo the Great} that the acts of Chalcedon 
have been interpolated, that the Greek text of the sixth 
canon of Nicea must have been introduced by some later 
copyist, and that the text of Paschasinus was the.only one 
which was read in the Synod. We shall return to this ques- 
tion in the history, of the Council of Chalcedon. 

It seems to us that Dr, Maassen goes too far, when he says’ 
that the Council of Chalcedon expressly confirmed the Roman 
interpretation of the sixth canon of Nicsa, and consequently 
its recognition of the Roman primacy. It is true that, after 
the reading of the Latin version of the canon in question, 
followed by the reading of the first, second, and third canons 
of Constantinople (of 381°), the imperial commissioners who 
-were present at the Synod made this declaration: “ After what 
has been cited on both sides, we acknowledge that the most 
ancient right of all (apo mdvtwy Ta mpwrteia), and the pre- 
eminence («al rHv éEaiperov tuunv), belong to the Archbishop 
of old Rome ;* but that the same pre-eminence of honour (7a 
mpecBeia THs TyuHs) ought to be given to the Archbishop of 
new Rome.” Maassen has considered that, after these words of 
the imperial commissioners, it may be concluded that the sixth 


17. iii, p. xxxvii. sq. 2 1.c. 8. 90-95. 

3 Hard. ii. 638. ‘These canons were read by the consistorial secretary Con. 
stantine. 

4 tard. ii, 64% 
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canon of the Council of Nicwa had already recognised, in fact, 
the right of the Pope to take precedence of all other bishops ; 
but it was not so. The commissioners said: On both sides 
that is to say, in what the papal legate has read, and in wha\ 
has been read by the consistorial secretary Constantine as 
well, the precedence of Rome is recognised. This is the same 
as saying: This precedence, which we do not in the least con- 
test (there is no question, in fact, of that), is set forth (a) in 
the Latin version of the sixth canon of Nicza, read by Pas- 
chasinus, and is contained (0) in the canons of Constantinople 
read by Constantine. But the imperial commissioners of the 
Synod go no further in their declarations ; and in particular, 
they have not declared that the original text of the sixth 
canon of Niceea—a text which had not been read—contains 
. affirmatively a recognition or a confirmation of the primacy 
of the Pope. 

But it will be said, How could the ancient translators of 
these canons, as well as the legates of the Pope and Emperors, 
suppose that the sixth canon of Nicza included a confirmation 
of the primacy of Rome? In answer to this question, Dr. 
‘Maassen has put forward a theory, which we produce simply 
as a theory: “The Fathers (of Nicea) confirmed the rights of 
each see (of Alexandria, of Antioch, etc.). Why did they 
take as an example in their decree the constitution of the 
Toman patriarchate? Why were they not content simply 
to give their sanction to those patriarchal rights without ad- 
ducing this analogy? We cannot imagine a more striking 
proof of the deep respect that the Fathers of Nica had for 
the visible head of the Church; for no one will suppose that 
the simple confirmation by the Council of the rights of superior 
metropolitans would not be perfectly sufficient. .... But 
that which was sufficient for mere law did not satisfy the 
Fathers of Nicea: their own sentiments on the utility of the 
institution of patriarchates did not appear sufficient to in- 
fluence their decree: they did not wish to present to the 
approbation of the Pope those decrees simply confirming the 
privileges of superior metropolitans. They preferred to refer 
to the fact that ‘the Bishop of Rome already enjoyed the 
same position:’ it was to show that at Rome an institution 
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existed analogous to that whiel: they wished to confirm. In 
reserving to himself a certain number of provinces which he 
might deal with in a peculiar manner, did not the Pope most 
clearly recognise it as necessary that the same should be the 
case with other Churches; and that a portiom of the power 
which belonged exclusively to him in his position as chief 
pastor of the universal Church, should be committed to other 
bishops? The Bishop of Rome was then, strictly speaking, 
the founder of the institution of patriarchates (that is to say, 
he gave to certain patriarchs a portion of that power over the 
universal Church which belonged to him). He had himself 
given the type, that. is, the motive, upon which the Fathers 
of Nica founded their canon. Can we wonder, then, that 
the most remote antiquity found in this canon, to use the 
expression of Pope Gelasius 1,’ ‘an unique and irrefragable 
testimony’ in support of the primacy ?” 

The sixth canon of Niccea has been inserted in the Corpus 
juris canonici, but there it. has been divided into three smaller 
canons.” 

Can, 7. 

"Exedy cury era wexpdtnke xa rapadoows apyata, doe Tov 
év Aida éricxotrov Tisdcbat, éyérw tiv axodovOlay THs TuyLAs 
TH pntpoTrore. cwlouevou Tov oixeiov akedparos. 

“ As custom and ancient tradition show that the Bishop of 
fElia ought to be honoured (in a special manner), he shall 
have precedence; without prejudice, however, ta the dignity 
which belongs to the metropolis.” 

Short as this canon is, its explanation presents great diffi- 
culties. One thing is certain: it is, that the Council desires 
to confirm an ancient right of the Bishop. of Alia, that is 
to say, of Jerusalem, to enjoy certain honours; but in what 
they consisted, and what must be understood by the words 
axorovbia THS TYAS, We cannot easily determine. 

If the city of Jerusalem had not been taken and destroyed 
by Titus, August 31st, in the seventieth year after Christ, 
it would certainly have had, in the organization and economy 
of the Church, a very distinguished place as the ancient 


1 ard. ii. 919; Maassen, S. 140 f. 
2, 6, Dist. Ixv.; ¢. 8, Dist. lxiv.; and c. 1, Dist. lxv. 
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Mother-Church of Christendom; but of old Jerusalem there 
remained only three towers and a portion of the city wall: 
all the rest was levelled with the ground, and the plough had 
passed over the ruins. 

A short time after the year 70, certain Jewish and Chris- 
tian colonists settled in the midst of these ruins, and built 
huts there, and even a little Christian church in the place, 
in which the first believers were in the habit of meeting after 
the ascension of Christ to celebrate the eucharistic feast.’ A 
short time after the commencement of the second century, 
the Emperor Hadrian had a new city built upon the ruins of 
Jerusalem, with a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. Te also 
gave the new city the name of Alia Capitolina, in remem-° 
brance of this temple and of his own family. He peopled it 
with fresh colonists, after the entire exclusion of the Jews. 

We find in this new city a large community of Christians, 
converts from heathenism, who had at their head the Bishop 
Marcus ;? but for two hundred years the name of Jerusalem 
appears no more in history.2 The new city was treated as 
though it had nothing in common with the old; there was 
even considerable difficulty in knowing and distinguishing the 
differences which existed between the one and the other.* Thus 
it happened that the city‘of Hadrian had not the ecclesiastical 
rank which belonged by right to old Jerusalem. After Jeru- 
salem had been destroyed by Titus, Cesarea (Turris Stratonis), 
which had formerly been only the second city in the country, 
became the civil and ecclesiastical metropolis, and the Bishop 
of Atlia was only a simple suffragan of the metropolitan of 
Cesarea. But it might be foreseen that the reverence of all 
Christians for the holy places, sanctified by the life, sufferings, 
and death of our Lord, would contribute little by little to raise 
the importance of the old city, and consequently that of its 
Church and bishop; and thus it came to pass that the metro- 
politan of Cesarea was gradually equalled, if not surpassed, by 


1 Epiph. de mensuris et ponderibus, c. 14, t. ii. p. 170, ed. Petav. 

2 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 6. 

3 It is only after the Council of Nivea that the name of Jerusalem reappeara, 
Kusebius, for instance, always uses it. 

* Beveridge, lc. p. 63. 
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the dignity of the Holy City nar’ éEoyijv,—without, however, 
the subordinate ecclesiastiaal position of the latter being altered. 
Towards the end of the second century the gradation was 
already so sensible, that at a Synod of Palestine the Bishop 
of Atlia occupied the presidency conjointly with the metro- 
politan of Czesarea (secwndo loco, it is true); as Eusebius, wha 
was himself afterwards metropolitan of Cesarea, plainly tells 
us in the fifth book and twenty-third chapter of his History: 
“ At a Synod held on the subject of the Easter controversy 
in the time of Pope Victor, Theophilus of Cesarea and Nar- 
cissus of Jerusalem were presidents.” The same Eusebius 
shows us, in his fifth book and twenty-fifth chapter, how 
‘near in honour the Bishops of Jerusalem and Cesarea were 
ta each other; for, when writing a list of the bishops, he 
places Narcissus of Jerusalem before the metropolitan Theo- 
philus of Cesarea. It is true that in the twenty-second 
chapter he does the contrary. The synodal letter of the 
bishops assembled at Antioch in 269 on the subject of the 
errors of Paul of Samosata is very remarkable on this point. 
It is signed first by Helenus Bishop of Tarsus, immediately 
afterwards by Hymeneus Bishop of Jerusalem, whilst Theo- 
tecnus Bishop of Cexsarea signs only quarto loco It must 
not, however, be hastily concluded from this that the Bishop 
of Jerusalem had already at this time priority of the metro- 
politan of Cesarea; but it cannot be doubted that the entirely 
exceptional position in which he found himself would of 
necessity raise difficulties between himself and his metropo- 
litan. It is this which probably induced the Synod of Nicza 
to pass its seventh canon. The eminent De Marca, as welt 
as other historians, have supposed that by this canon the 
Synod wished to grant the first. place to the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, immediately after the three great Patriarchs of Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, without altogether raising him to 
the rank of Patriarch, and leaving him subject to the juris- 
diction of the metropolitan of Ceesarea. Marca explains in 
this way the words éyérw rHv dxodovbiay ths tyshs: 1. He 
should have the honour (respectu honoris) of following im- 
mediately after the metropolitans of Rome, Alexandria, and 
1 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 830. Cf. c. 22. See further back, sec. 9. 
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Antioch; 2. The last words of the canon signify that the 
dignity which belongs to the metropolitan must not, however. 
be infringed” Marca appeals in support of bis theory to 
an old translation by Dionysius the Less, and to another 
yet older translation which was composed for the Synod of 
Carthage held in 419. But not one of these translations 
supports Marca, for not one of them gives any explanation 
of the words dxodovOia rhs tyuhs.? Beveridge has especially 
taken it upon himself to refute Marca. A patriarch placed 
under the jurisdiction of a metropolitan is, according to him, 
an impossibility. He considers that, by the words éyérw tHv 
axodovbiav, the Council of Nicea has simply desired to con- 
firm to the Bishop of Jerusalem the first place after the 
metropolitan of Cesarea, just as in the Anglican hierarchy the 
Bishop of London comes immediately after the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Beveridge remarks on this, that it may be 
answered, that im this same Synod of Nicea, where the 
bishops signed by provinces, Macarius Bishop of Jerusalem 
nevertheless signed before Eusebius the metropolitan of 
Ceesarea. Beveridge acknowledges the accuracy of this reply ; 
but he adds that two other bishops of Palestine also signed 
before Eusebius, and yet no one will maintain that they were 
not under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Czesarea. 
The signatures at the Council of Nicza are not, then, con- 
clusive. It might be added that, in these same signatures 
of the Council, the metropolitan of the province of Isauria 
is found signing im the fifth place, that is to say, after four 
of his suffragans; and even the metropolitan of Ephesus did 
not sign first among the bishops of Asia Minor (although 
Ephesus was one of the largest metropolitan cities of the 
Church): his name comes after that of the Bishop of 
Cyzicus. 

A more remarkable incident is, that almost immediately 
after the Council of Nica, the Bishop of Jerusalem, Maximus, 
convoked, without any reference to the Bishop of Cesarea, a 
Synod of Palestine, which pronounced in favour of S. Atha- 
nasius, and proceeded further to the consecration of bishops. 


1 Marca, de Concordia sacerdotit et imperii, lib. v. c, 12, mn. 4. 
© See Mansi, vi. 1128, and iv. 411; Hard. i. 1246. 
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Socrates, who records this fact, adds, it is true, that he was 
reprimanded for having so acted. But this fact shows that 
the Bishop of Jerusalem was endeavouring to make himself 
independent of the Bishop of Czsarea. It may also be seen 
by the signatures of the second Gicumenical Synod, that Cyril 
Bishop of Jerusalem wrote his name before that of Thalassius 
Bishop of Ceesarea. And, on the other side, it is not less certain 
that in 395 John metropolitan of Cesarea nominated Por- 
phyrius, a priest of Jerusalem, Bishop of Gaza; and that the 
Synod ef Diospolis, held in 415, was presided over by Eulo- 
gius metropolitan of Ceesarea, although John Bishop of Jeru- 
salem was present at the Synod. These different researches 
show us that the question of precedence between the Bishops 
of Cesarea and Jerusalem cannot be determined ; for sometimes 
it is the Bishop of Caesarea who is first, sometimes the Bishop 
of Jerusalem. This state of things lasted on to the time of the 
third @eumenical Council held at Ephesus in 431. Juvenal 
Bishop of Jerusalem took a very prominent place, and signed 
immediately after Cyril of Alexandria (it is true the Bishop 
of Cesarea in Palestine was not present). But this same Cyril 
was at this Synod a declared opponent of Juvenal; and when 
the latter wished by the help of false documents to have his 
ecclesiastical primacy over Palestine acknowledged by the 
Council, Cyril appealed on the subject to the authority of the 
Roman See? This same Juvenal Bishop of Jerusalem had 
attempted, after a long contest with Maximus Bishop of 
Antioch, to make himself a patriach; and the Bishop of 
Antioch, weary of the controversy, determined that the three 
provinces of Palestine should be under the patriarchate of 
Jerusalem, whilst, Phoenicia and Arabia should remain attached 
to the see of Antioch. The fourth Gicumenical Council held . 


1 Socrates, id 24 

2 Pope Leo the Great wrote on this subject, in his sixty-second letter to Bishop 
Maximus of Antioch: Sicut etiam in Ephesina synodo, que impium Nestorium 
cum dogmate suo perculit, Juvenalis episcopus ad obtinendum Palestine provincia 
principatum credidit se posse sufficere, et insolentes ausus per commentitia scripta 
jirmare. Quod sanctee memorie Cyrillus Alexandrinus merito perhorrescens, 
seriptis suis mihi, quid predicta cupiditas ausa sit, indicavit et sollicita prece 
multum poposcit, ut nulla illicitis conatibus preberetur assensio.—BEVERIDGE, 
be. p. 64 b. 
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at Chalcedon ratified this division in its seventh session, with- 
out, as it appears, the least opposition being offered.’ 

The last words of the seventh canon, 77 yuntporroNet, K.T.d., 
have also been explained in different ways. Most writers— 
and we share their opinion—think that these words desic- 
nate the metropolis of Cesarea; others have supposed that 
the question is about the metropolis of Antioch ; but Fuchs? 
has supposed that the reference is wholly to Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to him, the Council simply wished to show the reason 
of the existence of certain honours granted to this Church, 
because this metropolis (as an original Church) had a special 
dignity. This last theory clearly cannot be sustained: if the 
canon had this meaning, it would certainly have had a very 
different form. This seventh canon has been inserted in the 
Corpus juris canonict.? 

Can, 8. 

Tlept t&v dvopatovreav pév éavtods Ka€apovs crore, mpocep- 
xonévov 58 TH KabonuKH Kai amoctonKy ’Exxdryoig, ote 7H 
ayia Kal peyddy ouvede, date yetpoeTovpévovs ators pévery 
obTws év TH KANpw TPO TaVTWY SE TOHTO dpworoyhaut adTods 
eyypadws mpoonke, tt cuvOjcortas Kal dxodovOyjcovat Tois 
Ths KabodKgs Kal admootorhs ’"Exxrynolas Soypace todr eats 
kai Suydpos Kowwvely nab tois év TO Siwype TwapatentwKxdcw 
ef’ dv Kal xpovos rétaxtat, Kat Katpos Bpiotar Bote avtors 
axorovbeiy év tact Tois Soypact THs Kaboruehs ’Exkdnolas’ 
é&Oa pev ody raves, cite ev Kopaus, ele ev Trodkeow avTol povoe 
eipicKxowwrTo yeLporovnbevres, of ebpioxdpevos ev TH KARP CcovTat 
év T6 aite oynuwatu ei 86 Tod Tis KabodKhs "Exxdyoias éri- 
oKorrov } mpecButépou Ovres TpocépyovTas tives, TpOdprov, ws 
0 pev erioxotros THs "Exkdyoias eer 16 aElwpa Tod émicKorov, 
6 6é dvouatouevos rapa Ttois Neyouevors Ka€apois érisxoros 
Tv ToD mpeaButépoy TLyay Ee wryv et pay dpa Soxoin TO 
ETLOKOTTO, THS Tyuhs ToD dvouatos adrov peréxewv" et SE TodTO 
ait@ ph apécxot, erivonce. TéTrov 7) YwpeTtaKoTov i) TpecPu- 
répov, imp Tod év TH KANpw Gros Soxelv elvat, va py ev TH 
monet Ovo éricKoTros ow. 

’ Hard. ii. 491. 


2 Fuchs, Bibliothek der Kirchenversammlungen, Bd. i. S. 399. 
3, 7, Dist. lxv. 
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“With regard to those who call themselves Cathari, the 
holy and great Synod decides, that if they will enter the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, they must submit to imposition 
of hands, and they may then remain among the clergy: they 
must, above all, promise in writing to conform to and follow 
the doctrines of the Catholic and Apostolic Church; that is to 
say, they must communicate with those who have married a 
second time, and with those who have lapsed under persecu- 
tion, but who have done penance for their faults. They must 
then follow in every respect the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, when in villages or in cities there are 
found only clergy of their own sect, the oldest of these clerics 
shall remain among the elergy, and im their position; but if 
a Catholic priest or bishop be found among them, it is evident 
that the bishop of the Catholic Chureh should preserve the 
episcopal dignity, whilst any one who has received the title of 
bishop from the so-called Cathari would only have a right to 
the honours accorded to priests, unless the bishop thinks it 
right to let him enjoy the honour of the (episcopal) title. If 
he does not desire to do so, let him give him the place of 
rural bishop (chorepiscopus) or priest, mm order that he may 
appear to be altogether a part of the elergy, and that there 
may not be two bishops in one city.” 

The Cathari who are here under discussion are no other 
than the Novatians (and not the Montanists, as is maintained 
in the Gottinger gelehrten Anzeigen, 1780, St. 105), who from 
a spirit of severity wished to exclude for ever from the Church 
those who had shown weakness during persecution. They 
arose at the time of the Decian persecution, towards the 
middle of the third century, and had for their founder the 
Roman priest Novatian, who accused his Bishop Cecilian of 
showing too much lenity towards the laps. These schismatics 
were called Novatians from the name of their leader; but 
from a spirit of pride they gave themselves the name of 
Cathari (Puritans), car’ é£oxnv, because their communion alone 
was in their eyes the pure bride of Christ, whilst the Catholic 
Church had been contaminated by the readmission of the 
lapst. Their fundamental principle of the perpetual exclusion 
of the Japsi was in a manner the concrete form of the general 
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principle, brought forward two generations before, that whoever 
after baptism once fell into mortal sin, should never be re- 
ceived back into the Church. The Catholic Church was her- 
self in those times very much inclined to severity : she granted 
permission to perform penance only once;' whoever fell a 
second time was for ever excluded. But the Montanists and 
Novatians exceeded this severity, and professed the most 
merciless rigour. A portion of the Novatians— those of 
Phrygia? — followed the Montanists m a second kind of 
rigourism, in declaring that any one of the faithful who 
married again after the death of his consort committed adul- 
tery. What we have said shows that the Novatians were in 
truth schismatics, but not heretics; and this explains the mild 
manner in which the Council of Nicea treated the Novatian 
priests (for it is of them only that this canon speaks)? The 
Council treats them as it had treated the Meletians* It de- 
cides, in fact, 1st, date yetpoPerovpévovs, «.7.r., that is to say, 
“they must receive imposition of hands.” The meaning of 
these words has been a matter of dispute. Dionysius the Less 
translates them in this way: ué impositionem manus accipi- 
entes, sic in clero permancant.’ The Prisca® gives a similar 
translation; and then it may be said that the eighth canon, 
according to the two authors, would be entirely in accordance 
with the decision given by the Council of Nicza on the sub- 
ject of the Meletians. That decision ordered that the Meletian 
clergy should not indeed be ordained anew by a Catholic 
bishop, but that they ought nevertheless to receive from him 
imposition of hands.” They were treated as those who had 
received baptism at the hands of heretics. Beveridge® and 
Van Espen® have explained this canon in another manner, 
resting upon Rufinus, and the two Greek commentators of the 
middle ages, Zonaras and Balsamon. According to them, the 
xetpoOeroupévous does not signify the imposition of hands 


1The Pastor Herme, lib. ii. Mand. iv. c. 1, says: Servis enim Dei peni- 
tentia una est. 

2 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. v. 22. 

3 Cf. Mattes, die Ketzertaufe, in the Tiibinger. theolog. Quartalschr. 1849, 
8. 578. 

4 See above, sec. 40, 5 In Mansi, ii. 680. © In Mansi, vi. 1128. 

7 See above, sec. 40. ° Uc. p. 67. © Commentarius in canones, p. 94, 
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which was to be received on their returning to the Catholic 
Church: it simply refers to the priesthood received in the 
community of the Novatians ; and consequently the sense of 
the canon ef the Couneil of Nicza is as follows: “ Whoever 
has been ordained when amongst the Novatians, must remain 
among the clergy.” It seems to me that the Greek text is 
more favourable to the first opinion than to the second, as the 

article is wanting before yetpoferoupévous, and adrovs is added ; 
but this first opinion itself supposes that the reference is to 

those who were already clerics when they were in Novatian- 
ism, so that the meaning and fundamental idea is nearly the 

same in the one interpretation as in the other: for even sup- 

posing that Beveridge and Van Espen are in the right, it does 

not follow that the Nowatian clerics were admitted among the 

orthodox clergy without any condition, particularly without 

some imposition of hands; on the contrary, it is clear that 

they were not treated with more consideration than the 

Meletian clergy. Gratian appears to us to be in opposition 

to what our text tells us,and to the practice of the ancient 

Church, as well.as to the analogy of the ease of the Novatians 

with that of the Meletians, in suppesing that the eighth canon 

of Nica prescribes a re-ordination.* 

The Synod decided, besides, that the Novatians who came 
over should promise in writing a full submission to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. By these doctrines the canon 
does not seem to mean the doctrines of the faith in the special 
sense of the words: it seems rather to have reference to the 
admission of the lapsi, and those who contracted second mar- 
riages. To quiet the Nowatians on the subject of the lapsi, 
care is taken to add that they must have submitted to a pre- 
scribed penance; that is to say, that the /aps¢ should, before 
being readmitted into the Church, undergo a long and severe 
penance. 

After having established these two rules of discipline, the 
Synod adds the general condition, that Novatians (that is to 
say, the Novatian clergy) who desire restoration to the Church 
shall submit in general to all the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. 


1 Gratian, Corp. juris canonici, cap. 8, causa i. quest. 7. 
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The Council adds also the following directions :— 

(a.) If in any city or village there exist only Novatian 
clergy, they are to retain their offices; so that, for example, 
the Novatian bishop of an entirely Novatian district may 
remain as a regular bishop when he re-enters the Catholic 
Church. 

(8.) But if there be found somewhere (perhaps it is neces- 
sary to read ed d€ mov instead of ef S€ Tod) a Catholic bishop 
or priest along with Novatians, the Catholic bishop is to pre- 
serve his office; and the Novatian bishop must take the posi- 
tion of a simple priest, unless the Catholic bishop thinks it 
well to allow him the honour of the episcopal title (but with- 
out any jurisdiction). The Council does not say what is to 
be done with the Novatian priests; but we may infer that, in 
places which possess but one priest, the cure should return to 
a Catholic priest, and the Novatian priest should retain only 
the title. The Synod did not provide for the case of a con- 
flict between several priests, but the rules made on the subject 
of the Meletians enable us to supply this omission. Converts 
are allowed to remain in the office and rank of the priesthood, 
but they are to take their place after the other priests, and 
they are to be excluded from elections. 

(y.) Lastly, in a case where a Catholie bishop would not 
leave the Novatian bishop. the continuance of the episcopal 
title, he should give him the post of a chorepiscopus' or priest, 
and this that the Novatian might continue to be visibly one 
of the clergy, and yet there might not be two bishops in the 
same city.” 

This mildness of the Synod of Niceea in the case of the 
Novatians had no more effect in extinguishing this schism 
than in the case of the Meletians ; for Novatianism continued 
until the fifth century. 

Amongst the Novatian bishops who took part in the Synod, 
we must especially mention Acesius, bishop of this sect at 
Constantinople, whom the Emperor Constantine held in great 
esteem on account of the austerity of his life, and had in con- 


1 See the art. Chorbischaf in the Kirchenlexicon of Wetzer and Welte, Bd. ii. 
S. 495 f. 


2S, Augustine makes allusion to this rule in his Zpist. 218. See above, sec. 41. 
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sequence invited’ him to the Synod.1_ Constantine asked him 
if he were willing to subscribe the Creed and the rule on the 
feast of Easter, “Yes,” replied Acesius, “for there is here, 
O Emperor, nothing new introduced by the Council; for it has 
been so. believed since the time of the apostles, and thus has 
Easter been kept.’ And when the Emperor further asked, 
“Why, then, do you separate from the communion of the 
Church?” Acesius replied by quoting different acts which 
had been passed under the Emperor Decius, and by declaring 
that no one who had committed mortal sin should be ad- 
mitted again to the holy mysteries. He might be exhorted 
to repentance, but the priest had not the right to pronounce 
him really absolved, but the penitent must look for pardon 
from God alone. Upon this the Emperor replied, “ Acesius, 
take a ladder, and climb up to heaven alone.”* Sozomen has 
suggested’ that Acesius was of very great use to his party, 
and it is generally believed that this canon was made so mild 
towards the Novatians out of respect for him.* 


Can. 9. 

Ei ties dveEerdotws tmpoonyOncav mpecRvrepot, i) dvaxpt- 
VOMEvoL Bpodoynoay TA huapTnueva avTois, Kab oworoynadvTwv 
aiTav, Tapa Kavova Kivotpevot avOpwrrot trois ToLodToLs yelpa 
émiteOeixact’ TovTOvs 6 Kavov ov mpocieTa’ TO yap aveTi- 
Anmrov exdixel 7) KaboruKy ’"Ex«Anoia. 

“If any persons have been admitted to the priesthood 
without inquiry, or if upon inquiry they have confessed their 
crimes, and the imposition of hands has nevertheless been 
conferred upon them in opposition to the canon, such ordina- 
tion is declared invalid ; for the Catholie Church requires men 
who are blameless.” 

The crimes in question are those which were a bar to the 
priesthood, such as blasphemy, (successive) bigamy, heresy, 
idolatry, magic, etc., as the Arabic paraphrase of Joseph ex- 
plains It “is clear that these faults are punishable in the 


1 Sozom. Hist. Eccl. ii. 32; Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 10. 

2 Socrat. Lc.i. 10; Sozom. le. i. 22. 3 Sozom. ii. 32. 
4 Cf. Tillemont, Mémolres, etc., t. vi. article MW, p. 289, ed. Brux. 1732. 
5 In Beveridge, !.c. p. 70. 
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bishop no less than in the priest, and that consequently our 
canon refers to the bishops as well as to the mpeo@urepos in 
the more restricted sense. These words of the Greek text, “ In 
the case in which any one might be induced, in opposition to 
the canon, to ordain such persons,” allude to the ninth canon 
of the Synod of Neocsarea. It was necessary to pass such 
ordinances ; for even in the fifth century, as the twenty-second 
letter of Pope Innocent the First testifies, some held that as 
baptism effaces all former sins, so it takes away all the im- 
pedimenta ordinationis which are the result of those sins.’ 

The ninth canon of Nicza occurs twice in the Corpus juris 
canonict.” 

The following canon has a considerable resemblance to the 
one which we have just considered. 


Caw, 10. 

"Ocot rpoeyerpicOnoay TaY TapaTenTwKOTwY KATA dyVvoLAY, 
7 Kal mpoeddTav THY mpoxelpicauévwy, TodTO ov mTpoKpiver TO 
Kavove TO éxkrAnoiactine’ yvoobértes yap KabarpodvTa. 

“The lapst who have been ordained in ignorance of their 
fall, or in spite of the knowledge which the ordainer had of 
it, are no exception to the canon of the Church, for they are 
to be deposed as soon as their unworthiness is known,” 

The' tenth canon differs from the ninth, inasmuch as it 
concerns only the Japs: and their elevation, not only to the 
priesthood, but to any other ecclesiastical preferment as well, 
and requires their deposition. The punishment of a bishop 
who should consciously perform such an ordination is not 
mentioned ; but it is incontestable that the laps could not be 
ordained, even after having performed penance: for, as the 
preceding canon states, the Church requires those who were 
faultless. It is to be observed that the word mpoyerpifew is 
evidently employed here in the sense of “ ordain,” and is used 
without any distinction from yepifew; whilst in the synodal. 
letter of the Council of Nicaea on: the subject of the Mele- 
tians, there is a distinction between these two words, and 
mpoxerpitew is used to signify eligere.* 

1 Cf. Beveridge, dc. p. 70. 2C. 4, Dist. 81, and c. 7, Dist. 24. 

3 Socrat. Le, i. 9. 
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This canon is found several times in the Corpus juris 
canonici.* 

Can. 11. 

Tept TOV rapaBdvray xepis avaryKns i) Xepis adatpévews 
UrapxovTav H xepis xwdvvev 7 Tev0g ToLovTou, b yeyovey émt 
THs Tupavvidos Arxwiovr &oke TH cuvdd@, Kav avdkior Foav 
prravOpwrias, Suws ypnotevoacOas eis abtovs’ dcot odv yunoiws 
perapédovrat, tpia érn év axpowpevors troujoovaw ot ToTol, Kat 
énta étn trorecobvtas' dio 5é érn Xwpis Tmpoapopas Kowvwryj- 
Goucl TO AAW THY TpocEvy av: 

“As to those who lapsed during the tyranny of Licinius, 
without being driven to it by necessity, or by the confiscation 
of their goods, or by any danger whatever, the Synod decides 
that they ought to be treated with gentleness, although in 
truth they have shown themselves unworthy of it. Those 
among them who are truly penitent, and who before their fall 
were believers, must do penance for three years among the 
audientes, and seven years among the substrati. For two years 
following they can take part with the people at divine service, 
but without themselves participating im the oblation.” 

The persecution of Licinius had come to an end only a 
few years before the meeting of the Council of Nicaea, and 
at the downfall of that Emperor. The cruelty with which 
they were persecuted led a large number into apostasy. Thus 
the Council had to take notice in several of its canons of the 
lapst ; and as there were different classes to be made among 
these /apst—that is to say, as some among them had yielded 
at the first threat, whilst others had undergone long tortures 
before their fall—the Synod wished to take account of the 
extenuating as well as of the aggravating circumstances, and to 
proportion the punishment to the degree of the fault. This 
canon does not say how the least guilty are to be treated; but 
it decides that those who are the most guilty, and the least 
excusable, should pass three years in the second degree of 
penitence, seven years in the third, and two years in the fourth 
or lowest class.” , 

The canon supposes that those who are to receive this treat- 


VC. 5, Dist. 81; c. 60, Dist. 50. 
2 See the fifth canon of the Synod of Ancyra, sec. 16 
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ment were before their fall fideles, i.e. members of the Church, 
and not simple catechumens. We shall see in the fourteenth’ 
canon what the Synod decides with respect to catechumens 
who showed themselves weak.’ 


Can, 12. 

Oi Sé mpockrAnBévtes pév io THs xdprtos, Kal Thy mpdrnv 
opuny évderEdpevos, cal arrobéuevos tas Cwvas, peta Se tadTa émt 
Tov olKeioy EueTov dvadpapdvTes ws KUvES, OS Twas Kal apyipLa 
mpoécOar, kat Bevedixlors xatopbdcat To dvactpatevcacOau 
ovtoe Séxa ern bromumtTérwoay pera TOV THS TpleTODS aKpodoews 
xpovov. ép’ dace 5é tobrous mpoorjne: eLeratew tiv mpoaipeow, 
Kat 76 eidos Tis petavoias. bao pev yap Kal Pow Kal Sdxpvot 
Kal brouovn Kal ayaboepyiats Thy éemiatpopyy Epyp Kal ov 
oxnjpate émideixvuvtal, obtor mAnpwaavtes Tov yxpovov Tov 
@picpévov tis axpodcews, elxdT@s THY Eevydv KoWwwVycovCL, 
peta Tod éFeivas TH erricxoT@, Kak PiravOpwmdtepov Te mept 
aitav Bovredoacbas, Scot Sé adiadopes iveycay, cal TO oxfua 
tod [un] eiorévar eis THY "Exxdnoiav apxeiv adtois jryijcavto 
Tpos Thy emiatpopyy, éEdtravTos TAnpo’TwWaaY TOV Ypovor. 

“Those who, called by grace, have shown the first zeal, and 
have laid aside their belts, but afterwards have returned like 
dogs to their vomit, and have gone so far as to give money 
and presents to be readmitted into military service, shall 
remain three years among the audientes, and ten years among 
the substrati. But in the case of these penitents, their intention 
and the character of their repentance must be tried. In fact, 
those among them who, by fear and with tears, together with 
patience and good works, show by deeds that their conversion 
is real, and not merely in appearance, after having finished the 
time of their penance among the audientes, may perhaps take 
part among those who pray; and it is in the power of the 
bishop to treat them with yet greater lenity. As to those who 
bear with indifference (their exclusion from the Church), and 
who think that this exclusion is sufficient to expiate their 
faults, they must perform the whole period prescribed by the 
law.” 

1 On the penitential system of the primitive Church, see Beveridge, lc. p. 71 
sqq.; and Binterim, Denkwiirdigkeiten, Bd. v. Thi. ii. 8. 362 ff. 
2D 
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In his last contests with Constantine, Licinius had made 
himself the representative of heathenism; so that the final 
issue of the war would not be the mere triumph of one of the 
two competitors, but the triumph or fall of Christianity or 
heathenism.' Accordingly, a Christian who had in this war 
supported the cause of Licinius and of heathenism might be 
considered as a Japsus, even if he did not formally fall away. 
With much more reason might those Christians be treated as 
lapst, who, having conscientiously given up military service 
(this is meant by the soldier's belt), afterwards retracted their 
resolution, and went so far as to give money and presents for 
the sake of readmission, on account of the numerous advan- 
tages which military service then afforded. It must not be 
forgotten that Licinius, as Zonaras and Eusebius relate, re- 
quired from his soldiers a formal apostasy ; compelled them, 
for example, to take part in the heathen sacrifices which were 
held in the camps, and dismissed from his service those who 
would not apostatize. It must not be supposed, then, that 
the Council forbade military service generally, as the writer 
has shown in the Tiibinger Theol. Quartalschrift for 1841 
(S. 386). But equally untenable is the opinion of Aubespine® 
He supposes that the canon speaks of those who promised to 
perform a lifelong penance, and to retain the accustomed 
penitential dress, but who afterwards broke their vow, and 
took part in secular matters, and tried to make their way to 
posts of honour. The cingulum which the canon mentions is 
evidently the cingulum militie. It is in this sense too that 
Pope Innocent the First has used it in his letter to Victricius 
of Rouen. He says to that bishop, making, it is true, a mis- 
take upon another point: Constitwit Nicawna synodus, si quis 
post remissionem peccatorum cingulum militic secularis habuerit, 
ad clericatum admitti omnino non debet.* 

The Council punishes with three years in the second degree 
of penance, and with ten years in the third, those of the faith- 
ful who had taken the side of Licinius in his struggle against 
Christianity. It was, however, lawful for the bishop to pro- 
mote the better disposed penitents of the second rank (dxpo- 


1 Euseb. Hist. Eccl. x. 8. 2 In Beveridge, U.c. i. 73, and Euseb. x. 8 
$In Van Espen, lc. p. 97. 4Cf. Fuchs, le. 8. 404. 
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aois) to the fourth, in which they could be present at the 
whole of divine service (evy7). It is not stated how long 
they should remain in this fourth rank; but from what the 
eleventh canon says, it may be supposed that they remained 
in it two years. As to those who underwent their penance 
with more indifference, and who were content to pray outside 
the Church, without taking any active part in divine service, 
they were required to fulfil the whole time of their penance. 
It is by considering the negation wi which comes before 
eicvévae as an interpolation, as Gelasius of Cyzicus, the Prisca, 
’ Dionysius the Less, the pseudo-Isidore,’ Zonaras? and others 
have done, that the interpretation given above may be obtained. 
When inserting this canon in the de Penitentia? Gratian gives 
it the same meaning that we do. If it is desired at any 
cost to retain the negation, the last clause will be explained 
as follows: “They consider it as sufficient obedience to the 
Church not to go beyond what is allowed to them as penitents, 
and not to attend without permission the missa fidelium.” 


Can. 13. 

Tlept 8¢ trav eEoSevdvtwv 6 Tadatos Kal KavoriKos vopos 
gvarayOyjoeras Kal viv, date, ef tus éEodevor, Tod TeNevTalov Kai 
dvayxatotdtou éfodiou pn atootepeicOau ef Sé drroyvwabeis 
Kal Kowwvias Tadd Tuyov, TAAL év Tois Caow éEeTacOH, peta 
TOV KoWWwVOYTWOY THS evyfs porns ExTw KaBdrou Sé Kab rrepi 
mavtTos ovrwooovv é£odevovTos, aitotvtos Tod petacyxeiv Eiya- 
piottas, 6 émicxorros pera Soxtpacias émidoTw. 

“With respect to the dying, the old rule of the Church 
shall continue to be observed, which forbids that any one who 
is on the point of death should be deprived of the last and 
most necessary viaticwm. If he does not die after having 
been absolved and admitted to communion, he must be placed 
amongst those who take part only in prayer. The bishop 
shall, however, administer the Eucharist, after necessary 
inquiry, to any one who on his deathbed asks to receive it.” 

The Synod of Nicza provides for the case of a dapsus being 
in danger of death before he has fulfilled the period of his 


1 Mansi, ii, 681, 690, 899, vi. 1129. 2 In Beveridge, Uc. i. 73. 
30, 4, Dist. 5. 
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penance, and decides that, in conformity with the old custom 
and with old rules—for example, the sixth canon of the Council 
of Ancyra—the holy Eucharist (éfd8sov) should be admini- 
stered to the dying person, although he has not fulfilled all 
his penance.’ Van Espen? and Tillemont® have proved, 
against Aubespine, that the word épéé:ov here signifies the 
communion, and not merely absolution without communion. 
The opinion of those two authors is also that of the two old 
Greek commentators Zonaras and Balsamon, and of the Ara- 
bian paraphrast Joseph. If the sick person should recover 
his health, he should take his place in the highest rank of 
penitents. The Council does not state the period he should 
pass in it, but it is clear, and the ancient collector of canons, 
John of Antioch, adds, “ that such an one should remain in 
that class the whole time of penance prescribed in canons 
11 or 12.”4 

The Synod ends this canon more generally. In the begin- 
ning it treats only of the dapsi, but at the end it considers all 
those who are excommunicated, and orders that the bishop, 
after having made personal inquiry into the state of matters, 
may administer the communion to every man on his deathbed, 
whatever his offence may have been. 

This thirteenth canon has. been inserted in the Corpus 
juris can? 

Can. 14. 

Tept Tov Karn OUBELEND Kat mapameadyroy eoke Th dryla 
Kal neyary ovvode, OOTE Tpiy eTOV avrous ax powpévous 
povor, pera, Tavra cbyec Oa peta TOV KaTnXoupEven, 

“ The holy and great Synod orders that catechumens who 
have lapsed be awdientes for three years ; they can afterwards 
join in prayer with the catechumens.” 

_ The catechumens are not, strictly speaking, members of the 
Church: their lapse, therefore, in time of persecution, may 
be considered as less serious than actual apostasy. But it was 
also natural to prolong their time of probation, when, after 
persecution, they asked again to be admitted among the cate- 


1 Cf. Beveridge, lc. ii. 79. ? Van Espen, Commentarius, l.c. p. 98. 
* Tillemont, lc. p. 361. ‘Cf. Beveridge, lc. ii. 80 b, 
5 ©, 9, causa xxvi. q. 6. 
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chumens ; and it is this of which the fourteenth canon treats. 
These catechumens should, it says, remain three years among 
the audentes, that is to say, among the catechumens, who only 
take part at the didactic part of worship, at sermons, and at 
reading. If they showed during this time of penance zeal 
and marks of improvement, they might be admitted to prayer 
with the catechumens ; that is to say, they might form part of 
the higher class of those who made up the catechwment sensu 
strictiort, These could be present at the general prayers 
which were offered at the end of the sermon; and they re- 
ceived, but kneeling, the bishop’s blessing. 

In the same way as Origen and several other writers, more 
especially several Greek historians of the Church, so the Coun- 
cil of Niceea speaks only, as we have seen, of two classes of 
catechumens. Some Latin writers, amongst whom Isidore of 
Seville may be quoted, speak only of these two grades of cate- 
chumens ;’ and it may be said, without any doubt, that the 
primitive Church knew of no others. Bingham? and Neander® 
have maintained, and the opinion is generally held, that in the 
fourth century there was formed a third class of catechumens, 
composed of those who should receive baptism immediately ; 
and also that the meaning of the ceremonies for the reception 
of this sacrament was explained to them. They were called 
gdwtifowevos and competentes; but we notice that S. Isidore 
makes competentes synonymous with yovuxdivovtes. Beveridge 
endeavours to prove that S. Ambrose also spoke of this third 
class of catechumens ;* but the words of this Father, Sequenti 
die erat dominica ; post lectiones atque tractatum, dimissis cate- 
chumenis, symbolum aliquibus competentibus in baptistertis trade- 
bam basilice, show us that by catechwmenis he understands the 
first and second classes, and that the competentes belonged to 
the third class.” 

The fourteenth canon of Nicea has not been inserted in 
the Corpus juris canonici, probably because the old system of 
catechumens had ceased to exist at the time of Gratian. 


1 Orig. vii. c. 14. 2 Bingham, iv. 20. 
> Neander, 2te Aufl. Bd. iii. S. 606. 

4“ Beveridge, lc. ii. 81. 

© Cf. Binterim, Denkwiirdigheiten, Ba. i. Thl. i. S. 17. 
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Can. 15. 

A.a tov moddy Tdpayov Kal Tas oTdoELs TAS yWopevas edoke 
mavranact TrepiaipeOnvar THY cvvnOeLaY, THY Tapa TOV KaVvova 
etpebeicay ey tict pépeow, ote ad TroAcws els TOMY [I 
petaBaivew pyre émicxorov pnte mpeoBurepov pte SudKovov. 
ei 5€ Tus pera Tov TAS aryias Kal pweyddns cuVodou Gpov ToLoUTH 
TWh emuyerphoeter, } éridoln éavTov Tpaypate ToLovT@, aKupw- 
Onoetas éEatravros TO KatacKevacpa, Kal amroxatactabjceTas 
Th exkAnoia, 9 0 éricKxorros i) 6 mpecBurepos éxerpoTovyOn. 

“On account of the numerous troubles and divisions which 
have taken place, it has been thought good that the custom 
which has been established in some countries in opposition to 
the canon should be abolished ; namely, that no bishop, priest, 
or deacon should remove from one city to another. If any 
one should venture, even after this ordinance of the holy and 
great Synod, to act contrary to this present rule, and should 
follow the old custom, the translation shall be null, and he shall 
return to the church to which he had been ordained bishop 
or priest.” 

The translation of a bishop, priest, or deacon from one 
church to another, had already been forbidden in the primitive 
Church... Nevertheless several translations had taken place, 
and even at the Council of Nica several eminent men were 
present who had left their first bishoprics to take others: thus 
Eusebius Bishop of Nicomedia had been before Bishop of 
Berytus; Eustathius Bishop of Antioch had been before 
Bishop of Berrhcea in Syria. The Council of Nicza thought it 
necessary to forbid in future these translations, and to declare 
them invalid. The chief reason of this prohibition was found 
in the irregularities and disputes occasioned by such change 
of sees; but even if such practical difficulties had not arisen, 
the whole doctrinal idea, so to speak, of the relationship be- 
tween a cleric and the church to which he had been ordained, 
namely, the contracting of a mystical marriage between them, 
would be opposed to any translation or change. 

In 341 the Synod of Antioch renewed, in its twenty-first 
canon, the prohibition passed by the Council of Nicza; but 
the interest of the Church often rendered it necessary to make 

1 See the Can. Apost, 18 and 14. 
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exceptions, as happened in the case of S. Chrysostom. These 
exceptional cases increased almost immediately after the hold- 
ing of the Council of Nica, so that in 382 8. Gregory of 
Nazianzus considered this law among those which had long 
been abrogated by custom.’ It was more strictly observed in 
the Latin Church; and even Gregory’s contemporary, Pope 
Damasus, declared himself decidedly im favour of the rule of 
Nicza.? It has been inserted in the Corpus juris canonici? 


Can. 16. 

"Ocot pupoxwotves pire Tov PoBov Tod Ocod mpd dpbaryav 
yovtes, mare Tov exKAnotacTiKoV Kavova eidédTEs, avaxwpHoovet 
Tis éxkAnolas, wpecBurepot i) Sudxovos i) Odws ev TH Kavorr 
eLeratouevor odTo ovdayas Sextol dpelAovoew elvar év érépa 
exkdynola, GAM Tacav adtois avdyKkny émdyecOar ypy, ava- 
otpépew eis Tas EavTav tapotkias, i) emipévovtas aKowwvyTous 
elvas Tpoonxer. eb Sé Kab TorApnoelé Tis UpapTacas Tov TO érépw 
Siadépovta, Kal yetpotovicae év tH abTod éxkdnolg, wy ovy- 
xatatiewevov Tod idiov émicKdTov, ov avexwpycey Oo év TO 
xavovt eEerabopevos, dxupos Eras 1) yetporovia. 

“ Priests, deacons, and clerics in general, who have with 
levity, and without having the fear of God before their eyes, 
left their church in the face of the ecclesiastical laws, must 
not on any account be received into another: they must be 
compelled in all ways to return to their dioceses; and if they 
refuse to do so, they must be excommunicated. If any one 
should dare to steal, as it were, a person who belongs to 
another (bishop), and to ordain him for his own church, with- 
out the permission of the bishop from whom he was with- 
drawn, the ordination shall be null.” 

This sixteenth canon has a good deal of connection with 
the preceding. It contains two general principles: a. It 
threatens with excommunication all elerics, of whatever de- 
gree, if they will not return to their first church ;* 0. It forbids 
any bishop to ordain for his own diocese a person belonging 
to another diocese. It may be. supposed that the Council of 


1Cf. Neander, Kirchengeschichte, 2te Aufl. Bd. iii. S. 3817. 
2 Reveridge, dc. ii. 81; Neander, lc. 3 Cap. 19, causa vii. q I. 
4 According to Balsamon, exclusion from communio clericalis. 
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Niceea has here again in view the Meletian schism; but it 
must not be forgotten that Meletius did not ordain strangers 
to his diocese, and retain them afterwards, but the reverse— 
he ordained clergymen for other dioceses. 

We notice also, that in this canon the expression vy 7d 
xavov. é&erafouevos occurs twice to designate a cleric; it 
means literally, any one who belongs to the service of the 
Church, who lives under its rule («arvwv), or whose name is 
inscribed in its list (caver). 

Gratian has inserted this canon, and divided it into two.” 


Can. 17. 

Ered) trodXot €v TH xavovr eLeralouevor THY TrEOvefiay Kat 
THY aicxpoxépdevay Sidcovtes eredabovto tod Oelov ypdppatos 
Aéyovtos: Td dpyvpiov aitod ov« ewxev él Tox Kal Savei- 
fovres Exatooras amatroiow edixaiwoey ) ayia Kal peyddn 
atyodos, ws, ef Tus evpeOein pera Tov bpov ToUTOY TOKOUS Aap- 
Bavev é« petaxetploews 7) GrAWS peTEpYopevos TO TPayyLa 7 
jpsorlas amar ow 1 Sdws €repov Te erwvoay aicypod KépSous evexa, 
xabatpeOjoetat ToD KAjpou Kal AAAOTPLOS TOD Kavdvos eoTat. 

“ As many elerics, filled with avarice and with the spirit of 
usury, forget the sacred words, ‘ He that hath not given his 
money upon usury,* and demand usuriously (that is, every 
month) a rate of interest, the great and holy Synod declares 
that if any one, after the publication of this law, takes interest, 
no matter on what grounds, or carries on the business (of 
usurer), n0 matter in what way, or if he require half as much 
again, or if he give himself up to any other sort of scandalous 
gain, he shall be deposed from his clerical office, and his 
name struck off the list.” 

Several of the oldest Fathers of the Church considered that 
the Old Testament forbade interest to be received: thus, in the 
fourth book of his controversial work against Marcion, Ter- 
tullian wishes to prove to this Gnostic the harmony which 
exists between the Old and the New Testament, by taking as 


1 See, on this point, the dissertation of Dr. Miinchen on the first Synod of 
Arles, in the Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Philos. und kathol. Theol. Heft 26, S. 64. 

2 C, 23, causa vii. q. 1, and c. 3, Dist. 71. 

3 Ps. xv. [LXX. xiv.] 6. 
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an example the teaching given about a loan at interest. Ac- 
cording to Ezekiel,’ says Tertullian, he is declared just who 
does not lend his money upon usury, and who does not take 
what comes to him from it, that is to say, the interest. By 
these words of the prophet, God had prepared for the perfec- 
tion of the New Testament. Inthe Old,men had been taught 
that they should not make gain by lending money, and in the 
New that they should even bear the loss of what they had lent.” 

Clement of Alexandria expresses himself in the same way: 
“The law forbids to take usury from a brother, and not only 
from a brother by nature, but also from one who is of the 
same religion as ourselves, or who is one of the same nation 
as ourselves, and it looks upon lending money at interest as 
unjust: unfortunate persons should rather be assisted with 
open hand and open heart.” ® 

In taking account of the prohibitions declared by the Jewish 
law against lending at interest, the customs of that time must 
have filled the Christian mind with horror of this questus. As 
in the Jewish language there is only one word to express 
usury and lending at interest, so with the Romans the word 
fenus was also ominous in its double meaning. During the 
last period of the republic and under the emperors, the legal 
and mildest interest was twelve per cent., or, as the Romans 
called it, interest by month, or uswra centesima ; but some- 
times it increased to twenty-four per cent., bine centesime, 
and even to forty-eight per cent., guaterne: centesime.* Horace 
speaks even of a certain Fufidius, who demanded sixty per 
cent. ; and what is remarkable is, that he speaks of this Fufi- 
dius when on the subject of apothecaries.® As this exorbi- 
tant interest was generally paid at the beginning of the month, 
the reason why Ovid speaks of the celercs, and Horace of the 
tristes Kalendas, is explained.° 

The early Christians knew this loan at interest but little ; 
they also kept themselves from it conscientiously, so long as 
that brotherly love prevailed from which had come a com- 
munity of goods. But unhappily other Christians became apt 


1 xviii. 8. 2 Tertull. adv. Mare. iv. 17. 3 Stromat. ii. 473, Pott. 
* Cicero, in Verr. iii. 70, Att. vi. 2. 51 Satyr. 2. 1-14. 
5 Cf. Adam’s Roman Antiquities, and Quartalschrift, 1841, 8. 404. 
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scholars of the heathen in this matter. It was most blame- 
worthy in the clergy, whose savings, according to canon law, 
belonged to the poor and to the Church, and least of all 
ought to be abused to usurious gain through the oppression 
of the poor. Therefore the forty-fourth (or forty-third) apos- 
tolical canon gave this order: “A bishop, priest, or deacon 
who receives interest for money lent, must cease from this 
traffic under pain of deposition ;” and the Council of Arles, 
held in 314, says in the twelfth canon: De ministris, qui 
Senerant, placuit, eos juxta formam divinitus dalam a com- 
munione abstinere. The seventeenth canon of Nicza also for- 
bids all the clergy to lend money on interest; we say to all the 
clergy, because in the preceding canon we have shown that by 
the words év 7@ xavow éEerafouevoe the clergy must be under- 
stood. The Synod, fearing lest the clergy should in future 
practise usury in a hidden and underhand manner, was careful 
at the end ef the canon to define the different sorts of usury 
which are forbidden.* 

The seventeenth canon of Nicwa is found twice in the Cor- 
pus juris canonici” 

Can. 18. 

*H)Oev eis tHv dylav nab peyadnv obvobop, ort év Tice TéTOLs 
kal Tordet Tois mpecButépos thy Evyapiotiay of Sidxovos 
Sddacw, Orrep ote 6 Kavwv ovTE ) cvV7PEa Tapédwxe, TOUS 
éEovolav pn eyovtas. mpoodépe toils mpoodépovar Siddvat 7d 
capa ToD Xpictod. Kaxeivo Sé éyvwpicOn, Ste dn Twés TOV 
Siaxdvav Kal mpd tov émickoTay Ths Ebyapiotias arrovras. 
Tatra pev ov aravta tepinpncOw Kal éupevétwoay ot Sia- 
Kovol Tots idiows péTpots, EidoTES OTL TOD ev emLoKOTOY UTNpeTaL 
cial, Tov b& mpecButépwy EddtTous TYyYdvovc" AauBavétwoav 
8é kata THv Tak thv Edyapiotiay peta Tos mpecBurepous, 
4) rod émtoxorrov SiOdvTos abtots 7) Tob mpeaButépov. ada pydé 
xabjobar év péow Tov TpecButépwy e&éotw Trois Siaxdvois* Tapa 
Kavova yap Kal Tapa tafw éote 7d yevopevov, Ei Sé tus pH 
Gérot wesfapyev Kal peta robTous Tos Epous, weratcbw Tis 
Scaxovias. 


® On the opinions of the old Fathers on the subject of loans at interest, see 
the author’s dissertation in the Quartalschrift, 1841, 8. 405 ff., and Beitriige i. 31. 
+ C. 2, Dist. 47, and c. 8, causa xiv. q. 4. 
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“Tt has come to the knowledge of the holy and great Synod, 
that in certain places and cities deacons administer the Eucha- 
rist to priests, although it is contrary to the canons and to 
custom to have the body of Christ distributed to those who offer 
the sacrifice by those who cannot offer it. The Synod has also 
learned that some deacons receive the Eucharist even before 
the bishops. This must all now cease: the deacons must re- 
main within the limits of their functions, and remember that 
they are the assistants of the bishops, and only come after the 
priests. They must receive the Eucharist in accordance with 
rule, after the priests—a bishop or a priest administering it to 
them. The deacons ought no longer to sit among the priests, 
for this is against rule and order. If any one refuses to obey 
after these rules have been promulgated, let him lose his 
diaconate.” 

Justin Martyr’ declares that in the primitive Church the 
deacons were in the habit of administering to each one of 
those present the consecrated bread and the holy chalice. 
Later it was the bishop or the celebrating priest who ad- 
ministered the holy bread, and the deacon administered only 
the chalice: this is what the Avpostolical Constitutions order.’ 
We see that this was still the custom in the time of 5S. 
Cyprian, by this sentence taken from his. work de Lapsis: 
Solemnibus adimpletis calicem diaconus offerre preesentibus ccepit. 
It is evident that the word offerre cannot signify here to cele- 
brate the koly sacrifice, but merely to administer; the ex- 
pression solemnibus adimpletis shows that the divine service 
was already finished, and consequently there is no question 
here of celebrating, but merely of administering the chalice 
for communion. In other analogous passages this meaning 
of offerre is not so clearly indicated, and thence has arisen 
the mistake that the deacons. could also offer the holy sacri- 
fice. It must not be forgotten, however, that certain deacons 
did in fact venture to offer the holy sacrifice; for the first 
Council of Arles says in its fifteenth canon: De diaconibus 
quos cognovimus multis locis offerre, placuit minime fiert debere. 
It is not unlikely that during the persecution of Diocletian, 


1 Apologia, i. Nos. 65, 67. 2 Lib. viii. ch. 18, 
3 Cf. Binterim, Denkw. Bd. i. Thh i. S. 857 f. 
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when very many bishops and priests had been driven away 
or put to death, some deacon allowed himself to celebrate the 
eucharistic sacrifice; but such an act was altogether opposed 
to the spirit and rules of the primitive Church. The Avos- 
tolical Constitutions show very plainly that it is forbidden 
for deacons to pronounce the blessing and to offer the holy 
sacrifice (benedicere et offerre). They could only fulfil the 
duties indicated by their name S:dovos.' But it very pro- 
bably happened that in some places the deacon had over- 
stepped the limit of his powers, and for that reason had 
‘rendered necessary the prohibition of the Council of Arles. 
I know, indeed, that Binterim has wished to explain this 
canon of the Council of Arles in another way.? He supposes 
that the rebuke is not annexed to the word offerre, but merely 
the words multis locis, and he explains the canon as follows: 
“In future, the deacon must no longer celebrate and ad- 
minister the holy Eucharist to other congregations besides his 
own.” I cannot believe in the accuracy of this explanation, 
and Binterim has certainly done violence to the text of the 
Council of Arles. 

But besides, this canon of Nicea says nothing directly of 
this pretension of the deacon to wish to consecrate: it has 
rather in view certain other abuses; and we know from 
another source, that in Christian antiquity there was often 
complaint of the pride of deacons* The deacons of the city 
of Rome have especially been reproached on account of pride, 
and the Council of Arles says on this subject in its eighteenth 
canon: De diaconibus urbicis, ut non sibt tantum presumant, 
sed honorem presbyteris reservent, ut sine conscientia ipsorum 
nihil tale faciant. It has been supposed’ that these pre- 
sumptuous deacons of the city of Rome had given occasion 
for the passing of this canon, and that it was decreed on the 
motion of the two Roman priests who represented the Pope 
at the Council of Nicea.* 

In the primitive Church, the holy liturgy was usually 
celebrated by a single person, more frequently by the bishop, 


” 4 Constitut. apostolice, viii. 28. 
2 Denkwiirdigkeiten, Bd. i. Thl. i, S. 860. See above, sec. 15. 
§ Cf, Van Espen, Com, in can. p. 101. *Cf. Van Espen, ic. p. 101. 
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or hy a priest when the bishop was hindered from being 
present ; but the other priests were not merely present at the 
holy sacrifice, as is the custom now: they were besides con- 
sacrificantes ; they did what newly ordained priests do now, 
when they celebrate together with the bishop the mass at 
their ordination.’ These consacrificing priests ought to have 
received the communion from the hands of the celebrant; 
but in some places the deacons had taken upon themselves 
the right of administering the holy communion to priests as 
well as to the people, and this is the first abuse which the 
canon condemns.” ‘The second abuse of which they were 
guilty was, that they ris Evyapiotias amtovras before the 
bishop. It is doubtful what these words mean. The pseudo- 
Isidore, Zonaras, and Balsamon give the meaning which most 
naturally presents itself: “They go so far as to take the 
Eucharist before the bishop.” The Prisca, as well as Diony- 
sius the Less and others, translate &arovras by contingant, 
that is to say, touch; and Van Espen interprets the canon in 
this way: “The deacons touch (but do not partake of) the 
holy Eucharist before the bishop.” But the word dmrovras 
includes the idea of partaking as well, as the subsequent 
words in the canon prove, which settle the order to be fol- 
lowed in the reception of the Eucharist, and show us conse- 
quently that these words tis Evyapiotlas dmtovta signify 
Eucharistiam sumere. It may be asked how it could happen 
that the deacon could communicate before the bishop. When 
the bishop himself celebrated, this was clearly impossible; 
but it very often happened that the bishop caused one of his 
priests to celebrate, and contented himself with being present 
at the holy sacrifice. The same thing would happen if one 
bishop visited another, and was present at divine service. 
In both cases the bishop would receive the communion im- 
mediately after the celebrant, and before the priests. But if 
a deacon undertook to administer the communion to the 
priests, and to the bishop as well, it would happen that the 
bishop would not receive the communion until after the 


1 Cf. Morinus, de SS. ordinatione, Part iii. exercit. 8. 
2 According to the Avostolical Constitutions, the deacons could not ad- 
minister the sacred host even to the laity. 
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deacon, for he would always begin by communicating himself 
before administering the communion to others ; and this is the 
abuse which the Council found it necessary to forbid. 

The third encroachment of which the deacons were guilty 
had reference to their places in church. Several.among them 
had placed themselves among the priests. The Synod con- 
demns this abuse, and finishes with this threat: “Whoever 
shall not obey, after the publication of these rules, shall be 
removed from his diaconate.” Unhappily they were not 
strictly observed; for even after the Council of Nicza com- 
plaints continued to be made of the pride of the deacons, and 
S. Jerome says that “ he saw at Rome a deacon who took his 
place among the priests, and who at table gave his blessing 
to the priests.”? 

Van Espen remarks with truth that this canon of dis- 
cipline proves the belief of the Council of Nicwa in three 
great dogmatic truths: (1.) The Council of Nicza saw in the 
Eucharist the body of Christ; (2.) It called the eucharistic 
service a sacrifice (spoopépew); and (3.) It concedes to 
bishops and priests alone the power of consecrating. 

This canon is found in the Corpus juris canonici. 


Can, 19. 

Tlept rav Tavuavodyrwr, eira mpochuyévtmy TH Kaboruch 
> ¥ e ? t > i 6 > 3. 4. 4 < 
Exxdnoia, 6pos éxréBertar, advaBanrilerOat avtods eEdravtos 

? , i 3 a fi / 2 a / 3 f 
ei Sé Ties ev TH TapedkndrvOoTL ypovp ev TO KANp@ eEnTdo- 
Onoav, ci piv dueumror Kab averrinnntos pavelev, avaBaTric- 
Oévtes yetpotoveicbwoav imo Tod Tijs Kafodixis ’Exxdolas 
érucKkorou eb Sé % avaxpiow averriTndeiovs abtovs evpicxot, 
xabatpeiabar adtods mpoonjne. ‘“Qaattws 8& Kab mepl Tar 
Siaxoviccay, kat drws rept Tdv ev TO Kaxove eetafouévwn o 

7 * - 4 ? .§ be 5 lal 
avros TtUTros TapapudayOjcetar. ’EpyjcOnpev 8€ Siaxomcody 
tov ev TO oxnpate eetacbecdy, emer pndé yewpoOeciav Twa 
54 5A 2 / 2 a an > A’ b , 
éyovew, doe éEdravtos év trois Naikois avtas é€eraler Oa. 

“ With respect to the Paulianists, who wish to return to the 
Catholic Church, the rule which orders them to be re-baptized 
must be observed. If some among them were formerly (as 


1 Hieron. Epist. 85, ad Evagr. ; Van Espen, lc. p. 102. 
3. 14, Dist. 93. 
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Paulianists) members of the clergy, they must be re-ordained 
by the bishop of the Catholic Church after they have been 
re-baptized, if they have been blameless and not condemned. 
If, on inquiry, they are found to be unworthy, they must be 
deposed, The same will be done with respect to the dea- 
conesses ; and in general, the present rule will be observed for 
all those who are on the list of the Church. We remind 
those deaconesses who are in this position, that as they have 
not been ordained, they must be classed merely among the 
laity.” 

By Paulianists must be understood the followers of Paul 
of Samosata, the anti-Trinitarian who, about the year 260, 
had been made Bishop of Antioch, but had been deposed by 
a great Synod in 269. As Paul of Samosata was heretical 
in his teaching on the Holy Trinity, the Synod of Nicza 
applied here the decree passed by the Council of Arles in its 
eighth canon: St ad Ecclesiam aliquis de heresi venerit, inter- 
rogent eum symbolum ; et st perviderint, eum in Patre et Filio 
et Spiritu Sancto esse baptizatum, manus et tantum imponatur 
ut acctpiat Spiritum sanctum. Quod, si interrogatus non respon- 
derit hane Trinitatem, baptizetur. 

The Samosatans, according to S. Athanasius, named the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit in administering baptism ;’ but 
as they gave a false meaning to the baptismal formula, and 
did not use the words Son and Holy Spirit in the usual 
sense, the Council of Nicea, like 8. Athanasius himself, consi- 
dered their baptism as invalid. Pope Innocent the First said 
of them in his twenty-second epistle, “They do not baptize 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Spirit,” 
wishing above all to make it understood by that, that they 
gave to these names an altogether false signification.” 

The Synod of Niczea, regarding the baptism of the Paulian- 
ists as invalid, would logically affirm that their ordinations 
were also without value; for he who is not really baptized 
can clearly neither give nor receive holy orders. Accordingly 
the Synod orders that the Paulianist clergy should be bap- 
tized; but by a wise condescension they permit those among 
these clergy who have received Catholic baptism, and who 

1 Athanas, Orat. ii. contra Arian. No. 48. 2 Cf. Tillemont, l.c. iv. 126. 
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have given proofs of ability and of good conduct, to be 
ordained as clergy of the Catholic Church. Those who have 
not these conditions are to be excluded. 

The rest of the text presents insurmountable difficulties, 
if the reading of the Greek manuscripts be adopted, dcavtTws 
kal Trepl Tov Siaxoviccd@v. In this case, in fact, the canon 
would order: The deaconesses of the Paulianists can, if they 
are of irreproachable manners, retain their charge, and be 
ordained afresh. But this sentence would be in direct con- 
tradiction to the end of the canon, which declares that the 
deaconesses have received no ordination, and ought to be 
considered as simply laity. The difficulty disappears, if in 
the first sentence we read with Gelasius, Siaxovew instead of 
dSuaxovco@y. The Prisca, with Theilo and Thearistus, who 
in 419 translated the canons of Nicea for the bishops of 
Africa, have adopted the same reading as Gelasius. The. 
pseudo-Isidore and Gratian® have done the same; whilst 
Rufinus has not translated this passage, and Dionysius the 
Less has read Ssaxomocav. 

Van Espen has tried to assign an intelligible meaning to 
this canon, without accepting the variation adopted by so 
great a number of authors.’ According to him, the Synod 
meant to say this in the last sentence: “ We have mentioned 
above in particular the deaconesses, because it would not have 
been otherwise possible to grant them the conditions which 
have been made for the Paulianist clergy, and because they 
would have been looked upon as simple lay-persons, seeing 
that they have not been ordained.” It is easy to see that 
Van Espen here inserts a meaning which is foreign to the 
text. Aubespine* has attempted another explanation, which 
has been in later times adopted by Neander.’ He supposes 
that the deaconesses of the Paulianists were of two kinds: 
those who were really ordained, and those widows who had 
never received ordination, and who had only by an abuse.the 
name of deaconesses. The canon would continue the first 
in their charge, and place the second among the laity. But 


! Mansi, ii. 906. 2 Corpus juris, c. 52, causa 1, quesi. 1. 
& Van Espen, lc. p. 103, * Tillemont, lc. p. 362, 
5 Neander, Le. 8. 322, 
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the text itself does not make the least allusion to these two 
kinds of deaconesses; and what Neander alleges against the 
opinion of those who read S:axdvev instead of Ssaxoviccdy has 
no weight. According to him, it would have been super- 
fluous to speak again specially of the deacons in this passage, 
since the clergy in general had already been spoken of in 
that which precedes. It may be answered, that if the Synod 
wished to make it understood that the present rules extended 
to all degrees of the clergy, there is an explanation of its 
reason for making express mention of the deacons and in- 
ferior clergy. 

The words of the canon, ézel wndé yetpobeciav twa éxovow, 
still make the meaning of the sense difficult, and appear 
opposed to the variation we have adopted. It cannot be 
denied that the Apostolical Constitutions really speak of the 
ordination of deaconesses by the imposition of hands, and the 
Council of Chalcedon speaks of it still more clearly in its 
fifteenth canon. According to this canon, on the contrary, 
the deaconesses would not have received any imposition of 
hands. Valesius? and Van Espen® have sought to solve this 
difficulty by saying that, at the time of the Council of Nicza, 
the custom had not yet been introduced of laying hands on 
deaconesses. But the Apostolical Constitutions testify to the 
contrary. Aubespine has put forward another explanation,* 
which proceeds from his theory analysed above: he maintains 
that the deaconesses of the Catholic Church were truly 
ordained by the imposition of hands, but that among the 
Paulianists there were two classes of deaconesses, an ordained 
and an unordained. It seems to us that a third solution 
of this difficulty might be found, put forward by Baronius,’ 
and adopted by Justell.6 In supposing that at the time of 
the Council of Nica the deaconesses received imposition of 
hands, it must, however, be remembered that this act was 
essentially different from clerical ordination properly so called : 
it was a mere benediction, not an ordination, In describing, 


1 Constitut. Apostol. viii. 19. 

2 Annotat. ad Sozom. Hist. Eccl. viii. 9. 3 Van Espen, J.c. p. 103. 
‘Cf. Bingham, Origines, etc., i.°356. 5 Ad ann. 34, No. 288. 
6 Bingham, lc. p. 359. 
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then, clerical ordination by yespoOecia sensu strictiori, it might 
be said that the deaconesses had received no xetpoGecia. 
The decree against the Meletians, and the eighth canon of 
Nicza against the Novatians, prove that the Fathers of Nicza 
took the word xevpofecia as synonymous with mere bene- 
diction. 

Can, 20. 

’"Erred) tivés clow ev TH KupiaKh yovu KNivovtes Kab ev Tais 
THS TevTeKoaThs Hucpais’ vrép Too mavTa év TaoH TapoiKig 
guardrrecOai, éatatras eSoke TH ayia cvvddp tas ebyas dro- 
biSova TH Ocw. 

“As some kneel on the Lord’s day and on the days of 
Pentecost, the holy Synod has decided that, for the observ- 
ance of a general rule, all shall offer their prayers to God 
standing.” 

Tertullian says in the third chapter of his book de Corona, 
that Christians considered it wrong to pray kneeling on Sun- 
days. This liberty of remaining standing, he adds, is granted 
us from Easter to Pentecost. By the word Ievrnxoory the 
single day of Pentecost must not be understood, but rather 
the whole time between Easter and Pentecost. It is thus, 
for example, that S. Basil the Great’ speaks of the seven 
weeks of the ris fepas Ievrnxoorijs.’ Instead, then, of pray- 
ing kneeling, as they did on other days, Christians prayed 
standing on Sundays and during Eastertide. They were 
moved in that by a symbolical motive: they celebrated 
during these days the remembrance of the resurrection of 
Christ, and consequently our own deliverance through His 
resurrection. All the Churches did not, however, adopt this 
practice ; for we see in the Acts of the Apostles® that S. Paul 
prayed kneeling during the time between Easter and Pente- 
cost. The Council of Nicza wished to make the usual prac- 
tice the universal law; and the later Fathers of the Church, 
eg. Ambrose and Basil, show‘ that this custom spread more 
and more. The Catholic Church has preserved to our days 


1 De Spiritu sancto, ¢. 27. 

2 See Suicer’s Thesaraus at the word Mevrnxoerk, 
3 xx. 86 and xxi. 5. 

“Of. Van Espen, Le. p. 104, 
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the principal direction of this canon, and it has been inserted 
in the Corpus juris canonici. 


Src. 43. Paphnutius and the projected Law of Celibacy. 


Socrates, Sozomen, and Gelasius affirm” that the Synod of 
Nicza, as well as that of Elvira (can. 33), desired to pass a 
law respecting celibacy. This law was to forbid all bishops, 
priests, and deacons (Sozomen adds subdeacons), who were 
married at the time of their ordination, to continue to live with 
their wives. But, say these historians, the law was opposed: 
openly and decidedly by Paphnutius, bishop of a city of the 
Upper Thebais in Egypt, a man of a high reputation, who 
had lost an eye during the persecution under Maximian? 
He was also celebrated for his miracles, and was held in so 
great respect by the Emperor, that the latter often kissed the 
empty socket of the lost eye.* Paphnutius declared with a 
loud voice, “that too heavy a yoke ought not to be laid upon 
the clergy; that marriage and married. intercourse are of them- 
selves honourable and undefiled; that the Church ought not 
to be injured by an extreme severity, for all could not live in 
absolute continency :. in this way (by not prohibiting married 
intercourse) the virtue of the wife would be much more cer- 
tainly preserved (viz. the wife of a clergyman, because she 
might find injury elsewhere, if her husband withdrew from her 
married intercourse).? The intercourse of a man with his 
lawful wife may also be a.chaste intercourse. It would there- 
fore be sufficient, aecording to the ancient tradition of the 
Church, if those who had taken holy orders without being 
married were prohibited from marrying afterwards; but those 
clergy who had been married only once, as laymen, were not 
to be separated from. their wives (Gelasius adds, or being only 
a reader or cantor).” This. discourse of Paphnutius made so 
much the more impression, because he had never lived in 
matrimony himself, and had had no conjugal intercourse. 


10, 18, Dist. 3, de consecratione. 

2 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 11; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. i, 23; Gelas. Cyzic. Hist. 
Concilit Nic. ii. 82: in Mansi, ii. 906, and in Hard. i. 438, 

3 Rufin. Hist. Eccl. i. (x.) 4. * Rufip, Le 

® Compare the sixty-fifth canon of Elvira. 
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Paphnutius, indeed, had been brought up in a monastery, and 
his great purity of manners had rendered him especially 
celebrated. Therefore the Council took the sérious words of 
the Egyptian bishop into consideration, stopped all discussion 
upon the law, and left to each cleric the responsibility of 
deciding the point as he would. 

If this account be true, we must conclude that a law was 
proposed to the Council of Nicsea the same as one which had 
been carried twenty years previously at Elvira, in Spain: this 
coincidence weuld lead us to believe that it was the Spaniard 
Hosius who proposed the law respecting celibacy at Nicza.' 
The discourse ascribed to Paphnutius, and the consequent 
decision of the Synod, agree very well with the text of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, and with the whole practice of the 
Greek Church in respect to celibacy? The Greek Church as 
well as the Latin accepted the principle, that whoever had 
taken holy orders before marriage, ought not to be married 
afterwards. In the Latin Church, bishops, priests, deacons, 
and even subdeacons,’ were considered to be subject to this 
law, because the latter were ab a very early period reckoned 
among the higher servants of the Church, which was not the 
case in the Greek Church.* The Greek Church went so far as 
to allow deacons to marry after their ordination, if previously 
to it they had expressly obtained from their bishop permission 
to do so. The Council of Ancyra affirms this (c. 10). We 
see that the Greek Church wished to leave the bishops free to 
decide the matter; but in reference to priests, it also pro- 
hibited them from marrying after their ordination. 

Therefore, whilst the Latin Church exacted of those pre- 
senting themselves for ordination, even as subdeacons, that 
they should not continue to live with their wives if they were 
married, the Greek Church gave no such prohibition; but if 
the wife of an ordained clergyman died, the Greek Church 


10f, Drey, Neue untersuchungen tber die Constitutionen und Canonen der 
Apostel, 8. 57 and 310. 

2vi. 17. Upon the question of celibacy and ecclesiastical legislation, cf. a 
dissertation by the author, in der neuen Sion, 1853, Nr. 21 ff. Hefele treats 
of what relates to the Latin Church as well as to the Greek. 

3 Cf. Concil. Elvir. can. 33. 4Cf. Drey, S. 811, Le. 

5 Cf, Drey, Jc. S. 309. See also the rule of the Council of Neocesarea, c. 1, 
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allowed no second marriage. The Ayostolic Constitutions? 
decided this point in the same way. ‘To leave their wives? 
from a pretext of piety was also forbidden to Greek priests; 
and the Synod of Gangra (c. 4) took up the defence of mar- 
ried priests against the Eustathians. Eustathius, however, 
was not alone among the Greeks in opposing the marriage 
of all clerics, and in desiring to introduce into the Greek 
Church the Latin discipline on this point. §S. Epiphanius also 
inclined towards this side? The Greek Church did not, 
however, adopt this rigour in reference to priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons; but by degrees it came to be required of 
bishops, and of the higher order of clergy in general, that they 
should live in celibacy. Yet this was not until after the 
compilation of the Apostolic Canons (c. 5) and of the Constitu- 
tions (1.c.); for in those documents mention is made of bishops 
living in wedlock, and Church history shows that there were 
married bishops, for instance Synesius, in the fifth century. 
But it is fair to remark, even as to Synesius, that he made it 
an express condition of his acceptation, on his election to the 
episcopate, that he might continue to live the married life* 
Thomassin believes that Synesius did not seriously require 
this condition, and only spoke thus for the sake of escaping 
the episcopal office; which would seem to imply that in his 
time Greek bishops had already begun to live in celibacy. 
At the Trullan Synod (e. 13) the Greek Church finally settled 
the question of the marriage of priests. Baronius,° Valesius,’ 
and other historians, have considered the account of the part 
taken by Paphnutius to be apocryphal. Baronius says, that 
as the Council of Nicza in its third canon gave a law upon 
celibacy, it is quite impossible to admit that it would alter 
such a law on account of Paphnutius. But Baronius is mis- 
taken in seeing a law upon celibacy in that third canon: he 
thought it to be so, because, when mentioning the women who 
might live in the clergyman’s house—his mother, sister, etc.— 


1 Const. vi. 17. 2 Canones Apostol. n. 6. 

4 Epiphan. Eapositio fidei, n. 21, at the end of his book de Heresibus. Cf. 
Drey, Jc. S. 312; Baron. ad ann. 58, n. 20. 

4Thomassin, Vetus et nova Eccl. Disciplina, P. i. lib, ii. v. 60, n. 16. 

£ Ad ann. 58, n. 21. 6 Annotat. ad Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 11. 
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the canon does not say a word about the wife. It had no 
occasion to mention her; it was referring to the cvvercaxrot, 
whilst these cvvecodxrot and married women have nothing in 
common, Natalis Alexander gives this anecdote about Paph- 
nutius in full:’ he desired to refute Bellarmin, who consi- 
dered it to be untrue, and an invention of Socrates to please 
the Novatians. Natalis Alexander often maintains erroneous 
opinions, and on the present question he deserves no confi- 
dence. If,as S. Epiphanius? relates, the Novatians maintained 
that the clergy might be married exactly like the laity, it 
cannot be said that Socrates shared that opinion, since he 
says, or rather makes Paphnutius say, that, according to ancient 
tradition, those not married at the time of ordination should 
not be so subsequently. Moreover, if it may be said that 
Socrates had a partial sympathy with the Novatians, he cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as belonging to them, still less 
can he be accused of falsifying history in their favour. He 
may sometimes have propounded erroneous opinions, but there 
is a great difference between that and the invention of a whole 
story.2 Valesius especially makes use of the argument ex 
silentio against Socrates. (a.) Rufinus, he says, gives many 
particulars about Paphnutius in his History of the Church :* 
he mentions his martyrdom, his miracles, and the Emperor's 
reverence for him, but not a single word of the business about 
celibacy. (0.) The name of Paphnutius is wanting in the list of 
Egyptian bishops present at the Synod. These two arguments 
of Valesius are very weak; the second has the authority of 
Rufinus himself against it, who expressly says that Bishop 
Paphnutius was present at the Council of Nicea. If Valesius 
means by lists only the signatures at the end of the acts of the 
Council, this proves nothing ; for these lists are very imperfect, 
and it is well known that many bishops whose names are not 
among these signatures were present at Nicza.? This argument: 
ex silentio is evidently insufficient to prove that the anecdote 
about Paphnutius must be rejected as false, seeing that it is 
in perfect harmony with the practice of the ancient Church, 


1 Hist. Eccl. sec. iv. vol. iv. Diss. 19, p. 389 sqq., ed. Venet. 1778. 
2 Epiphan. Heres. 59, c. 4. 3 Natal. Alex. lc. p. 391, 
* Rutin. i. 4. 5 See above, sec. 35, 
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and especially of the Greek Church, on the subject of clerical 
marriages. On the other hand, Thomassin pretends that there 
was no such practice,’ and endeavours to prove by quotations 
from S. Epiphanius, 8. Jerome, Eusebius, and S. John Chry- 
sostom, that even in the East priests who were married at the 
time of their ordination were prohibited from continuing to 
live with their wives.” The texts quoted by Thomassin prove 
only that the Greeks gave especial honour to priests living in 
perfect continency, but they do not prove that this continence 
was a duty incumbent upon all priests; and so much the less, 
as the fifth and twenty-fifth apostolic canons, the fourth 
canon of Gangra, and the thirteenth of the Trullan Synod, 
demonstrate clearly enough what was the universal custom of 
the Greek Church on this point. Lupus and Phillips? explain 
the words of Paphnutius in another sense. According to them, 
the Egyptian bishop was not speaking in a general way: he 
simply desired that the contemplated law should not include 
the subdeacons. But this explanation does not agree with 
the extracts quoted from Socrates, Sozomen, and Gelasius, who 
believe Paphnutius intended deacons and priests as well. 


Sec. 44. Conclusion: Spurious Documents. 


It was probably at the conclusion of its business that the 
Council of Nica sent to the bishops of Egypt and Libya the 
official letter containing its decisions relative to the three 
great questions which it had to decide, viz. concerning Arian- 
ism, the Meletian schism, and the celebration of Easter.* 

When the Synod had completed its business, the Emperor 
Constantine celebrated his vicennalia, that is, the twentieth 
anniversary of his accession to the empire.? Consequently 
this festival shows the terminus ad quem of the Council. Con- 
etantine was declared Emperor during the summer of 306 ; 
his vicennalia must therefore have taken place during the 
summer or autumn of 325. In order to testify his peculiar 


1].e. n. 15 sqq. 21.c. n. 1-14 incl. 

3 Kirchenr. Bd. i. K. 64, note 4; and Kirchenlex. von Wetzer und Welte, 
art. Célibat, Bd. ii. 8. 660. 

4 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 9. See above, secs. 23, 37, and 40. 

5 Bevereg. Lc. ii. 43 b. 
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respect for the Fathers of Nicea, zc. for the Synod itself, the 
Emperor invited all the bishops to a splendid repast in the 
imperial palace. A hedge was formed of a multitude of sol- 
diers with drawn swords ; and Eusebius can find no words to 
describe the beauty of the scene—to tell how the men of God 
passed through the imperial apartments without any fear, 
through the midst of all these swords. At the conclusion of 
the banquet, each bishop received rich presents from the Em- 
peror." Some days afterwards, Constantine commanded another 
session to be held, at which he appeared in person, to exhort 
the bishops to use every endeavour for the maintenance of 
peace; he then asked them to remember him in their prayers, 
and finally gave them all permission to return home. They 
hastened to do so; and filled with joy at the great work of 
pacification just concluded by the Emperor and the Council, 
they made known its resolutions? in their own countries. 

On his part the Emperor also sent many letters, either in a 
general way to all the Churches, or to the bishops who had 
not been present at the Council; and in these letters he de- 
clared that the decrees of the Council were to be considered 
laws of the empire. Eusebius, Socrates, and Gelasius have 
preserved three of these imperial edicts :* in the first, Con- 
stantine expresses his conviction that the Nicene decrees were 
inspired by the Holy Spirit; which shows the great authority 
and esteem in which the decisions of Niczea were held from 
the very beginning. S. Athanasius gives similar testimony. 
He says, in the letter which he sent to the African bishops, 
in the name of ninety bishops assembled in synod: “ It (the 
Synod of Nicza) has been received by the whole world (aca 
% oixovpévy) ; and as several synods are just now being assem- 
bled, it has been acknowledged by the faithful in Dalmatia, 
Dardania, Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, the other islands, Sicily, 
Cyprus, Pamphilia, Lycia, Isauria, all Egypt, Libya, and the 
greater part of Arabia.”* §, Athanasius expresses himself in 
like manner in his letter to the Emperor Jovian in 363:° he 

1 Rusebii Vita Const. iii. 15, 16. 2 Kuseb. Le. c. 20. 
3 Socrat. Hist. Eccl. i. 9; Euseb. Vita Const. iii. 17-19 ; Gelas. lc. ii. 363 
in Mansi, ii. 919 sqq. ; Hard. i. 445 sqq. 


* Athanasii Zp. ad Afros, c. i. ; Opp. vol. i. P.-ii. p. 712, ed Patay. 
5 Hp. ad Jovian. ; Opp. le. p. 623, 
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often calls the Synod of Nicwa an cecumenical synod, adding 
that a universal synod had been convoked, that provincial 
councils, which might easily fall into error, might not have to 
decide on so important a subject as Arianism.’ Finally, he 
calls the Council of Nicea “a true pillar, and a monument 
of the victory obtained over every heresy.”? Other Fathers 
of the Church, living in the fourth or fifth centuries, speak of 
the Council of Nicza in the same terms as S. Athanasius, 
showing the greatest respect for its decisions. We may men- 
tion Ambrose, Chrysostom, and especially Pope Leo the Great, 
who wrote as follows: Sancti slli et venerabiles patres, qui in 
urbe Niceena, sacrilego Ario cum sua imptietate damnato, man- 
suras usque in finem mundi leges ecelesiasticorum canonum 
condiderunt, et apud nos et in toto orbe terrarum in suis consti- 
tutionibus vivunt ; et st quid usquam aliter, quam ile statuere, 
presumitur, sine cunctatione cassatur: ut que ad perpetuam utili- - 
tatem generaliter instituta sunt, nulla commutatione varientur? 
Pope Leo therefore considered the authority of the Nicene 
canons to be everlasting; and he says in the same epistle 
(ch. 2), that they were inspired by the Holy Ghost, and that 
no subsequent council, however great, could be compared to it, 
still less preferred to it. (Leo here especially alludes to the 
fourth (Ecumenical Council.) Eastern Christians had so much 
reverence for the Council of Nica, that the Greeks, Syrians, 
and Egyptians even established a festival for the purpose of 
perpetuating the remembrance of this assemblage of 318 
bishops at Nicea. The Greeks kept this festival on the Sun- 
day before Pentecost, the Syrians in the month of July, the 
Egyptians in November.* Tillemont says truly: “If one 
wished to collect all the existing proofs of the great venera- 
tion in which the Council of Nicza was held, the enumera- 
tion would never end. In all ages, with the exception of a few 
heretics, this sacred assembly at Nicaea has never been spoken 
of but with the greatest respect.” ® 


4 Opp. vol. i. P. i. p. 824, n. 7; p. 102, n. 7; p. 114, n. 25; p. 166, n. 4; 
vol. i. P. ii, p. 712, n. 2. 

21.¢, pp. 718 and 720. 3 Leo. M. Ep. 106, n. 4, ed. Baller. t. i. p. 1165. 

4 Tillemont, lc. p. 293 ; Baron. ad ann. 325, n. 185. 

6 Tillemont, Jc. 
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The words of Pope Leo which we have quoted especially 
show the high esteem in which Rome and the Popes held the 
Council of Nica. The acts of the Synod were first signed, 
as before said, by the representatives of the Holy See; and it 
is perfectly certain that Pope Silvester afterwards sanctioned 
what his legates had done. The only question is, whether the 
Council of Nica asked for a formal approbation, and whether 
it was granted in answer to their request. Some writers 
have answered this question in the affirmative; but in order 
to establish their opinion, have relied upon a set of spurious 
documents. These are: Ist, A pretended letter from Hosius, 
Macarius of Jerusalem, and the two Roman priests Victor 
and’ Vincentius, addressed to Pope Silvester, in the name of 
the whole Synod. The letter says, “ that the Pope ought to 
convoke a Roman synod, in order to confirm the decisions of 
the Council of Nicza.”* 2d, The answer of Pope Silvester, 
and his decree of confirmation. 3d, Another letter from Pope 
Silvester, of similar contents.? 4h, The acts of this pretended 
third Roman Council, convoked to confirm the decisions of the 
Council of Nicea: this Council, composed of 275 bishops, 
must have made some additions to the Nicene decrees.* To 
these documents must be added, 5th, the Constitutio Silvestri, 
proceeding from the pretended second Roman Council. This 
Council does not indeed speak of giving apprdval to the 
Nicene decrees; but with this exception, it is almost identical 
in its decisions and acts with those of the third Roman 
Council.” These five documents have been preserved in seve- 
ral mss., at Rome, Koln, or elsewhere: they have been repro- 
duced in almost all the collections of the Councils ; but now 
all are unanimous in considering them to be spurious, as they 
evidently are. They betray a period, a way of thinking, and 
circumstances, later than those of the fourth century. The 
barbarous, almost unintelligible Latin of these documents, 
particularly points to a later century, and to a decay in the 
Latin language, which had not taken place at the time of the 
Nicene Synod. . 

We may further observe on the subject of these documents : 


1 Mansi, ii. 719. 2 Mansi, ii. 720. 3 Mansi, ii, 721. 
* Mansi, Jc. 1082; Hard. i. 527. 5 Mansi, Jc. 615 sqq. 
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1. Concerning the first: (a.) Macarius of Jerusalem, in this 
document, appears as the principal representative of the Synod 
of Nicza ; and he is, in fact, made to take precedence of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and of Antioch, who are not even 
named. Now, at the period of the Council of Nicea, the see of 
Jerusalem had no peculiar place of eminence. (@.) In the super- 
scription, instead of “the Synod of Niceea,” etc., the document 
has the words, “the 318,” etc. an expression which was not in 
use at the time of the Council of Nicea. (y.) This document 
is dated viii. Cal. Julias: we should therefore be led to conclude, 
if we trusted to that date, that the Council asked the Holy See 
for approval of its work a few days after its commencement. 

2. Coustant and others prove the spuriousness of the second 
document—namely, Silvester’s supposed confirmation of the 
Synod—on the following grounds :— 

(a.) There is in the document a reference to the (false) 
Easter canon of Victorinus (or Victorius) of Aquitania. Now 
Victorinus did not flourish until 125 years later, about the 
middle of the fifth century.’ It is true that Déllinger? has 
recently offered a different opinion respecting this Victorinus, 
suggesting that it is not Victorius of Aquitania who is re- 
ferred to, but a Roman heretic (a Patripassian) of that name, 
who lived at the beginning of the third century. This Vic- 
torius was a contemporary of Pope Callistus and of the priest 
(afterwards antipope) Hippolytus, and subsequently resisted the 
Easter canon drawn up by the latter, which afterwards came 
into use, and even the Church doctrine of the Trinity. In 
favour of this theory is the fact, that in the fifth of these 
forged documents Victorius is mentioned along with Callistus 
and Hippolytus, and an anathema is pronounced upon all the 
three. If Déllinger is right, as we cannot doubt, the argu- 
ment of Coustant must fall away; but the spuriousness of 
the document is still entirely beyond doubt, and has been 
recognised by Déllinger. 

(@.) At the end of the document an entirely false chrono- 
logical date is given, Constantino VII. et Constantio Cwsare IV. 
consulibus. When Constantine became consul for the seventh 


1Tdeler, Handbuch der Chronologie, Bd. ii. 8. 276. 
8 In his Hippolytus, S. 246 ff. 
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time (A.D. 326), his son Constantius was invested with that 
dignity for the first time, and not for the fourth. Such a 
chronological error would certainly not have been committed 
in a writing so important in the Roman archives. 

3. The spuriousness of the third document betrays itself 
chiefly in the fact that it contains the anathema pronounced 
upon Photinus of Sirmium, which was not put forth until the 
year 351, at the first Synod of Sirmium. 

4, The fourth document is rendered doubtful by the con- 
sideration, that it is impossible for all the writers of ancient 
times to have been silent on the subject of a Roman synod 
so important, and at which 275 bishops were present. 
Athanasius and Hilary speak ex professo of the synods of 
that period; but neither of them says a word of this great 
Roman Synod, nor gives the slightest intimation of it. Be- 
sides, if we give credence to the superscription of this docu- 
ment, the Synod must have been held in the presence of 
Constantine the Great, whereas the Emperor was not once in 
Rome during the whole of the year 325.1 But even if, as 
Binius has suggested, the words presento Constantino have 
been erroneously removed from the place where they were 
followed by apud Nicenwm, and placed in the title of this, 
it cannot, however, be denied: (a.) That the decree passed 
by this alleged Roman Synod, which orders that Easter shall 
be celebrated between the 14th and 21st of Nisan, is non- 
sensical and anti-Nicene. (@.) Equally incompatible with 
the Nicene period is the rule that clerics are not to be 
brought before a secular tribunal. This privilegium fort was 
at that time unknown. (y.) Equally absurd is the ordinance 
respecting the degrees in advancing to'the episcopate or the 
presbyterate, which directs that one must be an Ostiarcus for 
a year, twenty years a Lector, ten years an Exorcist, five years 
an Acolyte, five years a Subdeacon, and five years a Deacon ; 
that is to say, altogether forty-six years in the ministry, be- 
fore he could become a priest. Such an absurdity was cer- 
tainly never promulgated by a Roman council. 

5. We have no need to give a particular account of the 
supposed acts of an alleged second Roman Council in 324, 

1 Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés, iv. 613. 
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which form the fifth document, as they say nothing of a con- 
firmation of the Nicene Synod. As, however, this document 
seems to have proceeded from the same pen as the other 
four, we may, by way of showing how little knowledge the 
forger had of that period, simply point out that this second 
Roman Council was professedly held during the Nicene 
Synod, as is expressly stated in the Epilogue,’ and that it 
came to an end on the 30th of May 324, that is to say, a 
whole year before the beginning of that of Nicza. 

Coustant suggests® that all these documents must have 
been forged in the sixth century. He has treated particu- 
larly of the fifth of these spurious documents, and in his pre- 
face* he suggests that it was composed soon after the time of 
Pope Symmachus. Symmachus had been unjustly accused of 
several crimes, but was acquitted by a Synod which met in 
501 or 503; and at the same time the principle was asserted, 
that the Pope could not be judged by other bishops. In 
order to establish this principle and that of the forwm privi- 
legiatum, which is closely connected with it, Coustant says 
they fabricated several documents, and among others this 
fifth: the bad Latin in which it is written, and the fact 
that it was discovered in a Lombard Ms., have caused it to 
be thought that it was composed by a Lombard residing at 
Rome. A principal argument employed by Coustant to show 
that this piece dated from the sixth century, the period during 
which Victorinus of Aquitania lived, has been overthrown by 
Déllinger’s hypothesis, to which. we have referred. 

All these documents are therefore without doubt apocry- 
phal; but though they are apocryphal, we must not conclude 
from this that all their contents are false, that is to say, that 
the Council of Nicza never asked Pope Silvester to give his 
approval to their decrees. Baronius thinks that this request 
was really made,’ and on our part we think we can add to 
his arguments the following observations : 

1 Ballerini, de antiquis collectionibus, etc., in Galland’s Sylloge dissert. de 
vetustis canonum collectionibus, i, 394; Blascus, de collect. can. Isidori Merca- 
toris, in Galland, Sylloge, i.c. ii. 11, 14. 

2 Mansi, ii. 615. 

3 Epistole Pontificum, ed. Coustant. Pref. p. lxxxvi. 

4$ 99. 5 Ad ann. 325, n. 171 and 172. 
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(a.) We know that the fourth Cicumenical Council, held 
at Chalcedon, sent to Pope Leo their acts to be approved 
by him. Anatolius Patriarch of Constantinople wrote in the 
following manner to Leo: Gestorum vis omnis et confirmatio 
auctoritati vestree Beatitudinis fuerit reservata.. The Council 
speaks in the same way as Anatolius in the letter which they 
wrote to the Pope: Omnem vobis gestorum vim insinuavimus, 
ad comprobationem nostre sinceritatis, et ad eorum, que a nobis 
gesta sunt, firmitatem et consonantiam. The Emperor Marcian 
also regarded this approval of the Pope as necessary for the 
decrees passed at Chalcedon; and he asked repeatedly and 
earnestly for this approval, with the suggestion that it should 
be given in a special writing; and he directed that it should 
also be read everywhere in his Greek dominions, that there 
might be no doubt of the validity of the Council of Chalcedon. 
The Emperor says he is astonished that the Pope had not 
sent these letters of approval: Quas videlicet in sanctissimis 
ecclesits perlectas in omnium oportebat notitiam venire. This 
omission, he goes on, nonnullorum animis ambiguitatem multam 
injecit, utrum tua Beatitudo, que in sancta synodo decreta sunt, 
confirmaverat. Et ob eam rem tua pietas literas mittere digna- 
bitur, per quas omnibus ecclesiis et populis manifestum fiat, in 
sancta synodo peracta a tua Beatitudine rata haberi? 

(.) These texts, explicit as they are, authorize us in believ- 
ing, not quite without doubt, but nevertheless with a certain 
degree of probability, that the principles which guided the 
fourth Council were not strange to the first; and this pro- 
bability is greatly increased by the fact that a Synod com- 
posed of more than forty bishops, assembled from all parts of 
Italy, very explicitly and confidently declared, and that in 
opposition to the Greeks, that the 318 bishops at Nicza con- 
jirmationem rerum, atque auctoritatem sancte Romane ecclesice 
detulerunt.* 

(c.) Socrates tells us that Pope Julius asserted: Canon 


1 Opera S, Leon. M. (edit. Baller.), i 1268; cf. p. 1126, and ibid. not. 8 
p. 1134. 

2 Ibid. p. 1100. 

3 Ibid. p. 1182 sq. Cf. p. 1113 and 1120. 

« Mansi, vii. 1140 ; Hard. ii. 856. 5 Hist, Eccl. ii, 17, 
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ecclesiasticus vetat, ne decreta absque sententia episcopi Romant 
ecclestis sanciantur. Pope Julius then clearly declared not 
only that cecumenical councils ought to be approved by the 
Bishop of Rome, but also that a rule of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline (canon ecclesiasticus) demanded this. We must not 
regard these words as an allusion to this or that particular 
canon. But as Pope Julius filled the Holy See only eleven 
years after the Council of Nicza, we are forced to believe 
that such a rule must have existed at the time of the Nicene 
Synod. 

(d.) The Collectio Dionysit exigut proves that, about the year 
500, it was the general persuasion at Rome that the acts 
of the Council of Nicza had been approved by the Pope. 
Dionysius in fact added to the collection of the Nicene acts: 
Et placuit, ut hee omnia mitterentur ad episcopum Rome Sil- 
vestrum.: It is this general persuasion which probably made 
people think of fabricating the false documents of which we 
have spoken, and gave the forger the hope of passing his wares 
as genuine. 

‘ Coustant, Epistole Pontificum, pref. pp. lxxxii. and Ixxix.; and App. pp. 


51, 52. Cf. Hard. i. 311; Richer, who opposes Dionysius, Hist. Concil. i. 
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THE SO-CALLED APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


BOUT the year 500 a.p., Dionysius the Less, who was an 
abbot in a monastery at Rome, translated a collection of 

canons from Greek into Latin, for Bishop Stephen of Salona, 
at the head of which he placed fifty canons, which, according 
to him, proceeded from the apostles, and had been arranged 
and collected by their disciple Clement of Rome. Dionysius 
placed after them the canons of Nicea, of Ancyra, of Constan- 
tinople, of Chalcedon, etc. We are still in possession not 
only of this collection, but even of its Prefatio, which was 
addressed to Bishop Stephen: it is to be found in every good 
collection of the Councils.’ The words of this preface, 
Canones, qui dicuntur apostolorum, show that Dionysius had 
some doubt as to the apostolic origin of these canons, which 
is made more evident when he adds: guibus plurimi consensum 
non prebuere factlem. Dr. von Drey, who is the author of 
the best work upon these apostolic canons, and also upon 
the Apostolic Constitutions, thinks? that by plurimi we must 
here understand only the Greeks, for the translation by 
Dionysius is the first Latin translation of these canons. This 
last statement is true; but we must not conclude from it that 
the Greek text of these canons was not known in the West, 
and especially in Italy, where at this period so many spoke 
Greek. We must not conclude, however, that this sentence 
of Dionysius, Quamvis postea quedam constituta pontificum 
ex tpsis canonibus assumpta esse videantur, referred to the 
Popes: the word pontijices rather signifies the bishops, and 

1 Hard. Collect. Concil. i. 1; Mansi, Collect. Concil. i. 2. 
2S, 206. 
2F 
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especially the Greek bishops, who made use of the so-called 
apostolic canons in their Synod, in the arrangement of their 
own canons. 

About fifty years after Dionysius the Less, Joannes Scho- 
lasticus of Antioch, who was made Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 565, published a Greek collection of canons, cvvtaypya 
xavovev, which also contained the apostolic canons ; but instead 
of numbering fifty, they here amounted to eighty-five. This 
collection is still in existence, and was printed in the second 
volume in folio of the Bibliotheca juris canonict, by Voellus 
and Justellus (Paris 1661). The arrangement of the apostolic 
canons is here also attributed to Clement of Rome, and 
Joannes Scholasticus implies that the most ancient Greek col- 
lections of canons also contain the eighty-five apostolic canons.’ 

It is undeniable that the Greek copy which Dionysius had 
before him belonged to a different family of collections of 
Councils from that used by Joannes Scholasticus, for they 
differ frequently, if not essentially, both in text and in the 
way of numbering the canons; and hence it is explained how 
Dionysius the Less knew only of fifty apostolic canons. It 
is supposed that at first there were indeed only fifty in cir- 
culation, and that the thirty-five others were added subse- 
quently. However that may be, it is quite certain that, if 
Dionysius the Less did omit these thirty-five canons, it was 
not out of consideration for Rome, as. was suggested by De 
Marca; for none of these canons was so much calculated to 
shock the Roman Church as was the forty-sixth of the first 
series, which, in contradiction of the Roman practice, declared 
all baptism by heretics to be invalid? 

When Joannes Scholasticus became Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, he brought his collection, and consequently also the 
eighty-five apostolic canons contained in it, into ecclesiastical 
use; and in 792, in its second canon, the Trullan Synod de- 
clared not only that the eighty-five apostolic canons had the 
force of laws, but besides this, that they must be considered 
as of apostolic origin, whilst they rejected the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions. It is quite true, it says, that the apostolic canons? 


1 Bickell, Geschichte des Kirchenrechts, Giessen 1843, S. 76. 
£Vgl. Drey, ic. 207; Bickell, lc. 85. 30. 85. 
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recommend the observance of the Constitutions; but as the 
latter were soon falsified, the Synod could not accept them. 
It did not, however, doubt their apostolic origin 

The Synod in Trullo being, as is well known, regarded as 
cecumenical by the Greek Church, the authenticity of the 
eighty-five canons was decided in the East for all future time. 
It was otherwise in the West. At the same period that 
Dionysius the Less translated the collection in question for 
Bishop Stephen, Pope Gelasius promulgated his celebrated 
decree, de libris non recipiendis, Drey mentions it,? but in a 
way which requires correction. Following in this the usual 
opinion, he says that the Synod at Rome in which Gelasius 
published this decree was held in 494; but we shall see here- 
after® that this Synod was held in 496. Also Drey considers 
himself obliged to adopt another erroneous opinion, according 
to which Gelasius declared in the same decree the apostolic 
canons to be apocryphal. This opinion is to be maintained 
only so long as the usual text of this decree is consulted, as 
the original text as it is given in the ancient manuscripts 
does not contain the passage which mentions the apostolic 
canons.* This passage was certainly added subsequently, 
with many others, probably by Pope Hormisdas (514-543), 
when he made a. new edition of the decree of Gelasius. As 
Dionysius the Less published his collection in all probability 
subsequently to the publication of the decree of Gelasius, pro- 
perly so called, in 496, we can understand why this decree 
did not mention the apostolical canons. Dionysius the Less 
did not go to Rome while: Gelasius was living, and did not 
know him personally, as-he himself says plainly in the Prafatio 
of his collection of the papal decrees.’ It is hence also plain 
how it was that in another collection of canons subsequently 
made by Dionysius, of which the preface still remains to us, 
he does not insert the apostolic canons, but has simply this 
remark :° Quos non admisit wniversalitas, ego quoque in hoc 


1 Cf. Hard. iii. 1659. 28, 214. 

®? [Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, Bd. ii.] 

‘Cf, Ballerini, edit. Opp. 8S. Leonis I. vol. iii. p. clviii. n. iii. ; and Mansi, 
viii. 170. 

5 Hard. i. © Cf. Bickell, S. 75. 
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opere prectermist. Dionysius the Less, in fact, compiled this 
new collection at a time when Pope Hormisdas had already 
explicitly declared the apostolic canons to be apocryphal.’ 
Notwithstanding this, these canons, and particularly the fifty 
mentioned by Dionysius the Less, did not entirely fall into 
discredit in the West; but rather they came to be received, 
because the first collection of Dionysius was considered of 
great authority. They also passed into other collections, and 
particularly into that of the pseudo-Isidore; and in 1004, 
Humbert, legate of Pope Leo 1x., made the following declara- 
tion: Clementis liber, id est itinerarium Petri apostoli et canones 
apostolorum numerantur inter apocrypha, EXCEPTIS CAPITULIS 
QUINQUAGINTA, qucee decreverunt regulis orthodoxis adjungenda. 
Gratian also, in his decree, borrowed from the fifty apostolic 
canons, and they gradually obtained the force of laws. But 
many writers, especially Hincmar of Rheims, like Dionysius 
the Less, raised doubts upon the apostolical origin of these 
canons. From the sixteenth century the opinion has been uni- 
versal that these documents are not authentic ; with the excep- 
tion, however, of the French Jesuit Turrianus, who endeavoured 
to defend their genuineness, as well as the authenticity of the 
pseudo-Isidorian decrees. According to the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg, it was especially Gabriel d’'Aubespine Bishop of 
Orleans, the celebrated Archbishop Peter de Marca, and the 
Anglican Beveridge, who proved that they were not really 
compiled by the apostles, but were made partly in the second 
and chiefly in the third century. Beveridge considered this 
collection to be a repertory of ancient canons given by Synods 
in the second and third centuries. In opposition to them, the 
Calvinist Dalleus (Daillé) regarded it as the work of a forger 
who lived in the fifth and sixth centuries; but Beveridge 
refuted him so convincingly, that from that time his opinion, 
with some few modifications, has been that of all the learned. 
Beveridge begins with the principle, that the Church in the 
very earliest times must have had a collection of canons; and 
he demonstrates that from the commencement of the fourth 
century, bishops, synods, and other authorities often quote, as 
documents in common use, the cavwv drroctoNtKos, or &KKAN- 
1 Bickel. dc. 
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ciac7ixds, or dpyaios ; as was done, for instance, at the Council 
of Nicwa, by Alexander Bishop of Alexandria, and by the 
Emperor Constantine, etc.’ According to Beveridge, these 
quotations make allusion to the apostolic canons, and prove 
that they were already in use before the fourth century. 

Dr. v. Drey’s work, undertaken with equal learning and 
critical acuteness, has produced new results? He has proved, 
1st, that in the primitive Church there was no special codex 
canonum in use; 2d, that the expression xavov dmocToNKos 
does not at all prove the existence of our apostolic canons, but 
rather refers to such commands of the apostles as are to be 
found in Holy Scripture (for instance, to what they say about 
the rights and duties of bishops), or else it simply signifies 
this: “ Upon this point there is a rule and a practice which 
can be traced back to apostolic times;” but not exactly a 
written law2 As asummary of Drey’s conclusions, the fol- 
lowing points may be noted :—Several of the pretended apos- 
tolic canons are in reality very ancient, and may be assigned 
to apostolic times; but they have been arranged at a much 
more recent period, and there are only a few which, having 
been borrowed from the Apostolie Constitutions, are really 
more ancient than the Council of Nicea. Most of them were 
composed in the fourth or even in the fifth century, and are 
hardly more than repetitions and variations of the decrees 
of the Synods of that period, particularly of the Synod of 
Antioch in 341. Some few‘ are even more recent than 
the fourth Ecumenical Council held at Chalcedon, from the 
canons of which they have been derived. Two collections of 
the apostolic canons have been made: the first after the 
middle of the fifth century; the second, containing thirty-five 
rnore than the other, at the commencement of the sixth cen- 
tury. From these conclusions Drey draws up the following 
table :°\— 


1 Cf. Bickell, Geschich. des Kirchenrechts, 8, 82, where all the quotations from 
ancient authors are collected. 

2 Neue Untersuchungen iiber die Constitutionen u. Canones der Apoatel, 
Tiibing. 1832. 

3 Of. Drey, ic. S. 879 ff. ; Bickell, lc. 8. 81 and S, 5. 

40. 30, 81, 83. 

58. 408 ff. 
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The apostolic canons are taken,— 

1. C. 1, 2, 7, 8, 17, 18, 20, 27, 34, 46, 47, 49, 51, 52, 
53, 60, 64, and 65, from the six first books of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, which originated in the East, and particularly 
in Syria, in the second half of the third century. 

2. C. 79, from the eighth book of the Avpostolic Constitu- 
tions, considerably more recent than the six first, but which, 
together with the seventh, was united to the six first books 
before 325. 

3. C. 21-24 and 80, from the Council of Nica. 

4, C. 9-16 inclusive, c, 29, 32-41 inclusive, and 76, from 
the Council of Antioch held in 341. 

5. C. 45, 64, 70, and 71, from the Synod of Laodicea. 

6. C. 75, from the sixth canon of the Couneil of Constan- 
tinople, held in 381. 

7. C. 28, from the Synod of Constantinople, held in 394. 

8. 0. 30, 67, 74, 81, 83, from the fourth Ccumenical 
Council. 

'9. C. 19 is an imitation of the second eanon of Neocesarea. 

10. C. 25 and 26 are from Basil the Great. 

11. C. 69 and 70 from the pretended letter of S. Igna- 
tius to the Philippians. 

12. Rather less than a third of the apostolic canons are 
of unknown origin. 

Bickell, in his History of Ecclesiastical Law, while he adopts 
for the most part Drey’s conelusions, has shown that he brought 
down the origin of our canons to a period somewhat too 
recent. When, for instance, Drey supposes that the thirtieth 
apostolic canon is taken from the second canon of the fourth 
Cicumenical Council held at Chalcedon, that the eighty-first 
apostolic canon is taken from the third canon, and the eighty- 
third apostolic canon from the seventh canon of the same 
Council, Bickell remarks that the three canons of Chalcedon, 
of which we are speaking, certainly bear some analogy to 
the apostolic canons; but this analogy, he says, is far from 
being striking, and certainly does not prove that the composer 
of these canons extracted them from those of the Council. 
Besides, it must not be forgotten, that in giving directions as 
to what is to be done when a bishop is formally disobedient 
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(that he should be cited three times), the Council of Chalcedon, 
nay, even that of Ephesus (431) and that of Constantinople 
(448), quote canons which they call ecclesiastical and divine. 
Now these canons are nothing else but the seventy-fourth 
apostolic canon, which alone gives directions as to what is to 
be done in such a case. Bickell further quotes a passage 
from the acts of the seventh session of the Synod of Ephesus 
held in 431, in which Rheginus Archbishop of Cyprus, in a 
memorandum of which we have now only the Latin transla- 
tion, appeals to the canones apostolici, and to the definitiones 
Nicene Synodi, to prove his Church to be independent of that 
of Antioch? If, as we doubt not, Rheginus intends here to 
speak of the apostolic canons, and especially of the thirty- 
sixth (according to Dionysius), it is evident that these canons 
were then in use. This may be further proved from the 
Synod of Constantinople held in 394,? which, in the words 
Kabes of dtocToALKol Kavoves Suwpicavro, seems to allude to the 
apostolic canons. 

It is true that Drey endeavours to explain xavoves dtroc- 
rodtkol in the sense pointed out above; but it is probable 
that we must here think of canons formulated and written, 
and not only of an ancient ecclesiastical practice. In fact, (a) 
there is no ancient ecclesiastical custom which ordains that 
a disobedient bishop should be summoned three times. (@) At’ 
such a recent period, when there were already collections of 
canons, it was more natural to quote these canons than a 
simple ecclesiastical tradition. (y) The definitiones Nicene 
Synodt and the canones apostolict would not have been placed 
on an equal footing if these canones had not been positively 
reduced to form. (6) Since these ancient Synods themselves 
quoted canons which they called apostolic, and which, as we 
have seen, were then in use, it must be concluded that it was 
not the apostolic canons which were framed according to the 
canons of these Councils, but that the reverse was the case. 
Drey, as we have already remarked, supposes that a great 
number of the apostolic canons were taken from those of 


1 In Mansi, iv. 1186 sq., 1228, vi. 712, 1088 sqq., 1095; Hard. 1. 1360 sq., 
1438, ii. 148, 340, 377. : 
2 Mansi, iv. 1485; Hard i. 1617. 3 Mansi, iii. 853; Hard. i. 957. 
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the Council of Antioch held in 341, and Dickell agrees with 
him on this point.’ It cannot be denied that Drey’s opinion 
has much to be said for it: it does not, however, appear to 
us quite unassailable; and perhaps it may still be possible 
to prove that the canons of this Council of Antioch were 
rather taken from the apostolic canons. It may also be the 
same with the Synod of Nica, which, in its first, second, 
fifth, and fifteenth canons, alludes to ancient canons in use 
in the Church. Perhaps the Council placed the canons re- 
ferred to among the apostolic canons which may have circu- 
lated in the Church before being inserted in our present 
collection. This hypothesis is in a certain way confirmed 
by a document to which Galland? has drawn attention, but 
which Drey and Bickell have overlooked. We have mentioned 
in the present volume, that in 1738 Scipio Maffei published 
three ancient documents, the first of which was a Latin trans- 
lation of a letter written on the subject of Meletius by the 
Egyptian bishops Hesychius, Phileas, etc. This letter was 
written during the persecution of Diocletian, that is, between 
303 and 305: it is addressed to Meletius himself, and 
especially accuses him of having ordained priests in other 
dioceses. This conduct, they tell him, is contrary to all 
ecclesiastical rule (aliena a more divino ef REGULA ECCLESIAS- 
TICA), and Meletius himself knows very well that it is a lex 
patrum et propatrum ... tn alienis pareciis non licere alicut 
episcoporum ordinationes celebrare.® Maffei himself supposes 
that the Egyptian bishops were here referring to the thirty- 
fifth canon (the thirty-sixth according to the enumeration of 
Dionysius), and this opinion can hardly be controverted. 

The Greek text of the apostolic canons exists in many 
ancient manuscripts, as well in those which contain the Ayos- 
tolic Constitutions (and then they are placed at the end in a 
chapter by themselves *), as in the manuscripts of ancient col- 
lections of canons. In the ancient collections they generally 
number eighty-five, corresponding to the number found in the 


1 Bickell, S. 79 f. 
2 Biblioth. vet. PP, t. iii. Prolog. p. x. 
* Routh, Reliquie sacre, iii. 381, 382. 
4 Lib. viii. c. 47. 
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copies employed by Dionysius the Less and Joannes Scho- 
lasticus.' On the other hand, when they are collected in the 
manuscripts of the Apostolic Constitutions, they are divided 
into seventy-six canons.” For it must not be forgotten that 
in ancient times the number of canons, and the way in which 
they were divided, varied greatly. 

The fifty apostolic canons in the translation by Dionysius 
the Less appeared for the first time in the collection of the 
Councils by Merlin? published in 1523, and they are found 
in the more recent collections of Hardouin* and Mansi. 
The Greek text was edited for the first time by Gregory 
Haloander in 1531. In 1561, Gentianus Hervetus pub- 
lished a superior edition of them. These two latter authors 
divide the canons into eighty-four, and Hervetus’ division 
has been adopted by Hardouin,® Mansi, and Bruns® In 
our edition we also have adopted the number of eighty-five, 
at the same time accepting for the fifty-first the division 
established by Dionysius the Less. For the sake of per- 
spicuity, we have besides placed the two methods of enu- 
meration side by side: first that of Dionysius the Less, then 
that of Hervetus, Hardouin, Mansi, and Bruns; so much the 
more, as all our quotations up to this time have been made 
according to the second enumeration. We shall also borrow 
their Greek text from those authors, which here and there 
differs from the text placed at the end of the Constitutions. 
The Latin translation of the first fifty canons is by Dionysius 
the Less; that of the last thirty-five is by Cotelerius, 

1 We must mention, however, that Scholasticus gives No. 51 twice over; but 
the first No. 51 is an entirely unknown canon. Cf. Biblioth. jur. can. of Voellus 
et Justellus, vol. ii. p. 569, tit. xxxvi. 

2 Cf. the edit. Patrum Apostolic. Opp. i. 442 sqq., by Cotelerius. Ueltzen 
replaces the number of 85 in his new edition of the Apostolic Constitutions, 
1853, p. 238 sqq. 

3 See above, p. 67. 4 Hard. i. 33 sqq. 5 Mansi, i. 49 sqq. 

6 Vol. i. p. 9 sqq. 7 Vol. i. p. 29 sqq. 


8 Bibl. Ecclesiast. i. 1 sqq. Cf. Bickell, dc. 8. 72 f. 
9 See this text in the edd. of the Constit. Apostol. by Cotelerius and Ueltzen. 
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KANONES 
TON ATION KAI IIANZEITON ATIO3TOAOQN. 


regulee ecclesiastice: sanctorum apostolorum prolate per Clementem 
Ecclesie Romane pontificem. 


Can. 1. 
’Erioxoros xetpotovelcOw t1d éricxétrwy Sv0 7 TPLOV. 
Episcopus a duobus aut tribus episcopis ordinetur. 
According to Drey,' this canon is-among those whose apos- 
tolic origin cannot indeed be proved, but which dates back 
to a very remote antiquity, that is, to the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. Its sources are certainly the Apostolic 
Constitutions. 
Can. 2. 
TIpecBirepos bd’ eves ericKxdmrov YevpotoveiaOw, kal SidKovos 
Kat of NowTrol KANpLKOL. 
Presbyter ab uno episcopo ordinetur, et diaconus et reliqui 
clerici. 
The same remarks are applicable as to the first canon. 


Can. 3. 

Ei tis éricxorros 1) rpecButepos mapa tiv Tod Kupiov Sia- 
takiv, THY éml TH Ovoia, mpocevéyKn Erepa Tia emi TO Oucta- 
OTHPLOY, 7) MEAL H Yara 7 avTl olvev cixepa H éruTNSevTa H Spvers 
) Cid Twa } dompia, os Tapa THY Sidtakw Kupiov roar, 
KabatpeicOw, TAY véwv xiSpov %} oTadpudfs, TH Kale TO 
déovre. 

Si quis episcopus et presbyter preter ordinationem Domini 
alia queedam in sacrificio offerat super altare, id est aut mel, 
aut lac, aut pro vino siceram, aut confecta quedam, aut vola- 
tilia, aut animalia aliqua, aut legumina, contra constitutionem 
Domini faciens, congruo tempore, deponatur. 

The Latin text by Dionysius the Less, and the Greek text 
as it is to be found in the collections of the Councils, here 
present variaticns on several points. Thus, (a) the Greek text 

VZ.¢, 8. 264-271, 2 iii. 20, viii. 4, 27. 
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unites into one single canon what Dionysius divides into Nos. 3 
and 4; so that in the collections of the Councils the numbers 
of the Greek text no longer coincide with those of the trans- 
lation by Dionysius. "We have preserved the enumeration of 
Dionysius, and have accordingly divided the Greek canon into 
two. (0) We have not, however, thus produced complete 
harmony between the two texts; for, according to the Greek 
text, the words preter novas spicas et uvas belong to the third 
canon, whilst according to Dionysius they form part of the 
fourth. These words are evidently a translation of the Greek 
phrase, wAqjv véwy yidpwv 7) ctapvays. (c) Bearing in mind 
these transpositions, the words congruo tempore in the third 
canon may be explained as follows: “Except fresh ears of 
corn and grapes when it is the right time for them.” (@) If 
the words preter novas spicas et was are not placed in the third 
canon, but in the fourth, we must also place the words congruo 
tempore in the fourth, and then the meaning is the same as 
before. As to the antiquity of canons 3-5, we will make the 
following remarks :—All three speak of what ought or ought 
not to be offered upon the altar. The substance of these 
rules is ancient: one might even perhaps say that it is partly 
ordained by our Lord Himself; and it is to this that the first 
words of the third canon refer. The details contained in this 
same third canon seem to have been inserted in order to combat 
the customs of the ancient heretics. The fourth and fifth 
canons are hardly more than explanations and commentaries 
on the third, and thus betray a more recent origin.’ 


‘Can. 4 (8). 
Mh éfbv 88 €atw rpocdyecbai tt Erepov eis Td Ovctactypioy, 
} @draov eis THY Avyviay Kal Ovulapa TE KaLlpe THs ayias 
mpoaopas. 
Offerri non licet aliquid ad altare preter novas spicas et 
uvas, et oleum ad luminaria, et thymiama id est incensum, 
tempore quo sancta celebratur oblatio. 


Can. 5 (4). 
‘H Gyan Trace érrapa eis olkov amooTeAabw, arapyy TO 
emioKxoTr@ Kal Trois mpecBurépous, GNAG fui) Tpos TO Bvavaatnpioy" 
1Vgl. Drey, lec. S. 365 ff 
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dfrov 8é,.as 6 éricxoros Kal of mpecBurepor émipepiCovar Tols 
Svaxovois Kal Tots Aowrrots KANpLxois. 

Reliqua poma omnia ad domum, primitiz episcopo et pres- 
byteris, dirigantur, nec offerantur in altari. Certum est autem, 
quod episcopus et presbyteri dividant et diaconis et reliquis 
clericis. 

For these two, see the remarks on the third canon. 


Can. 6 (5). 

’Enloxoros 7 mpecBurepos 7) SidKxovos tHv éavtod yuvaixa 
pn éxBarréTw mpopacer evrAaBelas: éav 5é éxBadAy, apopilécbw 
éripévor Sé, cabatpeicbo. 

Episcopus aut presbyter uxorem propriam sub obtentu reli- 
gionis nequaquam abjiciat; si vero ejecerit, excommunicetur ; 
et si perseveraverit, dejiciatur. 

Drey? supposes that Eustathius of Sebaste gave occasion 
for this canon towards the middle of the fourth century. 
Compare canons 1 and 4 of the Synod of Gangra. According 
to the Greek text, it would be necessary to place the words 
et diaconus after the word presbyter in the Latin translation. 


Can. 7 (6). 

*Erloxotros * mpecButepos 7) SidKovos Koopixas ppovTidas 
py avarapBavero ef 5é wh, Kabatpeic Oo. 

Episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus nequaquam seculares 
curas assumat; sin aliter, dejiciatur. 

This belongs to the most ancient canons, which contain 
rules perhaps proceeding from the apostles and their disciples ; 
but it must have been arranged more recently (in the third 
century). The Apostolic Constitutions* contain a similar rule? 


Can. 8 (7). 

Ei ws émioxotos 4 mpecBurepos 4) Sidxovos THY aylay tod 
Tlacya ipépav mpo ths éapwis ionuwepias peta "Iovdaiwy 
emrutedéoet, Kabaspeia bw, 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus sanctum 
Paschee diem ante vernale eequinoctium cum Judwis celebra- 
verit, abjiciatur. 

We have seen in the present volume that a fresh difficulty 

1 Constit, Apost. S. 341. ? ii. 6. 3 Drey, S. 240-248 and 403. 
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arose during the third century, added to those already existing, 
for determining the time for celebrating the Easter festival. 
After having discussed whether it ought to be fixed according 
to the day of the week or the day of the month, and after 
having inquired at what time the fast should end, it was 
besides questioned, during the third century, whether Easter 
ought always to be celebrated after the vernal equinox. The 
Council of Nica answered this question in the affirmative— 
if not expressly, at least implicitly. The Synod of Antioch, 
held in 341, gave a similar decision, and Bickell considers 
that? this canon was taken from the first canon of Antioch. 
Drey,? on the contrary, believes that the canon of Antioch 
was derived from the Apostolic Constitutions.* 


Can. 9 (8). 

Ei tus érriocxorros 4} mpecBurepos %) Sidxovos 7) éx TOU KaTa- 
Aoyou ToD iepatixodD mpoohopas yevouévns pr peradaBor, THY 
aitiay eimdtw Kai éay evrAoyos 7, cuyyveuns Tuyyavérw ci 5é 
My Neyer, apopttécOw, ws altios BAABys yevdpevos TS a@ cal 
Umdvotay Toinoas KaTa TOD MpocEvéyKaVTos. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus vel quilibet 
ex sacerdotali catalogo facta oblatione non communicaverit, 
aut causam dieat, ut si rationabilis fuerit, veniam consequatur, 
aut si non dixerit, eommunione privetur, tanquam qui populo 
causa lesionis extiterit, dans suspicionem de eo, qui sacrifi- 
cavit, quod recte non obtulerit. 

The Latin text of Dionysius the Less seems to imply that 
these words ought to have been added at the end of the 
Greek text, ds ui) Hytds aveveyxdvros (as if he had not recu- 
larly offered) ; and these words are to be found in some Greek 
manuscripts. As to the antiquity of this canon, see the note 
on the one following. 

Can. 10 (9). 

Ildvras tovs eiovovras muctovs Kal Tov ypadav axovovTas, 
Ly Tapapevovras Sé TH Tpocevyn Kal TH dyig peTadmppet, ws 
atagtiay éumovobtvras TH éxxdynoia, apopiferOar px. 

Onmes fideles, qui ingrediuntur ecclesiam et scripturas 
audiunt, non autem perseverant in oratione, nec sanctam com- 

1 See above, sec. 87, 7S. 331. 3S. 403. 4 Constit. A post. v. 17. 
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munionem percipiunt, velut inquietudines ecclesie commo- 
ventes, convenit communione privare. 

This tenth canon is evidently connected with the ninth.’ 
Drey believes that in substance they are both very ancient, 
and arose from those times of persecution, during which some 
Christians abstained from receiving the holy communion from 
remorse of conscience. Drey is evidently in the wrong when 
he maintains that this tenth apostolic canon was copied word 
for word from the second canon of the Council of Antioch 
held in 341. The reverse of this is more probable. See our 
introductory remarks on these canons: 


Can. T1 (10). 

Ei tis dxowerntm Kav év olxw ovvetEntar, obtos apopitécOw. 

Si quis cum excommunicata, etiam domi, simul oraverit; et 
ipse communione privetur. 

' This canon must be considered, as to its contents, as among 
the most ancient of the apostolic canons, which stretch back 
to apostolic times. As to its present form, Drey? supposes 
that it was taken from the second canon of the Council of 
Antioch; but see what is said at the end of the note on the 
preceding canon. 

Can. 12 (11). 

Ei tis xaOnpnyéva KAnpixos dv as KrypiK® ouvedvEyras, 
xabatpeicOw Kai avtos. 

Si quis cum damnato clerico, veluti cum clerico, simul 
oraverit, et ipse damnetur. 

On the antiquity of this canon the same observations may 
be offered as those upon the tenth and eleventh. According 
to Drey, this canon must have been formed from the second 
canon of the Council of Antioch, 


Cay. 13 (12). 
Ei tis KAnpixds 7) Natkds: Abwpoopévos Frou ddextos, arreAOav © 
év érépa monet, SexO9 avev ypappdrov cvotarixdy, adopifécbw 
i & , : ios t ? \ > A yo 2 4 
kat 6 de&dpevos Kat o SeyOeis: ef 5¢ dpwopicpévos ein, eritervéc Ow 
abT@ 6 apopiopos, as Yrevoapévp Kal dratioavts thy’ Exxdy- 
clay tod Ocod. 
Si quis clericus aut laicus a communione suspensus vel 
7 §. 255 f. and 4065. 210. S. 405. 37.¢. 8. 405. 
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communicans, ad aliam properet civitatem, et suscipiatur 
preter commendaticias literas, et qui susceperunt et qui sus- 
ceptus est, communione priventur. Excommunicato vero pro- 
teletur ipsa correptio, tanquam qui mentitus sit et Ecclesiam 
Dei seduxerit. 

The Greek text has #ros ddextos, that is, sive excommunt- 
catus. It is supposed that we should rather read 7ros Sexrtos, 
because in the latter part of the canon two sorts of penalties 
are appointed: (a) When one who is not excommunicated is 
elsewhere received, without having letters of recommendation 
from his bishop, he is to be excommunicated, and also he who 
received them; (@) If one who is excommunicated succeeds in 
being received elsewhere, the period of his excommunication 
shall be prolonged. The contents of this canon are certainly 
ante-Nicene. Drey’ supposes the form to be derived from 
the sixth canon of the Council of Antioch. See the note on 
the tenth canon. 

Can. 14 (18). 

’"Ericxotroy wh é&eivar xataretravta tiv éavtod Trapoixiay 
érépa émimndav, Kav bd mAeovev davaykdtyrat, ei pm Ts 
evroyos aitia 7 TodTO Biatopévn avdtov troueiv, ws TA€oy TL 
xépdos Suvayévov aitod Trois éxeioe Neyw evoeBelas cvpBdr- 
AecOat' kal Todt 5é otk ad’ EavTod, GNAA Kpicer TOANBY €7TL- 
cKoTray Kal Tapakdjoet peyloTn. 

Episcopo non licere alienam parochiam, propria relicta, per- 
vadere, licet cogatur a plurimis, nisi forte quia eum rationabilis 
causa compellat, tanquam qui possit ibidem constitutis plus 
lucri conferre, et in causa religionis aliquid profectus prospi- 
cere; et hoc non a semetipso pertentet,.sed multorum episco- 
porum judicio et maxima supplicatione perficiat. 

The prohibition to leave one church for another is very 
ancient. It had been before set forth by the Council of 
Arles in 314, and by the Council of Nicza in its fifteenth 
canon, as well as by the Synod-of Antioch in 341, and it was 
renewed by that of Sardica. This fifteenth canon is therefore, 
as to its substance, very ancient; but its present form, Drey 
supposes, is post-Nicene, as may be inferred, he thinks, from the 
lightening of the penalty, which could not have been decreed 

1 Z.¢. 8, 257 and 405. 
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by the ancient canons. Drey therefore concludes that this 
canon was framed after the eighteenth and twenty-first canons 
of Antioch.’ But see the note on the tenth canon. 


Can. 15 (14). 

Ei tis wrpecButepos 4 Sidxovos 7) 6Aws Tod KaTadoyou Tov 
KAnNpLK@V aTrordeipas THY EavTod TrapoiKiay eis érépav aTrénOn, 
Kal TAaVTEas weTtacTas SiaTpiBy ev GAAN TrapotKia Tapa yuopunv 
tod idiov émicKxomov TovTOV KEedevopev pnKéeTe AevToupyeiv, 
pddora ef TpocKadoupévov adtov Tov émioKdmou avTov éma- 
venbely ovy tmnkovoey éemipévwov TH atakiae ws aixds pévTos 
oun , 
exeiae Kowvaveito. 

Si quis presbyter aut diaconus aut quilibet de numero 
clericorum relinquens propriam parochiam pergat ad alienam, 
et omnino demigrans preter episcopi sui conscientiam in 
aliena parochia commoretur, hunc alterius ministrare non 
patimur, preecipue si vocatus ab episcopo redire contempserit, 
in sua inquietudine perseverans ; verum tamen tanquam laicus 
ibi communicet. 

The same remark is applicable as to the fourteenth canon. 
According to Drey, this fifteenth, as well as the following 
canon, must have been formed from the third canon of the 
Council of Antioch, held in 341. See the note on the tenth 
canon. 

Can. 16 (15). 

Ei 8 6 éricxotos, rap’ & tvyxdvove., rap’ ovdéy Aoyicd- 
pevos THY Kat’ aitav opicbcioay apyiav, dékeras abtods as 
KAnptxors, abopiticOw ws SidacKxaros ata€ias. 

Episcopus vero, apud quem moratos esse constiterit, si 
contra eos decretam cessationem pro nihilo reputans, tanquam 
clericos forte susceperit, velut magister an aaeuulinas com- 
munione privetur. 

The same remark is applicable as to the fourteenth canon. 


Can. 17 (16).. 

‘O dual ydpows cuprraxels peta TO BarTicpa } TaddraKiy 
KTnoduevos ov Svvatat civat éemicKoTros 7 MpecBUTEpos 7) OAwS 
Tov KaTanroyou Tod iepatiKoD. 

Si quis post baptisma secundis fuerit nuptiis copulatus aut 

1 Drey, S. 274 and 405. 
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concubinam habuerit, non potest esse episcopus aut presbyter 
aut diaconus, aut prorsus ex numero eorum, qui ministerio 
sacro deserviunt. 

It is certain that this canon in its substance is an apostolic 
ordinance.’ The form, however, is taken from the <Avpostolic 
Constitutions, consequently about the third century.’ 


Can. 18 (17). 

‘O xnpav raSav 7 exBeBrnperny 7 éralpav H oixérw 4) Tov 
ert oxnuys ov Stvatar eivat érliacKxorros 7) TpecBUTeEpos 7) SudKovos 
9 OAwS TOD KaTANOYoU TOD icpaTiKOD. 

Si quis viduam aut ejectam acceperit, aut meretricem aut 
ancillam, vel aliquam de his qui publicis spectaculis manci- 
pantur, non potest esse episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus 
aut ex eorum numero qui ministerio sacro deserviunt. 

A similar remark applies to this as to the seventeenth 
canon. See Lev. xxi. 14, where we have a similar ordinance 
for the Jewish priests.* 


Can. 19 (18). 

‘O S00 dderdpas dyaryopevos ) adeAgidqy ob Svvatat elvas 
KANPLKOS. 

Qui duas in conjugium: sorores acceperit, vel filiam fratris, 
clericus esse non poterit. 

This canon, like the preceding, renews a command con- 
tained in the Old Testament.? The Synods of Elvira® and 
of Neocesarea’ enforced it also. This nineteenth canon may 
therefore be considered to be contemporary with those synods, 
especially to be an imitation of the second canon of Neo- 
ceesarea,® 

Can. 20 (19). 

Knyrpixos eyyias diS0vs cabarpeicOu. 

Clericus fidejussionibus inserviens abjiciatur. 

We have seen in sec. 4, that from the third century it was 
decidedly forbidden that priests should be tutors or guardians ; 
in a word, that they should meddle with the settlement of 


11 Tim. iii. 2-13 ; Tit. i, 5-9; 1 Pet. v. 1-4. 


2 Constit. Apost. vi. 17. 3 Drey, Uc. 8. 242 and 403, 
*Cf. Drey, Lc. S. 251 and 403, 5 See Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21. 
6 Can, 61. 7 Can, 2, § Drey, Lc. 8. 251 and 409. 
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worldly business. A similar prohibition is given in the pre- 
sent canon, which in the main is very ancient, and was taken 
from the Apostolic Constitutions.’ 


Can. 21 (20). 

Eivodyos ef pev é& érnpelas avOpwruv eyevero tus, 4 ev 
Siwyp@ adnpéOn ta avdpov, 9 obTws pv, Kai éotw dEtos, 
ywéoba. 

Eunuchus si per insidias hominum factus est, vel si in 
persecutione ejus sunt amputata virilia, vel si ita natus est, 
et est dignus, efficiatur episcopus. 

The Cicumenical Synod of Nica, in its first canon, gave 
a similar command to that contained in this and the two fol- 
lowing canons. In enforcing it, the Synod professed to be 
conforming to ancient canons, by which it intended the 
twenty-first, also the twenty-second and twenty-third apos- 
tolic canons. Drey,? on the contrary, considers that this 
apostolic canon was framed from those of Nicea; perhaps it 
may have been the Valesians who gave occasion for these rules.’ 


Can. 22 (21). 

‘O dxpwrnpidoas éavtov pr) yivécOw KAnpixos’ adTopoveuTys 
yap éotw éavtod Kal tis ToD Ocod Snusroupyias éyOpés. 

Si quis absciderit semetipsum, id est, si quis sibi amputavit 
virilia, non fiat clericus, quia suus homicida est, et Dei con- 
ditionibus inimicus. 

See the note on the preceding canon. 

Can. 23 (22). 

Ei tus «dnpixds dv éavtov axpwrnpidcet, xabatpeicba, 
govevtns yap éotw éavtod. 

Si quis, cum clericus fuerit, absciderit semetipsum, omnino 
damnetur, quia suus est homicida. 

The same remark as on the twenty-first canon. 


Can. 24 (23). 
Aaixds éavrov dxpwrnpidoas adpopitécOw érn tpia: éiBovroy 
ydp éote THS EavToD Cwijs. 


1 Constit. Apost. ii. 6. Cf. Drey, Lc. S. 248 and 408. See also above, the 
seventh apostolic canon, 


7S. 266 f. and 410, 3 See above, secs. 4 and 42, 
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Laicus semetipsum abscindens annis tribus communione 
privetur, quia suze vite insidiator exstitit. 

The first canon of Nicwa, which is also on the subject of 
voluntary mutilation, has reference only to the clergy, and 
does not appoint any penalty for the laity who mutilate 
themselves. This might incline us to the opinion that the 
present canon was given to complete those of the Council of 
Nica, and consequently that it is more recent than that 
Council. But there is no doubt that the Council of Nicexa 
had this canon before it, and spoke of self-mutilation only as 
an impedimentum ordinis. Athanasius,in his Historia Arian- 
orum ad monachos,; shows that voluntary mutilation was also 
severely punished in the laity, and that they were excluded 
from communio laicalis. Drey? is of opinion that these canons 
are more recent than those of Nicea, and that they were 
formed from the latter. 

Can. 25 (24). 

*Errioxotros 4} mpeaBitepos %) Sudxovos emi tropveia H érrvopKia 
 KAoTH ddovs KabatpeicOw, Kat wn apopilerOm réyer yap 1 
ypady Ovn éxdinjoes Sis ert Td add’ dpwoiws Sé of Aowrol 
KAnpiKol TH adTH aipéces UrroKxeiaOwoar. 

Episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus, qui in fornicatione 
aut perjurio aut furto captus est, deponatur, non tamen com- 
munione privetur; dicit enim Scriptura: Non vindicabit 
Dominus bis in idipsum. 

This canon alludes to a passage in the prophet Nahum? 
It certainly belongs in the main to the most ancient canons ; 
for 8. Basil the Great says in his letter to Amphilochus (ce. 3), 
that, according to an ancient rule (4pyaiov xavéva), thieves, 
etc., were to be deprived of their’ ecclesiastical offices. Leo 
the Great, however, calls this an apostolic tradition* Drey° 
supposes that this sentence of S. Basil’s gave rise to the 
canon. 

Can. 26. 
Similiter et reliqui clerici huic conditioni subjaceant. 
In the Greek this canon is not separately counted; it 


10, 28, Opp. vol. i. P. i. p. 884, ed. Patav. 27.c. S. 268 and 410. 
% Nahum i. 9. 4 Ep. 92 (according to Ballerini, Zp. 167), ad Rustic. n. 2. 
Sic. S. 244 and 412. 
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forms only the last sentence of the one preceding. As for 
its antiquity, see the remarks on the twenty-fifth canon. 


Can. 2'7 (25). 

Tav eis KAHpov mpoceNOovTwv ayapuwv Kedevoev Bovdopévous 
yamely dvayvdotas Kal Yddras povovs. 

Innuptis autem, qui ad clerum provecti sunt, precipimus, 
ut si voluerint uxores accipiant, sed lectores. cantoresque 
tantummodo. 

Paphnutius had declared in the Council of Nicea? in 
favour of an ancient law, which decided that, whoever had 
taken holy orders when unmarried, could not be married 
afterwards. The Synod of Ancyra, held in 314, also recog- 
nised this law, and tur that reason, in its tenth canon, estab- 
lished an exception im favour of deacons. The Council of 
Elvira went still furtner These approaches prove that the 
present canon is more ancient than the Council of Nicza, 
and that it is a faithful interpreter of the ancient practice of 
the Church. Even Drey? says that this canon is taken from 
the Apostolic Constitutions (vi. 17), and consequently is ante- 
Nicene. 

Can. 28 (26). 

*Erioxorov 4 mpecButepov 4 Sidxovoy timrovta mortovs 
dpaptdvovtas 7 atriatous aducnoavtas, Tov Sia ToLovT@v poBeiv 
Oérovta, KaPaipeicOar mpootdtroper’ ovdapod yap o Kupios 
TodTo nuas edidake Tovvaytiov Sé abtos TUMTOpEVOS OvK aVTE- 
TUTTE, Nowopovpevos ove avTEAoLOOpEL, MaaYOV OVK NTELAEL. 

Episcopum aut presbyterum aut diaconum percutientem 
fideles delinquentes, aut infideles inique agentes, et per hujus- 
modi volentem timeri, dejici ab officio suo precipimus, quia 
nusquam nos hoc Dominus docuit; e contrario vero ipse, cum 
percuteretur non repercutiebat, cum malediceretur non remale- 
dicebat, cum pateretur non comminabatur. 

Drey believes this canon to be one of the most recent of 
the apostolic canons,’ for no ancient synod ever thought it 
necessary to put forth such decisions. The Synod of Con- 
stantinople, held a.D, 394, was the first to forbid the clergy to 


1 See sec. 43. 21¢. S. 307 ff. and 408. 
3S. 345 and 410, 
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strike the faithful, and this apostolic canon is only an imita- 
tion of that. 
Can. 29 (27). 

Ei tis éricxorros 4 mpeaBurepos 1) Sidxovos cabaipebels Sixaiws 
emt éyxdjpace pavepois rorunoetev dapacOae Ths mote éyyerpic- 
Gelons aitd devtoupylas, ovTos wavtdmacw éxxoTTécbw Tis 
"Exkdnolas. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus, depositus 
juste super certis criminibus, ausus fuerit attrectare mini- 
sterium dudum sibi commissum, hic ab Ecclesia penitus ab- 
scindatur. 

This canon is similar to the fourth of the Council of 
Antioch, held in 341. Drey believes’ this apostolic canon 
to be more recent than that of Antioch, and intended to cor- 
rect it; for the latter refers only to the case of a bishop who 
is regularly deposed, and that for acknowledged sins. But it 
may be, on the contrary, that our canon is more ancient than 
that of Antioch, The Fathers of Antioch perhaps only 
applied to S. Athanasius the orders of a rule before known. 
See the comments upon the tenth canon. 


Can. 30 (28). 

Ell 715 éricxoros Si ypnudtov ris alas tabrns eyxparys 
yévntat, } mpecBitepos 4 SidKovos, KabaipeicOw Kai adros kal 
6 xelpoTovycas, Kal éxxomTécOw Tijs Kowwvias TavTaTacW, ws 
Sivov 6 pa&ryos amd éuod [lérpov. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus per pecunias 
hanc obtinuerit dignitatem, dejiciatur et ipse et ordinator ejus, 
et a communione omnibus modis abscindatur, sicut Simon 
magus a Petro. 

We have seen in the comments upon the canons of the 
Synod of Elvira, that this Council in its forty-eighth canon 
forbade all fees for the administration of baptism as simoniacal. 
The Council, however, did not use the word simony; but at the 
time when the thirtieth apostolic canon was formed, the word 
simony seems to have been used as a technical term. This 
observation would go to prove that this apostolic canon has 
a later origin: it is hardly probable, indeed, that in times of 

18, 298 and 405. 
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persecution it should have been attempted to buy bishoprics 
for money. But the Synod of Sardica shows from its second. 
canon that it was then aware of such cases. Abuses of the 
same kind also drew S. Basil’s attention.” Drey? thinks that 
this thirtieth apostolic canon is only an extract from the second 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon. See the remarks above. 


Can. 31 (29). 

Ei tis érisxorros koopixois dpyover ypnodpevos 8: abrav 
eyxpaths yévntat éxxdnolas, kabaipeicOw Kab adopitécbw, Kat 
Ol KOLYMVYOUVTES AUT TTAYTES. 

Si quis episcopus secularibus potestatibus usus ecclesiam 
per ipsos obtineat, deponatur, et segregentur omnes, qui illi 
communicant. 

The object of this canon is to oppose the intervention of 
Christian Emperors in the choice of bishops: it is not pro- 
bable that it was decreed by an ancient council; rather it 
must have been composed by whoever collected the apostolic 
constitutions and canons. Drey® strongly doubts whether 
any ancient council would have dared to offer such explicit 
and declared opposition to the Emperors. 


Can. 32 (30). 

El ris rpecBirepos xatadpovijcas Tod iStov émicKomrov ywpls 
cuvaywyiy Kal Ovovacripiov mee, undev KaTeyvwxws Tov éme- 
axorrov év evoeBeia Kal Sixasocivy, KabatpeicOw as irapyos 
TUpavvos yap éoTw: woavtws Sé Kal of Novo) KAnpiKol Kab Goot 
év avt@ mpocOdvrat’ of Sé daixol apopificOwoav tadra Se 
pera piav kab Sevtépay kal tpitnvy TapdKdnow Tod émoKoTrov 
yivécbo. 

Si quis presbyter contemnens episcopum suum seorsum 
collegerit et altare aliud erexerit, nihil habens quo reprehendat 
episcopum in causa pietatis et justitie, deponatur, quasi prin- 
cipatus amator existens, est enim tyrannus; et ceteri clerici, 
quicumque tali consentiunt, deponantur, laici vero segregentur. 
Hee autem post unam et secundam et tertiam episcopi ob- 
testationem fieri conveniat. 

It happened, even in the primitive Church, that priests 

1 Hpistola 76. ?7¢. 8. 352 ff and 411, 38, 861. 
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caused schisms: this was the case, for instance, in the Nova- 
tian schism. But as the synods of the fourth century, and 
particularly that of Antioch, held in 341, treat of the same 
subject as the thirty-second apostolic canon, Drey? considers 
that this canon was formed after the fifth of Antioch. But we 
will here once more recall what we said on the tenth canon. 


Can. 33 (81). 

Ei tis mpecBurepos 7) SidKovos amd émicxdrov yérntat apw- 
piopévos, ToDrov yun) éLeivar trap’ érépov déyeoOa1, GAN 7} Tapa 
tod adopicavros avdtov, cb uy av Kata ovyKupiay TedeuTHON Oo 
adopicas abrov érioxotros. . 

Si quis presbyter aut diaconus ab episcopo suo segregetur, 
hunc non licere ab alio recipi, sed ab ipso, qui eum sequestra- 
verat, nisi forsitan obierit episcopus ipse, qui eum segregasse 
cognoscitur. 

We have several times had occasion to remark that the 
ancient councils gave similar rules to those of the thirty-third 
apostolic canon. Drey believes this canon to be in substance 
of very high antiquity, but in its form taken from the sixth 
canon of Antioch. 

. Can. 34 (32). 

MnSéva trav Eve éricxotrwr 7 mpecButépav 7) Siaxover dvev 
avotatiKay mpocdéyerOat' Kal eripepopévor aitav dvaxpiwéc- 
Bacar: Kal cb pev dow Kipuxes Tis ebaeBelas, mpocdexyécbwcar, 
et 82 psyye, THY ypelav adrois éruyopyyjoavtes eis KoWwwviay 
abrovs pr mpocdéenabe TOAAa yap KaTa cuvaprrayny yiverar. 

Nullus episcoporum peregrinorum aut presbyterorum aut 
diaconorum sine commendaticiis recipiatur epistolis; et cum 
scripta detulerint, discutiantur attentius, et ita suscipiantur, 
si predicatores pietatis exstiterint; sin minus, hec que sunt 
necessaria subministrentur eis, et ad communionem nulla- 
tenus admittantur, quia per subreptionem multa proveniunt. 

The thirteenth canon contains a similar rule. In the primi- 
tive Church, Christians who travelled could not in fact be 
received into a foreign church without letters of recommen- 
dation—litteris commendaticiis, Thus, for instance, about the 
middle of the second century, Marcion was not received at 

CL. &. 28, 257 and 405. 
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Rome, because he had no letters with him from his father the 
Bishop of Sinope. There is also mention of these letters of 
recommendation in the twenty-fifth canon of the Synod of 
Elvira, and in the ninth of that of Arles. According to Drey,' 
this canon in the main belongs to the most ancient apostolic 
canons ; but according to the same author,’ it must have been 
arranged after the Apostolic Constitutions,’ and after the seventh 
and eighth canons of Antioch. 


Can. 35 (33). 

Tovs émioxdmous Exdotou ebvous eidévar ypy Tov év adbrois 
Tpatov, Kat HyeioOat aitov ws Kepadijy, kal wndév Te mpaTrew 
mepitTov dvev THs éxeivou yvopns: éexeiva S& ova Tparre 
Exaotov, 60a TH abtod Trapotkig. ériBarret Kal tals bm’ adthy 
xapaiss Gra dé exeivos dvev THs TavTwOV yvoOpns TroLeiTw TL 
odto yap opuovora éorar Kal SotacOynceras 6 Ocds Sia Kupiov 
ev dyio TIvetparte. 

Episcopos gentium singularum scire convenit, quis inter eos 
primus habeatur, quem velut caput existiment, et nihil am- 
plius preter ejus conscientiam gerant quam illa sola singuli, 
que parochie proprie et villis, que sub ea sunt, competunt. 
Sed nec ille preter omnium conscientiam faciat aliquid. Sic 
enim unanimitas erit, et glorificabitur Deus per Christum in 
Spiritu sancto. 

According to Drey’s* researches, this canon is either an 
abridgment of the ninth canon of the Council of Antioch, held 
in 341, which treats of the same subject, or else this canon 
of Antioch is an amplification of the apostolic canon. Drey® 
finally adopts the former opinion. 


Can. 36 (34). 

*Etickoroy ph Torpdv Ew tév éavtTod Spwv yetpotovias 
motetaOan eis Tas put UTToKELmévas adT@ Tres Kab yopas: ei bE 
eheyy Gein TodTO TeTOMNKoS Tapa THY TOY KaTeYdVTwV TAs TO- 
Deis exervas 7) TAS yYwOpas yvounv, KafatpeicOw Kal adtos Kab 
ods éyetporovncer. 

Episcopum non audere extra terminos proprios ordinationes 
facere in civitatibus et villis, que ipsi nullo jure subject 


1).¢. S. 257 ff, 28. 403 and 406. 3 Consist Apost. ii, 58, 
4§, 323-331, 5S. 406, 
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sunt. Si vero convictus fuerit hoc fecisse preter eorum con- 
scientiam, qui civitates illas et villas detinent, et ipse depo- 
natur, et qui ab eo sunt ordinati. 

A similar rule was adopted by the Synod of Elvira,’ by that 
of Nicea,’ and by that of Antioch. Drey acknowledges (S. 
271 and 406) that the rule here expressed has been observed 
from the first times of the Church ; he also makes no difficulty 
in classing this canon, in the main, among the most ancient 
apostolic canons. He thinks, besides, that it was taken from 
the Synod of Antioch held in 341. 


Can. 37 (35). 

E? tis xetpotovnels éricxorros pn Katadéxorto Thy NevToup- 
ylav kal thy gpovtida tod aod THY eyyerpicOcicay adiTe, 
TovTov ddwpicpévoy tuyyavew, ws dv xatadéEntav aca’ras 
kat mpeaBurepos 7 Sidxovos. Ei nat pty SeyOein, od rapa thy 
éavtod yvepny, aGdrAa Tapa THY ToD Aaod poyOnplav, adbTos 
pevéto émicxotros, 6 Sé KANpos THs Worews adopilécba, sre 
ToLovTov Aaod avuTToTdKToU TraidevTal ovK éyévovTo. 

Si quis episcopus non susceperit officium et curam populi 
sibi commissam, hic communione privetur, quoadusque con- 
sentiat obedientiam commodans, similiter autem et presbyter 
et diaconus. Si vero perrexerit, nec receptus fuerit non pro 
sua sententia, sed pro populi malitia, ipse quidem maneat 
episcopus, clerici vero civitatis communione priventur, eo quod 
eruditores inobedientis populi non fuerint. 

This rule was made partly by the Synod of Ancyra* and 
partly by that of Antioch.’ Drey® holds this canon to be an 
imitation of the two canons of Antioch; but perhaps the con- 
trary is really the truth. See the note on canon 10, 


Can. 38 (36). 
- a wv A L a 2 , LY 
Actrepov tod erovs avvodos ywictw tav emickoTMV, Kal 
> / a5 ' vs \ 4 lol PS t \ \ 
avaxpivétwoay addjrovs TA Soypata THs edoeBeias Kal Tas 
gumumtovaas éxkXnovactiKas avriAoylas Siadvérwoav arak 
a a a iA \ 
pev TH TeTaptn EBSopdds THs wevTnKoaTHs, SedTepov Sé trrep- 
Bepetaiou Swdexary. 


1C, 20. 2C. 16. 8 ©, 13 and 22. 
€C. 18. 5 C. 17 and 18. 67.c, S, 294 and 406 
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Bis in anno episcoporum concilia celebrentur, ut inter se 
invicem dogmata pietatis explorent, et emergentes ecclesias- 
ticas contentiones amoveant ; semel quidem quarta septimana 
pentecostes, secundo vero duodecima die mensis Hyperberetei 
(id est juxta Romanos quarto idus Octobris). 

The Synods of Nica! and of Antioch? also gave rules about 
provincial synods. According to Drey,’ this canon must be 
more recent than these two Synods, and especially must have 
been taken from the canon of Antioch. 


Can. 39 (37). 

Ilavrev tév éxxdnovactiKav Tpaypatev o éiaKoTros éxéTw 
Thy ppovrida Kab Swoixeirw aita, ws Oeod épopadvros* pi) 
ekeivas S¢ alte oderepitecOal tu cE adtav 7) cvyyevéow idios 
Ta ToD Ocod yapitecOar ei Sé rrévytes elev, emvxopnyelrw ws 
mevnow, GAAa pI) Tpopdces ToUTwY Ta THS "EKKdyolas dareu- 
TOAEITO, 

Omnium negotiorum ecclesiasticorum curam episcopus ha- 
beat, et ea velut Deo contemplante dispenset ; nec ei liceat 
ex his aliquid omnino contingere, aut parentibus propriis que 
Dei sunt condonare. Quod si pauperes sunt, tanquam pau- 
peribus subministret, nec eorum occasione Ecclesize negotia 
depreedetur. 

This canon and the two following are in a measure similar 
to the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth canons of Antioch; so 
that Drey considers them more recent, and derived from those 
two canons. But see what was said about the tenth canon. 


Can. 40 (38). 
e , \ of , y , a 38 , 

Oi mpeoBirepor kal ot SudKkovor dvev yvouns Tod érioKoTroU 
pndev émutereirwoay: avtos yap éaTw 6 TemioTeypévos TOV 
Aadv tod Kupiov, nat tov bmép trav Wuxdv abtay deyov amat- 
TnOnoopevos. 

Can. — (39). 

"Eotw havepa ta idva Tod émicKdrov mpdypata, elye Kat 
hy wv 5. 4. +. X if 3 f y n bine s 
iia eye, kal pavepa Ta Kxupiaxd, iva eLovoiav éyn tav idiov 
TENEUTOV 6 ETicKoTros, ols BovAEeTat Kal ws BovrETat KaTareipat, 
kal wu) Wpopdoe TOY éxKAncLacTiK@Y Tpayudteav Siatimre 

1C. 5s 3C. 20. 38. 334 and 406, 
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Ta Tod émtoKorou, ecb’ Ste yuvaixa Kal raidas Kexrnpévov 7 
ouyyevels 7) oixétas: Sixavov yap todTo Tapa Oecd Kab avOpo- 
mos TO ponte THY Exkdyolav Snulav twa vropévew ayvola tev 
TOD émlaKOTTOU TpayyuaTav, unre Tov éricKoTrov TOs avTOb 
cuyyeveits mpopdce tis "ExxAnolas mnpaiverOar, 4} Kab eis 
mpdywatra eumintey tors aite Suapépovtas, Kal Tov avTod 
Odvarov Sucdnpiass TrepiBarrcoOau. 

Presbyteri et diaconi preter episcopum nihil agere perten- 
tent, nam Domini populus ipsi commissus est, et pro animabus 
eorum hic redditurus est rationem. Sint autem manifest 
res proprie episcopi (si tamen habet proprias) et manifest 
dominice, ut potestatem habeat de propriis moriens episcopus, 
sicut voluerit et quibus voluerit relinquere, nec sub occasione 
ecclesiasticarum rerum, que episcopi sunt, intercidant, fortassis 
enim aut uxorem habet, aut filios aut propinquos aut servos. 
Et justum est hoc apud Deum et homines, ut nec Ecclesia 
detrimentum patiatur ignoratione rerum pontificis, nec epis« 
copus vel ejus propinqui sub obtentu Ecclesie proscribantur, 
et in causas incidant qui ad eum pertinent, morsque ejus 
injuriis male fame subjaceat. 

See our remarks on the thirty-ninth canon. 


Can. 41 (40). 

TIpoordtropev éricxotroy éEouciay éyew tev Ths’ Exkdyolas 
Tpayudrov eb yap Tas Tiylas Tov avOpdTav wpuxds aiTo 
mistevTéov, TOAAD av padAdov Séor emi THv yxpnudtwv évTér- 
AecOat, Sore KaTa Tv avTod é£ovoiay Tdvra StoixeicOa, Kab 
trois Seopévois Sid TOV mpecBuTépwy Kal Siaxover émuyopn- 
yetoOar peta poSov tod Ocod Kai mdons etrAaBelas' peTarap- 
Bdvew 8é kat adtov Tadv SedvTwv (eltye SéouT0) eis Tas dvayKaias 
ait® xpeias kal trav émikevoupévwv dderApav, Os Kata wndéva 
TpoTrov avrovs tatepeiabar 6 yap vouos ToD Ocod Suerd£aTo, 
Tovs TH Ovotactypip imnpetodvtas ex Tob Ovovactnpiov tpé- 
gecar' érelfrep ovS8 otpati@tai ote idiows opuviows Sma 
Kata Todewiov émupépovrat. 

Precipimus, ut in potestate sua episcopus Ecclesiz res 
habeat. Si enim anime hominum pretiose illi sunt credite, 
multo magis oportet eum curam pecuniarum gerere, ita ut 
potestate ejus indigentibus omnia dispensentur per presby- 
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teros et diaconos, et cum timore omnique sollicitudine mini- 
strentur, ex his autem quibus indiget, si tamen indiget, ad suas 
necessitates et ad peregrinorum fratrum usus et ipse percipiat, 
ut nihil omnino possit ei deesse. Lex enim Dei precipit, ut 
qui altari deserviunt, de altari pascantur ; quia nec miles sti- 
pendiis propriis contra hostes arma sustulit. 

See our remarks on the thirty-ninth canon. 


Can, 42 (41). 
*Ericxorros 4) mpecBitepos } Sudxovos KUBors cxodatwy Kat 
peOas ) mavedcOw 7} Kabatpeic bo. 
Episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus alee atque ebrietati 
deserviens, aut desinat, aut certe damnetur. 

_ The Council of Elvira, in its seventy-ninth canon, has a 
similar prohibition of the game of thimbles. As to the diffe- 
rent kinds of usury of which the forty-fourth apostolic canon 
speaks, they were all prohibited by the twentieth canon of 
Elvira, the twelfth of Arles, and the seventeenth of Nica. 
This and the two following canons should be included in the 
number of the most ancient so-called apostolic canons. Their 
origin is unknown." 


Can. 43 (42), 
‘ProdidKovos 4 Warts 7} avayvootys Ta Suoua ToLeV } Tav- 
# No ft € / \ € - x 
cdcOw 7 adopitécOw, woatTws Kai ot daixoi. 
Subdiaconus, lector aut cantor similia faciens, aut desinat, 
aut communione privetur. Similiter etiam laicus. 
Compare the remarks on the forty-second canon. 


Can. 44 (43), 
’"Eriaxotros 7 mpecBvrepos 7 SudKovos TOKoUs aTaLTay Tods 
SaverLouévous 7) mavedcbw 7 KabatpeicOw. 
Episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus usuras a debitoribus 
exigens, aut desinat, aut certe damnetur. 
Compare the remarks on the forty-second canon. 


Can. 45 (44). 

’Eriaxotos 7 mpecBvtepos 7 SidKovos aipetixois cuvevéd- 
pevos povov, aopifécbw ef 5é Kal érétpeev adtois ws KAnpt= 
Kois évepyjcai Tt, KabatpetaOu. 

1Cf. Drey, lc. S. 244 f. 
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Episcopus, presbyter et diaconus, qui cum hereticis oraverit 
tantummodo, communione privetur ; si vero tanquam clericus 
hortatus eos fuerit agere vel orare, damnetur. 

This canon is merely an application to a particular case of 
general rules given by the apostles, and this application must 
have been made from the first centuries: therefore this canon 
must in its substance be very ancient! Yet Drey? believes 
that it was derived from the ninth, thirty-third, and thirty- 
fourth canons of the Council of Laodicea. 


Can. 46 (45). 

*Eticxorov 7) mpecBurepoy aiperixav SeEduevoy Bdrticpya 
Ovalav KabatpeicOat mpootdtropey' Tis yap cuudavnots tod 
Xpictod mpos tov Bediar; % tis pepls wictod peta dictov ; 

Episcopum aut presbyterum hereticorum suscipientem bap- 
tisma damnari precipimus. Qu enim conventio Christi ad 
Belial, aut que pars fideli cum infideli ? 

Drey holds this canon and the one following to be very 
ancient? ‘Déllinger, on the contrary, as we have said,* con- 
siders it to be more recent. This opinion had before been 
enunciated by Peter de Marca, who argued justly, that if this 
canon had been. in existence at the period of the discussion 
upon baptism administered by heretics, that is, about the year 
255, S. Cyprian and Firmilian would not have failed to quote 
it.® This canon and the following are taken from the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions.® 

Can. 47 (46). 
’Erricxotos 4} mpecBitepos Tov Kat’ adHOeav éxovta Badr- 
“ricpa éav dvobev Bartion, Tov pepodvopévoy Tapa THY 
accBav édv wn Bartion, cabaipeicOw, ws yeAOv TOV cTavpov 
kal tov Tod Kupiov Oavarov «al pty Siaxpivey iepéas tev Yev- 
Suepéwv. 

Episcopus aut presbyter, si eum qui secundum veritatem 
habuerit baptisma, denuo baptizaverit, aut si pollutum ab 
impiis non baptizaverit, deponatur tanquam deridens crucem 


1Cf. Drey, ic. S. 253, 28. 410. 
auc. S. 260 f. 486. 

® Marca, de Concord. sacerd. et imperii, lib. ili. c. 2, § 2-5. 
6 vi. 15. 
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et mortem Domini, nec sacerdotes a falsis sacerdotibus jure 
discernens. 


See the remarks on the preceding canon. 


Can. 48 (47). 

Ei tis Aaixds tHv éavtod yuvaina éxBdrdwv érépay AGB } 
map’ GAXov arrodehupevyny, apopitécbw. 

Si quis laicus uxorem propriam pellens, alteram vel ab alio 
dimissam duxerit, communione privetur. 

The same rule was given by the eighth and tenth canons 
of Elvira, and by the tenth of Arles. Drey’ reckons this 
canon among the most ancient. Its source is unknown. 


Can. 49 (48). 

Ei tis érricnxomos 4 mpecBvtepos Kata THv tod Kupiou &id- 
rakw wn Bartion eis Tatépa nab Tiov cab &ytov [Ivedpa, arr’ 
eis tpeis dvdpyous 7} Tpels viods 4 Tpeis TapaKkAHTovs, Kabat- 
peic bo, 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter juxta preeceptum Domini 
non baptizaverit in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti, 
sed in tribus sine initio principiis, aut in tribus filiis, aut in 
tribus paracletis, abjiciatur. 

This canon must be reckoned among the most ancient 
canons, and is taken from the Avpostolic Constitutions.” 


Can. 50 (49). 

Ei ts érioxoros 4 mpecBurepos pu) tpia Barticopata mas 
puncews emitedéon, GAN & Bdaticpa eis tov Odvatov Tod 
Kupiov Siddpevor, xabatpeicOa ob yap elev 6 Kupios: Eis tov 
Odvatov pou Barricate, adda Ilopevbévres paOntevoate ravta 
Ta evn, Bamrifovtes abtods eis TO Gvowa tod Ilatpos Kal Tod 
Liod Kat tod dryiov IIvetparos. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter non trinam mersionem 
unius mysterii celebret, sed semel mergat in baptismate, quod 
dari videtur in Domini morte, deponatur. Non enim dixit 
nobis Dominus: In morte mea baptizate; sed: Euntes docete 
omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus sancti. 

1S. 251. 
S vi. 11, 26. Cf. Drey, lc. S, 262 and 404. 
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This canon is among the most recent of the collection.’ 
It is not known from what source it was derived. 

Here the Latin translation made by Dionysius the Less 
ends. From the fifty-firss canon we give the translation by 
Cotelerius. 

Can. 51 (50). 

Ei’ ts éricxoros i) mpecBirepos 4) Stdxovos 4 SAWS TOD 
Katadoyou Tod lepatixod yduov Kat xpedv xad olvov ob 8 
doxnow adra bia BSedupiay arréxerat, erirabopevos Ste wdvTa 
Kara diay, Kal Sr. dpoev Kal Ofrv érroincev 6 Ocds Tov avOpwror, 
GAA BPracdynydv SiaBdrre tiv Snusoupyiav, i StopOovcOw %} 
KabaipeicOw cat tis Exxdnoias amoB8adrdécbw wcaitws Kab 
Aaixos. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus, aut omnino 
ex numero clericorum, a nuptiis et carne et vino non propter 
exercitationem, verum propter detestationem abstinuerit, obli- 
tus quod omnia sunt valde bona, et quod masculum et femi- 
nam Deus fecit hominem, sed blasphemans accusaverit crea- 
tionem, vel corrigatur, vel deponatur, atque ex Ecclesia 
ejiciatur. Itidem et laicus. . 

This canon is evidently directed against the Gnostics and 
Manichexans, who, in accordance with their dualistic theory, 
declare matter to be satanic. Therefore it may be said to be 
very ancient, that is, from the second or third century: it is 
very similar to the ordinances in the Apostolic Constitutions.’ 


Can. 52 (51). 

Ei ws éricxoros 7 mpecBitepos tov émictpépovta amo 
dpaptias od mpoodéyerat, GAN’ dmoBaArerat, xabaipeicOw, S71 
Aurel Xpicrov tov eiwdvra’ Xapa yiveras ev ovpave émi evi 
ALAPTONG MeTavoovvTe. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter eum, qui se convertit a 
peccato, non receperit sed ejecerit, deponatur, quia contristat 
Christum dicentem: Gaudium oritur in ccelo super uno pec- 
catore poenitentiam agente. 

This canon in substance belongs to a period before the end 
of the third century, and is directed against the severity of 


1Cf. Drey, Uc. S. 361 ff. 
* Constit. Apostol. 1. vi. c. 8, 10, 26. Cf. Drey, Zc. 8. 281 and 404. 
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the Montanists and Novatians. It is taken from the <Ayos- 
tolic Constitutions: 


Can. 53 (52). 

Ei tis. érricxorros i) mpecButepos 4 SidKovos év rats iuépars 
Ta éopTav ov peTarapBaver Kpedv Kal olvov, Bdedvacopevos 
kat ov 60 doxnow, xabatpeicOw ws KexavTnpiacpévos Thy iSiay 
cvveidnow, kai altios cxavdddov ToAAols ywvdpevos. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus in diebus festis 
non sumit carnem aut vinum, deponatur, ut qui cauteriatam 
habet suam conscientiam, multisque sit causa scandali. 

This canon, like the fifty-first, is aimed against the Gnostic 
and Manichean errors, and probably is of the same antiquity. 
It was also taken from the Apostolic Constitutions.’ 


Can. 54 (53). 

Ei tes Kdypixds ev Kardelo papabein ecOiwr, apopitécbe, 
mapeé Tod év mavdoyeip év 050 80’ avdyxny Katadvcartos. 

Si quis clericus in caupona comedens deprehensus fuerit, 
segregetur, preterquam si ex necessitate de via divertat ad 
hospitium., 

This canon is very ancient, and of unknown origin.’ 


Can. 55 (54). 

Ei tis wdnpinds bBpiter tov éricxorrov, xabatpeicOw ”Ap- 
xovta yap Tod Naod cov ovK pels KaKds. 

Si quis clericus episcopum contumelia affecerit injuste, de- 
ponatur; ait enim Scriptura: Principi populi tui non male- 
dices. 

Drey supposes‘ that this canon and the one following are 
not ancient: 1st, because in the primitive Church the clergy 
would not have behaved so outrageously against a bishop; 
and 2d, because the lower clergy, whom the fifty-sixth canon 
mentions, were not known in the primitive Church—bishops, 
priests, and deacons not being distinguished. The source of 
the canon is unknown. 


4 Constit. Apostol. 2,12 ff. Cf. Drey, Uc. 8. 277 and 404, 
2 Constit. Apostol. vy. 20. Cf. Drey, Uc. S. 285 and 404. 

> Cf. Drey, S. 245. 

48, 299. 
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Can. 56 (55). 
Et tis kdypixds bBpiver rpecBurepov 7) Sidxovov, adopitécbo, 
Si quis clericus presbyterum vel diaconum injuria affecerit, 
secregetur. 
See the remarks on the preceding canon. 


Can. 57 (56). 

Et rus [kAnpexds] yorov 7) xapov 7 tudddv 4 tas Races 
TeTTrANYLEVOY YrEvateL, apopitécOa waatTas Kal Naixds. 

Si quis clericus mutilatum, vel surdum aut mutum, vel 
cecum aut pedibus debilem irriserit, segregetur. Item et 
laicus. 

The coarseness alluded to in this canon, as also in the 
fifty-fifth, proves that it was formed at a recent period.’ 


, Can. 58 (57). 

’Ericxotros 7) mpeaRutepos apyeA@v TOD KAijpou 7) TOD Aaod 
kal pn tabetav adtots tiv edaéBevav, ddopifécOw, emiuevorv 
6é 77H pabupig Kabaipeicbo. . 

Episcopus aut presbyter clerum vel populum negligens, 
nec eos docens pietatem, segregetur ; si autem in socordia per- 
severet, deponatur. 

This canon seems to have been formed towards the middle 
of the fourth century, at a time when the clergy, and espe- 
cially the bishops, often left their churches, and betook them- 
selves frequently to the city where the Emperor resided.? 


Can. 59 (58). 

Ei tis érricxorros 4 mpeaBvtepos Tivos TOY KAnpiKay évdeods 
dvros pr) errtyopnyet TA Séovra, dpopifécOw éripévwy S& Kabac- 
peicOw, as hovetcas tov abdedpov adrod. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter, cum aliquis clericorum 
inopia laborat, ei non suppeditet necessaria, segregetur ; quod 
si perseveret, deponatur, ut occidens fratrem suum. 

We may repeat here what was said about the canons 39-41, 
to which the present canon is related. Drey® considers it to 
be more recent than the somewhat similar twenty-fifth canon 
of the Synod of Antioch of the year 341. 

1 Drey, Jc. S. 300. 2 Drey, lc. 8, 300 ff 3, 302 ~ 
20 
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Can. 60 (59). 

Ei tis ta ypevdertypada trav dceBdv BiBria ws ayia émd 
ris “Exxdyalas Snwoorever ert AU TOD Aaod Kal TOD KAnpou, 
Kabatpeic Ow. 

Si quis falso inscriptos impiorum libros, tanquam sacros in 
Ecclesia divulgarit, ad perniciem populi et cleri, deponatur. 

This canon belongs in substance to the second century of 
the Christian era. It bears a certain similarity to the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions ;1 but, according to Drey,? it must have 
been composed much later, as he concludes from the expres- 
sions “to spread in the Church,” and “ people and clergy,” which 
entered into ecclesiastical language at a later period. 


Can. 61 (60). 

Ei tis xatnyopia yévntas kata Tmictod Topveias 4 uouxeias 7) 
GAANS Tivos amyyopevpévns mpakews Kal édeyx Gein, eis KAAjpov 
BH aryérOo. 

Si qua fiat accusatio contra fidelem, fornicationis vel adul- 
terli, vel alterius cujusdam facti prohibiti, et convictus fuerit, 
is non provehatur ad clerum. 

This canon belongs to the third century.2 A similar rule 
was made in the thirtieth and seventy-sixth canons of Elvira, 
in the ninth of Neocwsarea, and in the ninth and tenth of 
Nicza. The source of this canon is unknown. 


Can. 62 (61). 

Ei tus kdmpuxds Sia poBov avOpemuwov "Lovsalov 4 “EAAnvos 
 aipeTixod apynontat, eb mev dvoua Xpiotov, arroBadréoO, ei 
dé kal To dvouwa Tod KAnptKod, KaBaipeicOw petavoncas Sé ws 
Aaixds SeyOxjro. 

Si quis clericus propter metum humanum Judei vel gen- 
tilis vel heretici negaverit, siquidem nomen Christi, segre- 
getur; si vero nomen clerici, deponatur; si autem pceniten- 
tiam egerit, ut laicus recipiatur. 

Drey* thinks that the persecutions of the Christians at the 
commencement of the fourth century, under the Emperors 
Diocletian, Galerius, Maximin, and Licinius, gave occasion for 
this canon, which is from an unknown source. 


1 vi. 16. 2108, 281. 
3 Cf. Drey, lc. S. 243. 4 Zc. 8. 316. 
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Can. 63 (62). 

Ei tus érickoros 4 mpeoBitepos 7} SidKxovos 4} 6Aws TOD KaTa- 
Abyou Tod tepatixod dyn Kpéa év aiwats yuyis adtod 4 Onpid- 
Awrov 7 Ovncipaiov, KaBaipeicOw TodTo yap 6 vowos ameter. 
Ei 8 daikos ein, apopitéc Ow. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus, aut omnino 
ex catalogo clericorum, manducaverit carnem in sanguine 
anime ejus, vel captum a bestia, vel morticinium, deponatur ; 
id enim lex quoque interdixit. Quod si laicus sit, segregetur. 

This canon must be classed among the most ancient of the 
collection.’ 
Can. 64 (63). 

Ei tus KAnpixds 7 Aaixds eicérXOy eis cvvayoynv "Iovdaiwy 7 
aipetixay auvetEacOar, KaBatpeicOw Kai adopitécbw. 

Si quis clericus vel laicus ingressus fuerit synagogam Jude- 
orum vel hereticorum ad orandum, ille deponatur, hic segre- 
getur. 

The same remark applies to this as to the sixty-third canon. 
This canon was formed from the Apostolic Constitutions.” 


Can. 65 (64). 

Ei tis KAnpixds €v dyn twa Kpotoas Kal amd Tod évos 
Kpovopatos arroxteivel, KabarpeicOw Sud thy TpoTétevay adTov' 
et O€ Naixds ein, apopitécbo. 

Si quis clericus in contentione aliquem ferierit, atque ex 
ictu occiderit, deponatur ob suam preecipitantiam ; laicus vero 
segregetur. 

It was not thought necessary to make such a law as this 
during the ancient Church: it was only subsequently, in the 
midst of the contentions excited by Arianism, that it became 
indispensable that such acts of brutality should be condemned. 
The origin of this canon is unknown? We must remark, 
further, that according to the order followed in the apostolic 
canons, where they are placed after the Ayostolic Constitutions 
(as in Cotelerius, Galland, Drey), the present canon follows the 
sixty-sixth, so that they change places, We prefer to follow 


1 Cf. Drey, Uc. 8. 249. 
2 Constit. Apostol. ii. 61. Of. Drey, Uc. S. 254 and 404. 
3 See above, C. 28; and Drey, Jc. S. 341 ff 
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the order which is observed in the ancient collections of canons 
and of councils. 


Can. 66 (65). 

Ei tis edpixds edpeOy tiv Kupraxny huepay vnotevwv 7) TO 
cdBBatov ANY Tod évds povov, KabatpeicOw ci dé Aaixos, 
agopitécOw. 

Si quis clericus inventus fuerit die dominica vel sabbato, 
preter unum solum, jejunans, deponatur; si fuerit laicus, 
segregetur. 

In some countries—for instance in Rome, and also in Spain— 
Saturday was a fast-day; but in other countries this fast was 
not observed,’ and this difference is very ancient. The custom 
of fasting on Sunday is to be met with only among those 
sects who professed a sort of Gnostic dualism,—for instance, 
the Marcionites. It may therefore be said that this canon 
belongs to the most ancient of the collection, and that it is 
formed from the Avpostolic Constitutions? 


Can. 67 (66). 

Ei tis rrapbévov duvjorevtov Biacapevos eye, apopitécbw 
py eEeivas 8 aire érépav Naw Bavew adn éxeivnv, Hv ypeticato, 
Kay Tevixpa TUyKavy. 

Si quis virginem non desponsatam vi illata teneat, segre- 
getur, nec aliam ducat, sed hanc, quam sic elegit, retineat, 
etiamsi paupercula fuerit. 

The eleventh canon of Ancyra had before condemned the 
rape of girls, but it concerned only those girls who were be- 
trothed, as also did 8. Basil the Great, in the twenty-second 
chapter of his second canonical letter to Amphilochius.? As, in 
point of severity, this canon holds the middle course between 
the ancient ordinances of Ancyra and of 8S. Basil, and the 
more recent rules of the Council of Chalcedon Drey con- 
cludes® that its origin must be referred to the period between 
these Councils of Ancyra and Chalcedon, and it must there- 
fore be considered as among the most recent of the collection. 


1 See above, the explanation of the canons of the Synod of Elvira; and Drey, 
Le. S. 285. 

2 v.20. Cf. Drey, lc. 8. 288 ff. and 404, where it is numbered 65. 

3 Opp. iii. 298, ed. Bened. 40, 27. 5 i.e. S. 349, 
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Tie goes so far as to think’ that we should not be wrong in 
regarding it as an imitation of the twenty-second canon of 
Chalcedon. 

Can. 68 (67). 

Ei tis éricxorros 4 mpecBvrepos 7) Sidxovos Sevrépav xepo- 
toviay déEerat rapa Tivos, KaBatpeicOw Kal adtos Kab 6 yerpo- 
tovncas, eb payye dpa avotain, Ott mapa aipetixav exer THY 
xElpotoviay’ Tods yap Tapa THY ToLovTwY BamrrTiabevTas 7 YELpo- 
tovnbévras ote miaTovs ovTE KANpLKOdS elvat SuvaTor. 

Si quis episcopus vel presbyter aut diaconus secundam 
ordinationem acceperit ab aliquo, deponatur et ipse, et qui 
eum ordinavit, nisi ostendat ab hereticis ordinationem se 
habere; a talibus enim baptizati et ordinati neque fideles 
neque clerici esse possunt. 

The same remark applies to this as to the forty-sixth 
canon.” Its origin is not known. 


Can. 69 (68). 

Ei tis émicxoros 4 mpecButepos 1) Sidxovos 4 dvayveéorns 4 
apddtns Thy dyiay TecoapaxooTiy ToD Tdcxa fj TeTpdda 7) 
mapackeuny ov vnorevor, cabatpeicbe, éxtds ei ty O0 doOéverav 
comarixny éumrodiforro: ef Sé Aaixds en, apoprtécOw. 

Si quis episcopus aut presbyter aut diaconus aut lector aut 
cantor sanctam Quadragesimam non jejunat, aut quartam sex- 
tamque feriam, deponatur, nisi infirmitate corporis impediatur ; 
laicus vero segregetur. 

The custom of fasting before Easter, during Lent, is very 
ancient. §. Irenzeus even believes that it proceeded from the 
apostles. Therefore Drey considers this canon to be one of 
the most ancient, and that it may be traced back to about the 
third century.2 In another passage,‘ Drey gives it as his 
opinion that this canon and the one following were taken 
from the spurious Epistle of 8. Ignatius to the Philippians.’ 


Can. 70 (69). 
Ei tis éricxoros 4 mpecBbtepos 7} Sudxovos 7 Gdws Tod 
Katadsyou Tay KANnpLKdY VncTevoL weTa ToV Iovdalwv 7} cvveop- 


- 18, 412. 2 Cf. Drey, dc. S. 263. 3 Drey, Uc. S. 250. 
#8. 412. 5C. 13 and 14. 
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tavor wer’ adtav 7 Séyoto map’ abtay Ta THs éoprhs Eévia, ofov 
aluua 7 Te ToLodrov, kaBarpeicOw ef 5é Aaixds, dpopitécOu. 

Si quis episcopus aut alius clericus cum Judeis jejunet, vel 
dies festos agat, aut festorum munera ab ipsis accipiat, veluti 
azyma hisque similia, deponatur; si laicus hee fecerit, segre- 
getur. 

According to Drey,' this canon and the one following date 
from the end of the third or the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury. The Synod of Elvira had before recommended, in its 
forty-ninth and fiftieth canons, that too intimate connections 
with Jews should be avoided. rey? is, however, of opinion 
that this canon and the one following were derived from the 
thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth, and thirty-ninth canons of 
Laodicea. 

Can. 71 (70). 

Ei tis Xprotiavis Edarov drrevéyxn eis icpd eOvav 4 eis 
cuvayoryiy "Iovdalwv év tais éoptais abtav, i} Myxvous dates, 
agopifec ba, 

Si quis christianus ad templa Gentilium aut ad synagogas 
Judeorum oleum deferat, vel in istorum festis lucernas accen- 
dat, segregetur. 

See the comments on the preceding canon. The Council 
of Elvira had before made several rules for preventing Chris- 
tians from communicating in sacris with pagans? 


Can. 72 (71). 

Ei ris kdnpixds 9 Aaixds amd ris dylas exxAnolas abérnrat 
Knpov 7 érasov, apopitécOw [Kal 76 érimeumrov mpootibéerw pel” 
od éraBev]. 

Clericus aut laicus ceram aut oleum e sancta ecclesia aufe- 
rens, segregetur, ultraque ablatum quintam partem restituat. 

The robbery here spoken of shows that this canon was 
formed in corrupt times: it must therefore be reckoned among 
the least ancient, and is of unknown origin.* 


Can. 73 (72). 

YKedos Ypvoodv Kat dpyvpodv ayiacbev 4 dOovnv pndels ere 
eis oixeiay xphow oderepificba mapdvouov ydp. Ei dé ms 
pwpabein, érutipaclw adopicu@. 
1ho8, 287, 78.410. °C. 2-4and 55-57. ‘Cf. Drey, Le. S. 345 f, 
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Vasa, argentea aureave, necnon linteamina Deo consecrata 
nemo deinceps in proprios usus vertat, nefas enim est. De- 
prehensus in eo segregatione multetur. 

What this canon says is entirely in harmony with the 
views and customs of the ancient Church. It supposes, indeed, 
an opulence which the churches hardly possessed in the first 
ages: it is proved, however, that from the third century 
several churches were in possession of a considerable number 
of vessels of gold and silver. We may therefore trace this 
seventy-third canon back as far as the second half of the third 
century. Drey,' however, holds it to be more recent; it is of 
unknown origin. 

Can. 74 (73). 

*"Eticxoroy xatmyopnOévra émi tive Tapa akuriotay avOp0- 
Trev, Kareicbas adltov avayxaioy bro Tay émioKoTTOV' Kav pev 
dravTjon Kal ouoroyjon 4 édeyxOeln, opifecOar +d éretipiov" 
et 88 Kadovpevos py Umaxovcot, KadeicOw Kal Sevrepov, atroc- 
TeANOMEVaY em’ avTov SUo éemicKoTrwr cay Sé Kal ovT@ KaTadpo- 
vioas mh amavTjon, 4 avvodos aropawécOw Kat adtod Ta 
Soxodvra, Srras un SoEn Kepdaivery puyodicav. 

Episcopum ab hominibus christianis et fide dignis de 
crimine accusatum in jus vocent episcopi. Si vocationi paruerit 
responderitque, fueritque convictus, peena decernatur ; si vero 
vocatus haud paruerit, missis ad eum duobus episcopis iterum 
vocetur; si ne sic quidem paruerit, duo rursus ad eum missi 
tertio vocent episcopi. Si hance quoque missionem aspernatus 
non venerit, pronunciet contra eum synodus que videbuntur, 
ne ex judicii detrectatione lucrum facere videatur. 

This canon and the one following are certainly ancient in 
some parts; but they are undoubtedly subsequent to the 
Council of Nicewa. Drey? supposes that this canon was 
formed in compliance with what the Synod of Chalcedon 
decreed against Dioscurus. See our remarks at the com- 
mencement of the Appendix. 


Can. 75 (74). 


a4 we , 
Els paptuplay thy Kar’ éricKxomou aipetixov pty mpoadé- 


1c 8. 306. 
2c. 8. 335 ff and 412, 
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xeobat, GdAw pwyde misTaev eva povov' émi oTouatos yap Sto 4 
Tploy paptipwy orabjceray Tay phya. 

Ad testimonium contra episcopum dicendum nec hereticum 
hominem admittite, nec etiam fidelem unicum; ait enim lex: 
In ore duorum vel trium testium stabit omne verbum. 

See the comments on the preceding canon. 


Can. 76 (75). 

Ore od xp ericxorov Td GdeAPG 9 vid 7 Erépw curyyevel 
xapiferOar wader avOpwrive ob yap Thy Tod Ocod ’Exxdnoiav 
bd Kdypovdpovs deiner TIOvau' cb SE Tus TOUTO TroUjcEL, GKUPOS 
Mevétw 4 yxetpotovia, adrds 8é érutipdclw dpopiopa. 

Episcopum fratri suo, aut filio vel alteri propinquo episco- 
patum largiri, et quos ipse vult, ordinare non decet; equum 
enim non est, ut Dei dona humano affectu divendantur, et 
Ecclesia Christi, episcopatusque hereditatum jura sequatur. 
Si quis ita fecerit, ejus quidem ordinatio sit ixrita, ipse vero 
segregationis ferat poenam. 

The twenty-third canon of the Synod of Antioch, in 341, 
makes a rule almost similar to this in the main. Therefore 
Drey* believes that the apostolic canon was formed from that 
of Antioch. 

Can. 77 (76). 

Ei tus dvarnpos 7} tov bpOadrpov 7 TO oKéXOS TeTAHYLEVOS, 
akvos 5é éotiv, éricxotros ywvécOw od yap AWLN THyaToS avToY 
puraiver, GAAA rpuyfs wodvopds. 

Si quis fuerit vel oculo lesus vel crure debilis, ceteroquin 
dignus, qui fiat episcopus, fiat; non enim vitium corporis 
polluit, sed animi. 

The canons 77-79 inclusive belong to the first three cen- 
turies of the Church. Their origin is unknown.’ 


Can. 78 (77). 
Kadgés 8 dv nab tupr0os py yuvécOw éricKoros: oby' as 
BeBrappévos, GAN tva pn ta exkrAnovactiKd Trapeutrodito.to. 
Surdus vero, mutus aut cecus ne fiat episcopus, non quod 
pollutus sit, sed ne impediantur ecclesiastica. 


17.c. S. 360 ff. and 406, 
* Drey, lc. S. 264 ff 
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Can. 79 (78). 

"Edy tis Saipova éyn, Kdypixes mr yivécOw, CAAA pydé TO 
muatois cuvevyécOw xabapiabels Sé mpocdeyécOw Kal, édv 
aos, ywéobo. 

Demonem qui habet, clericus non sit, nec etiam cum 
fidelibus oret. Emundatus autem recipiatur, et si dignus 
habeatur, clericus existat. 

This canon may have been formed from the Ayostolic Con- 
stitutions.’ 


ts 
be 
7 


Cay. 80 (79). 

Tov é& eOvixod Blov mpocedOovta nal Barticbévta 7 éx 
gavrns Siaywyis od Sixaov éort wapavtixa mpoyeipiterOar 
émloxotrov: dduxov yap Tov ynde TpoTreipay émriderEdwevov ETrépwmv 
elvat SiddoKanor’ ef prov Kata Ociavy ydpw Todo yivetar. 

Qui ex gentibus, aut post vitam non laudabiliter actam per 
baptismum ad ecclesiam accessit, hune non decet mox prove- 
here ad episcopatum; iniquum enim est, aliorum existere 
doctorem, qui probationem non dederit, nisi forte divino id 
munere contingat. 

S. Paul gives a similar rule? Cf. Drey,? who considers it* 
to be an imitation of the second canon of Nica. 


Can. 81 (80). 

Elmopev, Stu ob xpi) émicxorov 1 mpecBurepov xabsévar 
éautov eis Snuocias Svoucjnoess, GAAd TpocevKaspely Tals exxdy- 
ciactiKais ypelaus 7 TeOécOw odv TobTo m1) moveiy n Kaba.- 
pelcOw ovdeis yap Sivatat Svcl xupious Sovdevew, Kata Thy 
KupiaKny TmapaKérevow. 

Diximus non oportere, ut episcopus in publicas admini- 
strationes sese demittat, sed Ecclesia utilitatibus vacet. Aut 
igitur persuadeatur hoc non facere, aut deponatur. Nemo 
enim potest duobus dominis servire, juxta Domini admoni- 
tionem. 

So long as heathenism predominated, it was exceedingly 
dangerous for Christians to accept public offices, because they 
obliged those who filled them to communicate often in sacris 
with pagans. See (sec. 12) the canons of Elvira, and the com- 


4 viii, 32. Cf. Drey, Ze. S. 403. 21 Tim. iii. 6, 2 sqq., and Tit. i. 6. 
38, 248, 48, 410. 
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ments accompanying them. At this period, however, it was 
only the laity who competed for public offices: among the 
bishops, Paul of Samosata was the first known example of 
this kind. Such cases increased when, under Constantine 
the Great and his successors, Christianity gained more and 
more the upper hand; and it became important to forbid 
bishops to accept civil employment by a special ordinance. 
Drey’ considers this canon as an abridgment of the third 
canon of Chalcedon. 


Can. 82 (81). 

Oixéras eis KAHpov mpoxyepiterOar dvev ths tav SeamoTav 
yvauns, dvatpoTny Td TovodTo épydterau ef S€ Tote Kal dos 
favein 6 oixérns mpos yeipotoviay BaOpod, olos Kal 6 jpérepos 
’Ovnatpos edn, kal ovyywpioovow oi Seamrétas Kal érXevOepar 
covet Kat Tod olxov éavtav éEatrocrenovat, ywicbw. 

Servos invitis dominis ad clerum promoveri non permitti- 
mus, ne molestia possessoribus fiat, hoc namque domos evertit. 
Si quando vero servus dignus videtur, ut ad ordinationem 
ascendat, quemadmodum visus est Onesimus noster, et con- 
sentit dominus ac manumittit, suique juris facit, fiat clericus. 

We are not in a position to fix the antiquity and origin of 
this canon. 


Can. 83 (82). 

"Ericxotros 7 mpecBurepos 7} SidKxovos otpateia aoxordlwv 
kal Bovdrouevos adupotepa Karéxew, “Papaixiy apynv Kat 
ieparixny Stoixnow, kabaipeloOw Ta yap Tod Kaicapos Kaicapi, 
Kal Ta ToD Ocod TO Oe. 

Episcopus vel presbyter vel diaconus militize dans operam, 
et utraque volens retinere, Romanum magistratum et sacer- 
dotalem administrationem, deponatur. Que enim sunt Cesaris 
Cesari, et que sunt Dei Deo. 

Drey* considers this canon to have been formed from the 
seventh of the fourth Gicumenical Council, and consequently 
that it is one of the most recent of the collection. See, in 
opposition to his opinion, our remarks at the beginning of 
this Appendix. 


11.0. 8. 246 and 431, 
28, 249 and 411. 
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Can. 84 (83). 

"Ootis bBpiter Racidéa 7} dpyovra, Tyswpiav twvdtw Kad eb 
Bev KAnpiKds, KaarpeicOw, ef dé AaiKds, adopitcbu. 

Quicunque commiserit aliquid contra jus adversus Cesarem 
aut magistratum, puniatur; et quidem si clericus fuerit, de- 
ponatur ; si laicus, segregetur. 

It might be thought that this canon was formed in a time 
of persecution, when it could be more easily understood that 
Christians should despise the Emperors; but nevertheless it 
was not so. This canon fits in much better to the time of 
the Arian struggle, when such offences against the Emperors 
were much more abundant. The origin of the canon is 
unknown. 

Can. 85 (84). 

"Eotw téow tyiv xdrnpinois kat raixols BiBdAia ceBdomia 
kal &yia, THS pev Twaraas SiaOjnns Mavoéws révte, Tévecis, 
"Efodos, Aevitixov, ’ApiOpol, Aevtepovomiov "Incod viod Navy 
év, ‘Povd &, Bacthesav téccapa, Ilaparertopévev rod Bi8diov 
ToV Huepav Svo, ’"EcOyp év, MayaBaixdr tpia,’IwB ev, Par- 
THpLov &v, Jodom@vTos tpia, Ilapowwiat, "ExxrAnovacrys, Alopa 
dopdtov IIpopntav Sexadvo év, “Haaiov év, ’Iepewiou év, 
"Tetexinr ev, Aaviyr & ewbev S& mpoorotopeicbw tpiv, pav- 
Odvew tuav tors véovs THY copiay Tod TroAvpabods Bewpay. 
‘Hpyérepa 86, rod’ gore ris Kawhs Siabynns, Edayyéda técoapa, 
Maréalov, Mdépxov, Aoveé, Iwdvvov' Ilavnov émictonal dexa- 
résaapes, [lérpou émictonal S00, ’Iwavvov tpeis, IaxwBov pia, 
*Tovéa pia, KXnpevros ériatoval 800 xab ai Ssatayal tiv trois 
éemicxotros 80 éuod Kydjpevtos év oxta BiBdiows mpoomepwvy- 
pévat, ds ov Set Snuootedew emt mavrwv Sia ta év adtais 
pvotixd, kat ai Tpdkes hav tav atroctodwv. 

Sint autem vobis omnibus, cum clericis tum laicis, libri 
venerabiles et sancti: veteris quidem testamenti, Moysis 
quinque,—Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuterono- 
mium; Jesu filii Nave unus; Judicum unus, Ruth unus; 
Regnorum quatuor, Paralipomenon libri dierum duo; Esdre 
duo; Esther unus; Judith unus; Machabeorum tres ; Hiobi 
unus; Psalmi centum quinquaginta; Salomonis libri tres, 
Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canticum canticorum ; Prophet sex- 

1 Cf, Drey, Le. 8. 347. 
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decim ; preter hos nominetur vobis etiam Sapientia multiscii 
Sirachi, quam adolescentes vestri discant. Nostri autem, id 
est libri novi testamenti: Evangelia quatuor, Matthzi, Marci, 
Luce, Joannis; Pauli epistole quatuordecim; Petri due ; 
Joannis tres; Jacobi una; Jude una; Clementis epistole 
duz; et Constitutiones vobis episcopis per me Clementem 
octo libris nuncupate, quas non oportet inter omnes divul- 
gare, ob mystica que in eis sunt, et Acta nostra apostolorum. 

This is probably the least ancient canon in the whole col- 
lection." In most of the Greek manuscripts the apostolic 
canons are followed by a short epilogue, containing an ex- 
hortation addressed to the bishops, recommending them to 
observe these canons. It ends with a prayer, which is 
printed with the apostolic canons in Cotelerius? Galland, 
Mansi,‘ Ueltzen,’ and also in Latin in Drey.’ 


1Cf. Drey, .c. S. 370. 2 Patr. Apost. i. 454. 
8 Bibl. PP. iii. 248. £ Vol. i. p. 47. 
® Constit. A post. p. 253 sq. 8 lc. S. 23a 
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Acestus, Novatian Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, at the Synod of Nicza, 
295, 413. 

Achaia, synod in, 92. 

Adultery, ecclesiastical punishment 
of, 141, 157, 164, 166, 219; of wo- 
men with clerics, 165, 223; with 
a Jewess or heathen woman, 170; 
with the previous knowledge of the 
husband, 167, 219 ; connected with 
child-murder, whether it breaks 
the marriage bond, 164, 167, 220; 
of a cleric, 223. 

flia (see Jerusalem). 

Agape, 213. 

Age, canonical, for a priest, 228, 

Agrippinus, Bishop of Carthage, 86, 
92, 104, 106. 

Alexander, made Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, 242; opposes Arius, 247 ; his 
two letters against Arius, 248, 249 ; 
a third letter of his, 250; his doc- 
trine, 249, 

Alexandria, synods at, on account of 
Origen, 87 ; on account of Meletius, 
130; Arius, 247, 248; the Alex- 
andrian Church before Arius, did 
not hold Arian doctrine, 236 ; the 
patriarchal rights of, confirmed at 
Nicza, 389. 

Anatolius, his Easter canon, 320. 

Anchialus, synod at, 78. 

Ancyra, synod at (314), 199; canons 
of, 201. 

Antioch, three synods at, on account 
of Paul of Samosata, 118 ff. ; pre- 
tended letter of third synod, 120 ; 
relation of the school of, to the doc- 
trine of the Logos, 237; the patri- 
archal rights of, confirmed at Nicza, 
389. 

Apollinaris, of Hierapolis, on the 
Easter question, 310. 

Apostasy, and return to the Church, 





146, 157, 195, 196; treatment of 
apostates in sickness, 195, 196. 
(Cf Dying.) 

Apostolic canons, their antiquity, 107, 
449 ; their publication, 449; their 
value, 450 ; their sources, 454; edi- 
tions of them, 457. 

Apostolic Council, 77. 

Appeals, to the Emperor, 178, 180, 
197; to the Pope, 356. 

i vias heretics in, 91 ; synods there, 

1 


Arians, measures of the Emperor 
Constantine against, after their 
condemnation at Nicza, 295, 297. 

Arianism—whether, before the time 
of Arius, his opinions were taught 
in Alexandria, 236 ; whether those 
opinions were held in the ancient 
Church, before Nicwa, 231. (Cf. 
Nicza, Arius.) 

Arius, his mental tendencies, 239 ; 
his relation to Philo, 240 ; the Arian 
and Gnostic Demiurge, 241; time 
and place favourable for the propa- 
gation of Arianism, 239, 241 ; per- 
sonal history of Arius, 241; opposes 
his bishop, 243, 245; his doctrine, 
243, 249, 251, 254; denies that 
Christ had a human rational soul, 
238; gains friends and followers, 
246, 277 ; leaves Alexandria, 252 ; 
his letters, 252; his Thalia, 254, 
257; returns to Alexandria, 259 ; 
is at Nicaea, 277; what bishops at 
Nicza were on his side, 277 ; he is 
condemned and exiled, 295, 297. 

Arles, first synod there, 180; was a 
Western General Synod, 182; its 
acts, 183; its canons, 184; its de- 
cision respecting Easter, 321. 

Arsinoe, synod at, 117. 

Art in churches forbidden by the 
Synod of Elvira, 151. 
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Asiatic synods on account of Noétus, 
92. 

Athanasius, his youth, 273; his in- 
fluence at Nicza, 273, 274, 278. 

Audians, 334. 

Aurelian, the Roman emperor, de- 
od against Paul of Samosata, 

25. 


Baptism, to be administered to chil- 
dren soon after birth, 97 ; laymen, 
not bigamists, may baptize in case 
of need, 152; baptism of sick, and 
in articulo mortis, 142, 152, 187 ; of 
catechumens after two years’ pro- 
bation, 155 ; deacons may baptize, 
170 ; women with child to be bap- 
tized at once, 226; not to be ad- 
ministered hastily, 377; preceded 
by laying on of hands, 153; the 
cleric to receive no present from 
the baptized person, 157; newly 
baptized person not to be ordained 
priest, 377; whether baptism re- 
moves the impedimenta ordinis, 414; 
repetition of, forbidden, 477 ; to be 
in the name of the three Persons in 
the Holy Trinity, 478 ; not merely 
into the death of Christ, 478; by 
trine immersion, 478. 

Baptism of heretics (¢/. Heretics). 

Baptiemus clinicorum, 229. 

Basle, Synod of, whether an cecu- 
menical, 59. 

Beryllus of Bostra, 91. 

Bestiality, 215 ff. 

Betrothed woman, carried off, 211; 
may not be married by one who 
has seduced her sister, 221 f. 

Bigamy, 141 f., 189, 196, 218, 226. 

Bishop, may not exchange his diocese 
with another, 185, 195, 422, 423 ; 
must not receive a person excom- 
municated by another bishop, 159, 
193, 196, 386 ; must not officiate in 
another bishop’s diocese, 194 ; par- 
ticularly, must not ordain, 196; 
nor yet ordain one from a strange 
diocese for his own, 423; may offer 
the sacrifice in a strange diocese, 
195; penance and the holy com- 
munion in the bishop’s power, 149; 
only in case of necessity in the 
priest’s, 149 ; rule of Nica on the 
election and consecration of a 
bishop, 881 ; older rule, 195; his- 
tory of episcopal elections, 352, 
384; no novice to be a bishop, 
377; the comprovincial bishops 
have the right to appoint a new 





bishop.at a synod, 383 ; every new 
bishop must be ordained by seven 
or three or more other bishops, 195, 
381 ; the metropolitan has the right 
of confirming the election of every 
bishop, 881, 383, 385, 396 ; more 
recently this right was transferred 
to the Pope, 386 ; a bishop rejected 
by a church without any fault of 
his own may retain his office of 
priest, 217; how  schismatical 
bishops are to be treated on re- 
turning to the Church, 352, 413. 

Bithynia, synod there in favour of 
the Arians, 258. 

me an Ebionite Quartodeciman, 

13. 
sa Christ, without a human soul, 
38. 

Bostra, synod at, 91. 

Britain, its Easter festival, 330. 

ae eg worldly, forbidden to clerics, 


CasarEa in Palestine, synod there 
on account of the Easter contro- 
versy, 82; relation of this see to 
Jerusalem, 405, 408. 

Cesarea in Cappadocia, recognised as 
supreme metropolitan (exarchal) 
diocese, 395. 

Calicem offerre and benedicere, 427. 

Canon = ordo clericorum, 424. 

Canones apostolorum (see Apostolic 
Canons). 

Carthage, primacy of the bishop, 162, 
174; synod there under Agrippinus, 
86 ; Synod, a.D. 249, 92; A.D. 251, 
94; A.D. 252, 96; A.D. 255, 99; 
A.D. 256, 100. 

Catechumens, whether two or three 
classes of, 421; period of, lasted 
two years, 155; accelerated bap- 
_tism of, 142; in case of women 
with child, 226; punishment for 
sins, especially carnal sins of, 139, 
142, 225; punishment of lapsed, 
420; those who sacrificed to idols 
not to be ordained after baptism, 
211; negligent attendance of, at 
divine service, 156 ; receive laying 
a of hands before baptism, 152, 
153. 

Cathari = Novatians, 409. 

Cathedra prima, 162. 

Cecilian of Carthage, 174. 

Celibacy, one who becomes a cleric, 
being unmarried, must not marry, 
except a lector, 435; decision of the 
Synod of Elvira on celibacy, 150; 
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Synod of Arles recommend it, 197 ; 
whether a law on the subject was 
given at Nicza, 380, 435; punish- 
ment for the loss of celibacy by 
marriage or impurity, 223 ; deacons 
may make a condition at their or- 
dination that they shall be allowed 
to marry, 210. . 

Cemeteries, 150 f. ; women must not 
spend the night in, 151. 

Chalcedon, cecumenical synod there, by 
whom convoked, 11 ; who presided, 
31; lays its acts before the Pope 
for his confirmation, 446. 

Chalice may be administered by 
deacon, 427. 

Charioteers, their reception into the 
Church, 164, 187. 

Chorepiscopi, 17 f., 280; limitations 
of, 211; successors of the seventy 
disciples of Christ, 230; presence 
at synods, 17 f. 

Christians, have heathen tenants and 
slaves, 154; allow their fruits to be 
blessed by Jews, 158; may not eat 
and associate with Jews, 159 ; may 
not hold the office of jlamen, 138 ; 
may not adorn heathen festivals, 
162; nor be present at heathen 
sacrifices, 163; must avoid all in- 
tercourse with heathen, 155, 162. 

Christology of the Arians, and of 
Lucian of Antioch, 238. 

Church—no pictures to be in churches, 
151; satires not to be placed in, 
159 ; in some churches only a dea- 
con placed, without a priest, 170; a 
cleric not to go from one church to an- 
other, 185, 195, 422, 423; negligent 
attendance at church punished, 
145 ; even in case of catechumens, 
156 ; church vessels not to be turned 
to private use, 487; church pro- 
perty, security of, 214, 475; wax 
and oil of church not to be used 
by private persons, 487 ; offerings 
of fruit, etc., to the Church, 458- 
460; bishop may have private pro- 
perty, 475. 

Cinerarius, 165 f. 

Cirta, synod at, 128. 

Clement of Alexandria on the Easter 
question, 312. 

Clerics, who might not become, 146, 
149, 169, 414; aneophyte might not, 
377, 378; nor one who had been 
guilty of mortal sin, 146, 149, 169, 
414; if he did, he must be deposed, 
414; nor one who had married a 
corrupta, 196; or whose wife had 





been guilty of adultery, 226; nor 
one who has emasculated himself, 
375 ; whether one formerly incon- 
tinent could be received into the 
number of the clergy, 226, 227 ; 
clerics who have been guilty of 
carnal sins before their ordination 
can perform only a part of their 
duties, 226, 227 ; priests and bishops 
who have been guilty of a serious 
sin before, are to be deposed, 378, 
414; one who has received clinical 
baptism not to become a priest, 
227; freedmen whose masters are 
heathens, not to be clerics, 171; 
whether slaves may be ordained 
(see Slaves) ; one must be thirty 
_years old before he is ordained 
priest, 227 ; no bishop must ordain 
one from a strange diocese, either 
for his own or for any other 
diocese, 196, 423; clerics ordained 
by traditores, 191; clerics must 
not change their churches, 185, 
195, 422, 423; are restrained from 
merchandise, 145, 191; and from 
being guardians, 84; must receive 
no strange or doubtful women into 
their houses, 148, 379; must not 
live with a wife who has been an 
adulteress, 165, 226; punishment 
of the clergy for impurity, 145, 223 ; 
treatment of the clergy who became 
traditores or lapsi, 191, 201, 202, 
415; treatment of schismatical 
clerics who return to the Church, 
352, 411. 
Colluthus, 250. 
Comatus, 165 f. 
Commendatitie epistole (see Epis- 
tole). 
Communicatoriz liter (see Epistole). 
Communion, holy, he who does not 
partake must not sacrifice, 148 ; 
reception of, must be decided by 
the bishop, 149; only in cases of 
necessity by a priest or deacon, 149 ; 
its administration by the bishop, 
419; the usurpation of deacons in 
its administration, 427; it is the 
Body of Christ, 430 ; it must be re- 
ceived by all who come into church, 
461, 462; especially by the clergy, 
461; as a sacrifice (see Sacrifice). 
Comprovincial bishops, their part in 
the election of a bishop, 383. 
Conciliabulum of the Donatists (a.p. 
312), 175. 
Concilium universale, or plenarium, 3. 
Concilia mixta, 5. 
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Confirmation, right of, belonged to 
the metropolitan, 381, 384 ; laying 
on of hands in articulo mortis, 152, 
187 ; converts to be confirmed, 113, 
188 ; one baptized by a deacon to 
be confirmed by a bishop, 169. 

Constantine the Great, becomes sole 
emperor, 259; takes part in the 
Arian controversy, 259; regards 
the matter at first superficially, 
260; sends Hosius to Alexandria, 
260; convokes the Synod of Nica, 
261, 268; his zeal for the spoovoios, 
289; measures against the Arians 
after their condemnation by the 
Council of Niczea, 295, 297. 

Constantinople, first synod at, by 
whom convoked, 9; who presided, 
35 ; second Cécumenical Synod, by 
whom convoked, 13; who presided, 
31; third @cumenical Synod there, 
by whom convoked, 13 ; fourth, 30. 

Constance, Council of, whether cecu- 
menical, 58. 

Converts, treatment of, 146, 188, 196. 

Council (see Synod). 

Corinth, synod there, on account of 
the Easter controversy, 83. 

Courtezan, heathen, converted, 156. 

Cyprian, S., 93 ff; his argument with 
reference to heretical baptism, 113. 

Cyril of Alexandria, his Easter table, 
329. 


Deacon, one guilty of mortal sin 
could not be a, 169; or must after- 
wards discharge the duty of one 
in minor orders, 228; deacons in 
churches where there are no priests, 
170; may baptize there, 170 ; may 
do nothing without the knowledge 
of the priest, 194; may not offer 
the sacrifice, but may offerre in 
another sense, 193, 427; may not 
administer the Eucharist to priests, 
427 ; must receive the holy Eucha- 
rist after the bishop and the priests, 
427 ; must not sit among the priests, 
427 ; no more than seven deacons to 
be in one town, 230; may at their 
ordination make the condition that 
they shall be allowed to marry, 210. 

Denunciations, punishment of false, 
168, 169, 192. 

Diaconi lapsi, how to be treated, 202. 
(Compare Clerics. ) 

Deaconesses, their ordination, 432. 

Dead, prayer and sacrifice for the, 
92; their souls disquieted by light- 
ing of tapers at their graves, 150. 
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Degrees of relationship, forbidden, 
142, 165, 222, 224, 

Diocesan synods, 4, 16. 

Dionysius the Great, of Alexandria, 
99, 103, 107, 117, 119 ; his doctrine 
of the Logos, 234 f.; his Easter 
canon, 319. 

Dionysius of Rome, 234, 

Dionysius the Less, his Easter table, 
330 ; his colléction of canons, 449. 

Divorce, 141, 142, 190, 196. 

Doctrines, history of, according to 
the Hegelian and the Catholic idea, 
233. 

Donatists, 128; origin of schism, 172; 
decision of Synod of Arles, 191 f.; 
they appeal to the Emperor, 197 ; 
further history of the, 198. 

Dying, mildness towards the, 419. 


EAstTER FESTIVAL, synods respecting, 
80; decision of Synod of Arles on the, 
184, 321 ; Synod of Niczxa on, 298, 
322; anciently, three ways of cele- 
brating Easter : the Ebionitish, the 
Johannean, and the ordinary cus- 
tom, 299, 306; their differences, 
300; home of Quartodecimans, 305 ; 
first Easter controversy between 
Polycarp and Anicetus, 309; second 
Easter controversy between Ebio- 
nitish and orthodox Quartodeci- 
mans, 310; Blastus, Ebionitish 
Quartodeciman at Rome, 313 ; third 
Easter controversy between Victor 
and Polycrates, 313; astronomical 
question arises in third century, 
with reference to the equinox, 316; 
the Protopaschites, 321 ; the Easter 
canons, 318; even after Niczxa, 
irregularities in the, 328 ; Cyril’s 
Easter table, 329 ; that of Victor of 
Aquitaine, 329, 445; that of Diony- 
sius the Less, 330; British Easter 
custom, 330; since Charles the 
Great, uniformity in time of, 330; 
post-Nicene Quartodecimans, 332 ; 
Audians, 334; rule of Apostolic 
Canons, 460. 

Elvira, Synod of, 131; was it Novas 
tian? 134; its canons, 138. 

Emasculation, taught by the Vale- 
sians, 92; practised by many Chris- 
tians, 376; forbidden at Nicwxa, 
376. 

Ephesus, synod at, on account of the 
Easter question, 81 ; Cicumenical 
Synod of, 10, 33; metropolitan 
(exarchal) rights of the see of, con- 
firmed at Niczea, 395. 
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Emperors, presence of, at synods, 25 ; 
whether at other than ecumenical 
synods, 26 ; presence of their com- 
missioners at synods, 26; whether 
they presided at synods, 28 ; con- 
firmed decrees of synods, 42; the 
Donatists appealed to the Em- 
Pave in ecclesiastical matters, 178, 


Epistolz communicatorie and confes- 
soriz, 146, 189. 

Eucharist (see Holy Communion). 

Eunuchs, immoral connection of 
women with, 166; whether they 
could be clerics, 376, 466; punish- 
ment of emasculation for clerics and 
laymen, 466. (Cf. Emasculation.) 

Eusebians, 285 ; their want of agree- 
ment, 288. 

Eusebius of Caesarea, 246 ; proposes a 
creed at Nicewa, 288 ; his behaviour 
at Nica, 289. 

Eusebius of Nicomedia, on the side of 
Arius, 245 ; his doctrine, 245; his 
creed, 286 ; his behaviour at Nicza, 
295 ; subscribes ézoidors, instead of 
speoovoros, 295, 

Excommunicated, restoration of, in 
articulo mortis, 149, 419; restored, 
must enter the fourth grade of peni- 
tents, 419; one excommunicated by 
his own bishop, not to be restored 
by another, unless that bishop has 
died, 159, 193, 387; the provincial 
sy od may inquire whether he has 
be n rightly excommunicated, 387 ; 
intercourse with, forbidden, 462. 

Exucontians, 238, 251. 


Fastine, rules on, 146; not allowed 
on Sundays and feast-days, 147; 
Manichzan fasts, 213; fasting in 
Holy Week, 302; fasting in Lent, 
303 ; allowed on only one Saturday 
in the year, 484; all Saturdays fast- 
days, 147. 

Feasts, heathen, supported by Chris- 
tians, 162. 

Fees at baptism, forbidden, 157. 

Felicissimus, deacon, 93. 

Felix of Aptunga, 174. 

Firmilian of Cesarea, 89, 90, 102. 

Flamines, punishment of Christians 
who took the office of, 139, 160. 

Flesh-meat not to be regarded as sin- 
ful, 213, 479. 

Food, laws of, in ancient Church, 479, 
483. 

Freedmen, whose masters are heathen, 
not to be clerics, 171. 
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GAUL, synods in, on account of Easter 
question, 81; pretended synod in, 
on account of Montanus, 83. 

Gelasius of Cyzicus, his history of the 
Synod of Nicwa, 263. 

Gladiatorial games, forbidden, and re- 
garded as murder, 139. 

God, mother of, expression used even 
by Alexander of Alexandria, 252. 

Graves, lights upon, 150. 

Gregory in the Council of Nicea, 267. 

Gregorian calendar, 331. 

Guardianship, forbidden to clergy, 92. 


Hanps, laying on of, different from 
ordination, 352, 411 ; catechumens 
receive, before baptism, 153. (Cf. 
Confirmation. ) 

Heathens, feasts of, not to be shared 
in by Christians (¢f Communicatio 
in sacris). 

Heathenism, some Christians of early 
times stood in close relation with, 
138, 154, 160. : 

Heraclea, recognised as metropolitan 
see of Thrace, 395. 

Heretical baptism, controversy re- 
specting, in Asia Minor, 87; in 
Africa, 98; synods on account of, 
87, 98; valid in ancient Church, 
104; Tertullian’s view on, 106; 
those who have received, on re- 
turning to the Church, to undergo 
the two sacraments of penance and 
confirmation, 112; the ordinance 
of the Council of Arles on, 188 ; de- 
cision of the Council of Nicza on, 
430; Apostolical Canons pronounced 
invalid, 485. 

Heretical ordination, invalid, 485. 

Hierapolis, synod at, 78. 

Hippolytus, on paschal controversy, 
318; his Easter canon, 319. 

Hosius, presides at first (Ecumenical 
Synod at Nicza, 39, 260, 281. 

Hypostasis, frequently identified in 
ancient times with Substance and 
Ousia, and éven at Nicza, 295. 


Tconrum, synod at, 89. 

Idols, images of, he who breaks them 
and. perishes in consequence, not to 
be considered a martyr, 163 ; that 
which is offered in sacrifice to, not 
to be received by Christians, 154 ; 
Christians not to be present at, 
sacrifices, 163. 

Incest with a step-daughter, 165. 

Infant baptism, 97. 

Tnfanticide, 164, 167, 220, 
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Informers, punished, 168; against 
the clergy, 169, 192. 


Jacos (or James), Bishop of Nisibis, 272. 

Jerusalem, destruction of, 404; settle- 
ment of Christians in, 405; rebuild- 
ing of Allia, 405; rights of the 
Church of, declared at Niczea, 404 ; 
relation of the see of, to Caesarea, 
405, 407 ; receives a portion of the 
patriarchate of Antioch, and be- 
comes itself « patriarchal see, 408 ; 
synod at, about Easter, 82. 

Jews, bless fruits in Spain, 158; Chris- 
-tians to have no intercourse with, 
not to eat with, 159. (Cf Communi- 
catio in sacris. 

Judith, whether the book of, was 
declared canonical at Nica, 371. 


Latry at councils, 18, 24. 

Lambesitanum, Concilium, 90. 

Laodicea, Easter controversy at, 310. 

Lapsi, treatment of, 93, 96, 138; 
synods respecting, ib. ; who yielded 
to physical constraint, 202, 209 ; 
different grades of, 203, 210; treat- 
ment of those who fell under Lici- 
nius, 416; of those who entered 
military service under Licinius, 
417; punishment of catechumens 
who became lapsi, 420; how to 
treat fallen priests, 201; punish- 
ment of traditores, 191; restoration 
of lapsi in articulo mortis, 149, 419 ; 
when restored, to enter the fourth 
grade of penitents, 420. 

Lateran Synod, the fifth, was it 
cecumenical ? 62. 

Lenocinium, punishment of, 142, 

Lent, fasting in, different in different 
parts of the ancient Church, 303 ; 
practice of Quartodecimans, 302 ; 
the whole of Lent a fast, 485. 

Leontius Castratus, Bishop of Antioch, 
376. 

Letters, of women, 171 ; of peace, 146, 
189. (Cf. Epistole.) 

Libellus Synodicus, 78. 

Licinius, Emperor, 258; conquered, 
259 ; death of, 277 ; his persecution 
of Christians, 416. 

Lights on graves forbidden, 150. 

Literze Communicatoriz (¢f. Epistole). 

Abyos ivdicberos and) xpoPopsxes, 232. 

Logos, doctrine of (¢f. Son of God). 

Lucian, martyr and priest at Antioch, 
his doctrine, 237 ; his creed, 238. 


MAaiIstRATEs (cf. Offices). 
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Marcellinus, Bishop of Rome, 127. 
Marinus, Bishop of Arles, 178. 
Marriage, with heathens, Jews, here- 
tics, 144, 190 ; during the lifetime 
of first wife, forbidden, 141, 142, 
189, 196 ; a woman who has sinned. 
with one, not to marry another, 
143 ; one who has seduced the sister 
of his betrothed, not to marry the 
latter, 222 ; marriage with a sister- 
in-law, a brother-in-law, and a 
step-daughter, forbidden, 164, 165, 
224, 465; second marriage, 218; 
clerics not to feast with those who 
marry a second time, 226; those 
who marry more than twice to be 
punished, 225; punishment of a 
second marriage, 218, 226; what 
kind of celibacy has value, and 
what is sinful, 479 ; a cleric who ab- 
stains from matrimony because he 
thinks it impure, to be deposed, 479. 
Maternus, Bishop of Céln, 178, 181. 
Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, 130; 
origin of Meletian schism, 341 ; de- 
cision of Nicene Council on this 
subject, 353; later history of Me- 
letians, 354, 
Melito, Bishop of Sardes, 310. 
Merchandise, relation of clergy to, 145. 
Mesopotamia, pretended synod in, 126. 
Metropolitan rights, in Africa, 162; 
in general, and the relation of the 
ecclesiastical to the civil division of 
provinces, 381 (cf. Provinces) ; the 
three provisions of the metropolitan 
arrangement confirmed at Nicza, 
385, 387; the metropolitan has the 
right of confirming the election of 
bishops, 396; even the Patriarch 
cannot withdraw this right from the 
metropolitan, 396 ; afterwards this 
right was transferred to the Pope, 386. 
Military service (cf. Service in War). 
Montanism, synods on account of, 77, 
89, 111. 
Murder, ecclesiastical punishment of, 
140, 220; murder and adultery con- 
nected, 164, 220. 


NarBonng, synod at, 116. 

Neocesarea, synod at, 222. 

Nepos, Egyptian bishop and Millen- 
arian, 117. 

Nicea, first (Ecumenical Synod 
at, by whom convoked, 91, 261, 
268; who presided, 36, 281; size 
and position of the city of, 270; 





gence and pretended acts of the 
st Synod of, 262; authorities for 
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the history of the Synod of, 264; 
number of members of Synod, 270 ; 
Latins present at, 271; most pro- 
minent members, 271; uneducated 
members, 272; date of the Synod, 
274, 439; disputations at the Synod, 
277; whether heathen philosophers 
were present at the dened, 278 ; 
arrival of the Emperor, and solemn 
opening of the Synod, 279 ; mutual 
accusations of bishops, 282 ; manner 
of deliberation, 282; debates with 
the Eusebians, 285; on iooclas 
and coves, 287; Eusebius of 
Cesarea proposes a creed, 288; 
his behaviour at the Synod, 288 ; 
Nicene Creed, 293; who did and 
did not subscribe, 295; subscrip- 
tions in the Acts, 296 ; punishment 
of Arius, 295, 297; decision of 
Easter question, 298; on the Me- 
letians, 341; number of Nicene 
canons, 355 ; canons of Sardica often 
interchanged with those of Nicwxa, 
356 ; Arabic canons of Nicwa, 359 ; 
how the opinion arose that the 
Synod of Nicza published more 
than twenty canons, 367; more 
pretended canons of Nica, 369 ;— 
contents of Nicene canons, 375 : (1.) 
In reference to eunuchs, 375; (2.) 
That no novice is to be ordained, 
377; (3.) Against Syneisacti, 379 ; 
(4.) On the election and consecra- 
tion of bishops, 381; (5.) On 
excommunication and provincial 
synods, 386; (6.) On the patri- 
archates, 389 ; (7.J On the rights of 
Jerusalem to honour, 404; (8.) On 
the Novatians, 409; (9, 10.) On 
unworthy clerics, 414 ; (11-14.) On 
penance, 416; (15, 16.) Change of 
positions, 422; (17.) Against usury, 
424; (18.) Against the usurpation 
of deacons, 426; (19.) On the fol- 
lowers of Paul of Samosata and 
heretical baptism, 430; (20.) On 
standing in prayer, 434 ;—whether 
the sixth Nicene canon says any- 
‘thing on the Papacy, 394, 396; 
certainly in its Latin form, 401 ; 
whether this notion was rejected 
by the fourth Gicumenical Synod, 
401 ; end of the Council of Nicea, 
439 ; confirmation by Emperor, 440; 
distinction of the Council, 440; 
whether it asked for the confirma- 
tion of the Pope, 442, 445; spurious 
documents referring to the Nicene 
Council, 441; newly discovered 
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Coptic documents, 294, 379, 382, 
388, 390. 

Nicza, second (icumenical Synod of, 
by whom convoked, 14; who pre- 
sided at, 30. 

oe 8., at the Synod of Nicea, 

Nicomedia, pretended synod at, 260. 

Night, prayer at, in the cemeteries, 
151; women excluded from, 151. 

Noetus, 92. 

Novatian schism, origin of, 93; 
synods upon, 93; ordinance of 
Nicene Synod respecting, 410. 


Orricz, ecclesiastical, not to be ex- 
changed with another, 185, 195, 
196, 422, 423. 

Offices, public, forbidden to Chris- 
tians, 139, 160, 161; afterwards 
allowed, 187. 

‘Oposoteros, 295, 

‘Omaotows, rejected by the Synod of 
Antioch of a.p. 269, 124; Diony- 
sius, Bishop of Alexandria, on this 
expression, 236; Arius rejects it, 
245; debates on it at Nicwa, 285 ; 
Zeal of the Emperor for it, 289; Euse- 
bius of Cesarea wishes to avoid it, 
288 ; Synod of Nicza adopts it into 
its creed, 287; some friends of 
Arius write soivois for, 295 ; ridi- 
culed by the partisans of Arius, 295. 

Ordination, whether that admini- 
stered by a schismatical cleric must 
be repeated, 352, 411; no bishop 
may ordain a strange cleric for his 
diocese, 423; nor any cleric in a 
strange diocese, 196; chorepiscopt 
and town priests not to ordain, 
212; whether baptism removes the 
impedimenta ordinis, 414. (Cf. 
Clerics. ) 

Oriental Synod, on account of Cerdo, 
83; pretended, on account of 
Manes, 126. 

Origen, synods on account of, 87° 
gains over Beryllus of Bostra, 91 ; 
argues with the Hypnopsychites, 
91; defective in his doctrine of the 
Logos, 232. 

Osrhoéne, synod on account of the 
Easter festival, 81, 82. 


Obcia (of. ixaracis). 


PZDERASTIANS, not toreceive the holy 
communion even in articulo mortis, 
167. 

Palestine, synod in, on account of 
Easter feast, 80, 82. 
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Pantomimi, reception of, into the 
Church, 164, 187. 

Paphnutius, 272, 284, 435. 

Pascha, idea of, 307; racy dvarrd- 
omov and oravpucov, 308. (Cf. 
Easter. ) 

Patriarchal rites, confirmed at Nicxa, 
389; when the title of Patriarch 
assumed, 391; which were the 
patriarchal or supreme metropoli- 
tan sees, 395; in what the patri- 
archal rights consisted, 393; dif- 
ferent in different places, 394, 400; 
when Jerusalem became a patri- 
archate, 408 ; Roman patriarchate 
embraces the whole West, 397; 
in some parts of the West, Rome 
has not full patriarchal rights, 401. 

Paul of Samosata, 118, 237 ; baptism 
of his followers invalid, 430; how 
to deal with the clergy of his party 
when they return tothe Church, 430. 

Penance, only one, 411; of the lapsi, 
138 (cf. Lapsi); on account of 
murder, etc., 139; on account of 
impurity, bigamy, etc., 140f., 149, 
164-168, 170; for prostitution of 
children, 142; for intercourse with 
heathenism, 154, 162; power of 
penance in hands of bishop, only 
in case of necessity allowed to priest 
or deacon, 149. 

Pentecost, during, people are to stand 
in prayer, 434 ; feast of, 155. 

Pergamum, pretended synod at, 83. 

Petavius, defence of, 233. 

Peter of Alexandria, his doctrine of 
the Logos, 237. 

Pictures, forbidden in churches, 151. 

Pierius, his doctrine of the Logos, 236. 

Pisa, synod at, whether cecumenical, 


Pistus, Arian Bishop of Alexandria, 
246. 


Plays, scenic, 139, 164, 187. 
Polycarp, 8., on Easter festival, 309. 
Pontus, synod at, 81, 82. 

Pope, convokes cecumenical councils, 
6; share of, in first eight cecumeni- 
cal councils, 8; all later cecumeni- 
cal synods undeniably convoked by 
the Popes, 8, 15; Pope, or his 
legates, preside at- cecumenical 
synods, 27; actually presided at 
most ancient cecumenical synods, 
23; confirmation of decisions of 
councils belongs to the Pope, 42, 
446; confirmed, in fact, the deci- 
sions of first and fourth Ecumenical 
Synods, 425; relation of Pope to 
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cecumenical synod, 48; whether 
the Synod of Nicza ordained any- 
thing with reference to the primacy 
of the Church, 394, 396, 401 ; prima 
sedes non judicatur a quoquam, 128 ; 
no universal ordinances promulgated 
without consent of Pope, 8, 446. 

Possessed, 148, 151. 

Prayer, at night, in cemeteries, 150 ; 
to be offered standing on Sundays 
and at Pentecost, 434. 

Priests, country, their functions, 229 ; 
when they may minister in towns, 
229 ; their celibacy (¢f. Celibacy) ; 
not to ordain in towns, 212; must 
be respected by other clerics, 481 ; 
must maintain poor clerics, 481 ; 
negligent priests to be punished, 
481; must hold no separatist ser- 
vice, 469. (Cf. Clerics.) 

Priests, heathen, Christians acting the 
part of, 138. 

Primacy (cf. Pope) ; ecclesiastical, in 
Africa, 162, 174. 

Privatus, a heretic, 90, 97. 

Prostitution, ecclesiastical, punish- 
ment of, 143. 

Protopaschites, 321. 

Provincial divisions, origin and rela- 
tion to civil, 381; Nicene Council 
decides that the ecclesiastical pro- 
vince shall ordinarily be same as 
civil, 382 ; three subjects of provin- 
cial arrangements, 384 ; division of 
provinces in Africa and Spain, 162 ; 
in Egypt, 389. 

Provincial Synods, to be held twice a 
year, 387. 


QuaRToDEcIMANSs (cf. Easter). 


Raptus (cf. Virgins). 

Regiones suburbicariz, 398. 

Robber-Synod, 8, 42. 

Rome, the patriarchal rights of this 
see confirmed at Nicwa, 394; patri- 
archate of, extends over the whole 
West, 397 ; in some provinces of the 
West, Rome has not full patriarchal _ 
rights, 401 (cf. Pope); pretended 
synods at Rome in second century, 
83 ; on account of Origen, 88 ; synod 
at Rome (A.D. 251), 95; (about a.p. 
260), 118; (a.D. 331), 179. 


SaBELuivs, 118. 

Sabinus of Heraclea, 272. 

Sacrifice, Christian worship is a, 92, 
201, 227, 429; one who does not com- 
municate, not to make offerings, 148. 
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Sacrifices, heathen, Christians not to | 
be spectators of, 163. 

Sardica, Synod of, whether cacume- 
nical, 55. 

oe not to be placed in churches, 


Saturday, fast on, 147 ; only one Sa- 
turday in year to be a fast-day, 484. 

Secundus, Arian bishop, exiled, 295. 

Sedes prima, in Africa and Spain= 
metropolitan see, 162. 

Seleucia, pretended synod at, 85. 

Senex, in Africa = metropolitan, 174. 

Service, divine, not to be left before 
the end ; all present at, to take part 
in prayer and in holy communion, 
461; private, in conventicles, for- 
bidden, 469. 

Service in war, obligation to, 185; 
those who served under Licinius 
punished, 417; forbidden to the 
higher clergy, 490. 

Sicily, pretended synod in, 83. 

Sick, may be baptized and confirmed 
before the regular time, 142, 187. 
Simony, fees regarded as, 157 ; no one 

by, to become bishop, 469. 

Sin, one guilty of mortal, not to be 
made deacon, 169. (Cf. Clergy, 
Penance, Lapsi.) 

Sins of thought, not punished by the 
Church, 225. 

Sinuessa, pretended synod at, 127. 

Slaves, treatment of, and care of 
Church for, 139; Christian masters 
not to provide an idolatrous service 
for heathen slaves, 154; slaves used 
for indulgence of lust, 166 ; not to 
be ordained without consent of mas- 
ters, 490. 

Son of God, the pre-Arian doctrine 
of the Son of God, 231; that of 
Origen, 232, 239 ; that of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, 234; of Dionysius of 
Rome, 234 ; of Theognostus, Pierius, 
and Peter of Alexandria, 236; of 
Lucian of Antioch, 237; of Arius, 
239, 249, 251, 253; of Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, 245 ; the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Logos of Bishop Alex- 
ander of Alexandria, 251; how 
Arius misrepresents the orthodox 
doctrine, 252; Arius teaches. that 
the Son is dvéuo0s to the Father, 
257; the Eusebians declare their 
doctrine of the Logos at Nicza, 
286; the Fathers of Nicea com- 
pelled to express themselves care- 
fully, 287 ; they select the éueoseios, 
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bius of Cesarea, 288; the Nicene 
doctrine, 289. 

Spadones (cf. Eunuchs). 

Spain, metropolitan divisions in, 162. 

Spiridion, Bishop of Cyprus, mem- 
bas of the Synod of Nica, 272, 

Standing, on Sunday, in prayer, 434. 

State, office of, under what condi- 
i to be held by a Christian, 

Stephen, Pope, his part in controversy 
respecting heretical baptism, 99 ; 
whether he considered all heretical 
baptism as valid, 108. 

Step-daughter, marriage with, forbid- 
den, 165. 

Strike, clergy not to, 468. 

Subintroductz mulieres, 148, 219, 379 ; 
Leontius emasculates himself, in 
order to live with a subintroducta, 
376 ; wider meaning of, 380. 

Subordinationism, 234, 239. 

ee ate regiones and ecclesix, 

Superpositio, 148. 

Superstition, with tapers, 150; Chris- 
tians allowing their fruits to be 
blessed by Jews, 158, 

Synnada, synod at, 90. 

Synod, idea and origin of, 1; whether 
a divine or human institution—their 
authority, 1,2; most ancient synods, 
2,77; different kinds of synods, 2 ; 
idea of an cecumenical synod, 3; 
reasons for holding cecumenical 
synods, 5; who convokes synods, 
6; who convoked, in fact, the first 
eight cecumenical synods, 8; who 
the later, 8, 15 ; members of synods, 
16; chorepiscopt as members, 17 ; 
laity at synods, 18, 24, 25; women 
at synods, 24; emperors and kings 
and their commissaries at synods, 
25; whether they have a right to 
be present at other than cecumenical 
synods, 26; doctors, abbots, titular 
bishops, etc., at synods, 21, 64; 
who has a vote at synods, 18, 19, 
23; who subscribes the acts, 20, 
25; secretaries and notaries of 
synods, 21; presidency of synods, 
27; who presided at the first eight 
cecumenical synods, 28; who pre- 
sided at the Robber-Synod, 42; 
confirmation of decrees of synods 
by the Emperor, 42, 440; by the 
Pope, 44, 442, 446; relation of 
Pope to ecumenical synod, 49; in- 
fallibility of the cecumenical syuod, 
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52; appeal from Pope to cecume- 
nical synod, 54; number of ccu- 
menical synods, 54; uncontested and 
contested cecumenical synods, 55 ; 
order of precedence at synods, 64 ; 
solemnities at the opening of a 
synod, 65; manner of voting at 
synods, 66; manner of publication 
of decrees of synod, 67; collec- 
tions of councils, 67 ; works on the 
history of synods, 67; provincial 
pes to be held twice a year, 
87. 

Synodicus, libellus, 78. 

Synodus tvdnpstoa, 4, 


eee not to be lighted at graves, 

150. 

Taverns, clergy not to frequent, 480. 

Tertullian, on heretical baptism, 106. 

Theatre (sce Plays). 

Theft of clergy, how punished, 467. 

Theodotus the tanner, 80. 

Theognis of Nicza, 295, 297. 

Theognostus, his doctrine of the 
Logos, 236. 

Theonas, Arian bishop, 295. 

Traditores, 191; clerical, to be de- 
posed, 191 ; ordination by, whether 
valid, 191. 

Travellers, must have letters of peace, 
463, 471; without such, to be 
relieved, but not received into 
communion, 471 ; support of, from 
church property, 475. 

Trullanum, 56 


Uncwastity, punishment of, 140, 
141 ; of virgins dedicated to God, 
143, 218 ; of virgins in the world, 
143; of young people, 149, 218 ; of 
widows, 167; of clerics, 145, 223, 
467 ; of women with slaves, 165; 
with eunuchs, 166; with beasts, 
215 ; one guilty of unchastity not 
to be ordained, 149, 228 ; forgive- 
ness of, after baptism, 149; pun- 
ishment of parents who prostitute 
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their daughters, 142; unchastity 
coupled with infanticide, 220. 
‘Yrorrecis, used in same sense as 
Substance or Essence at Nicza, 
295. 
Usury, forbidden, 145, 190, 424, 476. 


VaLeEstAys, heretics, 92. 

Viaticum, 419. 

Victor, Pope, his part in the Easter 
controversy, 313. 

Victorius of Aquitaine, his Easter 
cycle, 330, 443. 

Victorius, Roman heretic, in the third 
century, 443. 

Vienne, the Synod of, in 1311, was it 
cecumenical? 56. 

Vigils in cemeteries, 150 ; forbidden 
to women, 151. 

Virgins, punishment of the errors of, 
143 ; of both sexes, 144, 149, 218; 
one who has taken a vow of vir- 
ginity not to marry, 218 ; rape of, 
211. 


Virginity, what kind of value, and 
what sinful, 479. 


Wearons, use of, out of war, for- 
bidden, 185. 

Widows, punishment of, for carnal 
sins, 167. 

Wine, not sinful, 479. 

Withcraft, murder through, 140; ec- 
clesiastical punishment of, 221. 

Witnesses, punishment of false, 168. 

Women, strange, in the houses of 
clerics, 148; at synods, 24; not to 
spend the night in cemeteries, 151 ; 
not to receive or send letters, 171 ; 
not to keep slaves for pleasure, 
165; with child to be baptized, 
226. 


Zorca edits Coptic fragments re- 
ferring to the Council of Nicza, 
265. 

Zosimus, Pope, takes the canons of 
Sardica for Nicene, 356. 
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18 7 8 —Gebhardt’s Doctrine of the Apocalypse. 
Luthardt’s Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Vol. III. 
Philippi’s Commentary on the Romans. Vol. I. 
Hagenbach’s History of the Reformation. Vol. I. 
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1879 Havenharke History of the Reformation. Vol. II. 
Steinmeyer’s History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord. 
Haupt’s Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Volume. 
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Dr, Hengstenberg.—Commentary on the Psalms. By E. W. Henestenzenre, D.D., 
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Dr. 8Stier.—The Words of the Lord Jesus. By RupotpH Srisr, D.D., Chief 
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and the Netherlands. Two Vols. 8vo. (£1, 1s.) 

Professor Kurtz.—History of the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. 
By Professor Kurtz of Dorpat. In Three Vols. (£1, 11s. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.—The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of 
St. James. By Rupo.ry Srizr, D.D. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Tholuck.—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. One Vol. (9s.) 

Professor Tholuck.—Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—On the Book of Ecclesiastes. To which are appended: Treatises 


on the Song of Solomon; the Book of Job; the Prophet Isaiah ; the Sacrifices of Holy 
Scripture; and on the Jews and the Christian Church. In One Vol. 8vo. (9s.) 


Dr. Ebrard.—Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. By Dr. Joun H. A. 
EsRaRD, Professor of Theology. In One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr, Lange.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and Mark. By J. P. Lancz, D.D. Three Vols. (10s. 6d. each.) 

Dr. Dorner.—History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 


By Dr. I. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Five Vols. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 


Lange and Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Two Vols. (18s.) 

Dr. Ebrard.—The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations in 
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Professor Keil.—Biblical Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 
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Bishop Martensen,—Christian Ethics. One Volume. (10s. 6d.) 
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Professor Christlieb.—Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Godet.—Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Luthardt.—Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Professor Godet.—Commentary on St. John’s Gospel. Three Vols. (81s. 6d.) 

Professor Keil.—Commentary on Ezekiel. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Delitzsch._Commentary on Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes. One 
Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Gebhardt (H.)—Doctrine of the Apocalypse. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Steinmeyer (Dr. F. L.)—History of the Passion and Resurrection of our Lord, 
One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Haupt (E.)—Commentary on the First Epistle of St. John. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Hagenbach (Dr. K. R.)—History of the Reformation. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Philippi (Dr. F. A.)—Commentary on Romans. Two Vols. (21s.) 


And, in connection with the Series— 

Murphy’s Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 7'o count as Two Volumes. (12s.) 
Alexander’s Commentary on Isaiah. Two Volumes. (17s.) 
Ritter’s (Carl) Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Volumes. (82s.) 
Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine. Two Volv.nes. (21s.) 
Macdonald’s Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Volumes, (21s.) 
Gerlach’s Commentary on the Pentateuch. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 
Dr. Hengstenberg.— Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, etc. One Vol. (12s.) 

The series, in 163 Volumes (including 1883), price £42, 15s. 9d., forms an Apparatus 
without which it may be truly said no Theological Library can be complete; and the 
Publishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be 
presented to a Clergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. i 

*_* No DUPLICATES can be included in the Selection of Twenty Volumes; and it will save 

= trouble and correspondence if it be distinct: understood that NO LESS number 
than Twenty can be supplied, unless at non-subscription price. 











Subscribers’ Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
Lonpon: (For Works at Non-subscription price only) HamiLton, ADAMS, & Co, 
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In Twenty Handsome 8vo Volumes, SUBSCRIPTION PRrIcE £5, 5s., 


MEYER’S 
Commentary on the New Testament. 


‘Meyer has been long and well known to scholars as one of the very ablest of the German 
expositors of the New Testament. We are not sure whether we ought not to say that he is 
unrivalled as an interpreter of the grammatical and historical meaning of the sacred 
writers, The Publishers have now rendered another seasonable and important service to 
English students in producing this translation.’—Guardian. 





Each Volume will be sold separately at 10s. 6d. to Non-Subscribers, 


CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL 


COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Dr H. A. W. MEYER, 
OBERCONSISTORIALRATH, HANNOVER, 


The portion contributed by Dr. Meyer has been placed under the editorial 
care of Rev. Dr. Dickson, Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Rev. Dr. Cromsiz, Professor of Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, St. 
Andrews; and Rev. Dr. Stewart, Professor of Biblical Criticism, University 
of Glasgow. 


ist Year—Romans, Two Volumes. 
Galatians, One Volume. 
St. John’s Gospel, Vol. I. 
2d Year—St. John’s Gospel, Vol. II. 
Philippians and Colossians, One Volume. 
Acts of the Apostles, Vol. I. 
Corinthians, Vol. I. 
3d Year—Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, Two Volumes, 
Corinthians, Vol. II. 
4th Year—Mark and Luke, Two Volumes. 
Ephesians and Philemon, One Volume. 
Thessalonians. (Dr. Liinemann.) 
8th Year—Timothy and Titus. (Dr. Huther.) 
Peter and Jude. (Dr. Huther.) 
Hebrews. (Dr. Liinemann.) 
James and John. (Dr. Huther.) 


The series, as written by Meyer himself, is completed by the publication of Ephesians 
with Philemon in one volume. But to this the Publishers have thought it right to add 
Thessalonians and Hebrews, by Dr. Liinemann, and the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles, 
by Dr. Huther. So few, however, of the Subscribers have expressed a desire to have Dr. 
Diisterdieck’s Commentary on Revelation included, that it has been resolved in the mean- 
time not to undertake it. 


I need hardly add that the last edition of the accurate, perspicuous, and learned com- 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most carefully consulted throughout; and I must again, 
as in the preface to the Galatians, avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholar- 
ship of the learned editor.’—Bisnor ExLicort in Preface to his ‘ Commentary on Ephesians.’ 

‘The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.’—Puiuie Scuarr, D.D. 

‘In accuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.’— 
Literary Churchman. 

‘We have only to repeat that it remains, of its own kind, the very best Commentary 
of the New Testament which we possess.’—Church Bells. ; 

‘No exegetical work is on the whole more valuable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a critic he is candid and cautious; exact to minuteness in philology; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation.'—Princeton Review. 
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LANGE’S COMMENTARIES. 


(Subscription price, nett), 15s. each. 





"THEOLOGICAL AND HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 
: ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Specially designed and adapted for the use of Ministers and Students. By 

Prof. Jonn Perer Lanez, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 


European Divines. 


Translated, enlarged, and revised under the general 


editorship of Rev. Dr. Paitip Scuarr, assisted by leading Divines of the various 


Evangelical Denominations. 





OLD TESTAMENT—14 VOLUMES. 


I. GENESIS. With a General Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament. By Prof. J. P. 
Lanex, D.D. Translated from the German, 
with Additions, by Prof. TAyLER LEwWIs, 
LL.D., and A. Gosman, D.D. 


II. EXODUS. By J. P. Lanen, D.D. 
LEVITICUS. By J. P. Lanau,D.D. With 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION by Rev. Dr. 

SGOOD. 


III. NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOMY. 
NUMBERS. By Prof. J. P. Lanes, D.D. 
DEUTERONOMY. By W. J. ScHRoEDER. 


IV. JOSHUA. By Rev. F. R. Fay. JUDGES 
and RUTH. By Prof. Pauius CasszELL, D.D. 


V. SAMUEL, I. and IL. 
Erpmann, D.D. 


VI. nee By Kart Car, W. F. Bawr, 


By Professor 


VII. CHRONICLES, I. and II. By Orro 
ZockLeR. EZRA. By Fr. W. Scuorrz. 
NEHEMIAH. By Rey. Howarp Crossy, 
D.D.,LL.D. ESTHER, By Fr. W. Scovtrz. 


VIII. JOB. With an Introduction and 
Annotations by Prof.TayLer Lewis, LL.D. 
A Commentary by Dr. Orro ZécKLER, to- 
gether with an Introductory Essay on Hebrew 
Poetry by Prof. Parti Scuarr, D.D. 


‘ 





IX. THE PSALMS. By Cart BERNHARDT 
Mott, D.D. With a new Metrical Version 
of the Psalms, and Philological Notes, by T. 
J. Conant, D.D. 


X. PROVERBS. By Prof. Orro Z6cKLER, 
D.D. ECCLESIASTES. By Prof. 0. Zécx- 
LER, D.D. With Additions, and a new 
Metrical Version, by Prof. TayLer LEwIis, 
D.D. THE SONG OF SOLOMON. By 
Prof. 0. ZéckLER, D.D. 


XI. ISAIAH. By C. W. E. NaEGELsBAcu. 


XII. JEREMIAH. By C. W. E. NAEGELS- 
sBacH, D.D. LAMENTATIONS. By C. W. 
E. NAEGELSBACH, D.D. 


XIII, EZEKIEL. By F. W. ScHrépeEr, 
abe DANIEL. By Professor ZOCKLER 


XIV. THE MINOR PROPHETS. HOSEA, 
JOEL, and AMOS. By Orto ScHMOLLFR, 
Ph.D. OBADIAH and MICAH. By Rev. 
Pavut KLgEINERT. JONAH, NAHUM, 
HABAKKOEK, and ZEPHANIAH. By Rev. 
PauL KiEINERT. HAGGAI. By Rev. Jamrs 
E. M‘Curpy. ZECHARIAH. By T. W. 
CuamBers, D.D. MALACHI. By Joszra 
PackarD, D.D. 


THE APOCRYPHA, (Just published.) By EB. C. Bissett, D.D, One Volume. 


NEW TESTAMENT—10 VOLUMES. 


I, MATTHEW. With a General Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. By J. P. 
Lancez, D.D. Translated, with Additions, by 
Pair ScuarFrF, D.D. 


Tl. MARK. By J.P. Lanes, D.D. LUKE. 
By J. J. Van OostERZEE. 


Ill. JOHN. By J. P. Lancs, D.D. 


Iv. ACTS. By G. V. Lecutzr, D.D., and 
Rey. CHARLES GEROK. 


Vv. ROMANS. By J. P. Lanes, D.D., and 

Rev. F, R. Fay. 
VI. CORINTHIANS. By Curisrian F. 
KLING. 





VIL GALATIANS. By Orro ScHMOLLER, 
Ph.D. EPHESIANS and COLOSSIANS. 
By Kart Bravne, D.D. PHILIPPIANS. 
By Kart Bravyg, D.D. 


VIII. THESSALONIANS. By Drs. AuBER- 
tin and Riecensach. TIMOTHY. By J. 
J. VAN OosTERZEE, D.D. TITUS. By J.J. 
Van OosTERZEE, D.D. PHILEMON. By J. 
J. Van Oosterzey, D.D, HEBREWS, By 
Kagru B. Mout, D.D. 


IX, JAMES. By J. P. Lanes, D.D., and 
J. J. Van Oosterzez, D.D. PETER and 
JUDE. By G. F. C. Fronmtuer, Ph.D. 
JOHN. By Kart Bravnez, D.D. 


X. THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 
Dr. J. P. Laner. Together with double 
Alphabetical Index to all the Ten Volumes 
on the New Testament, by Joan H. Woops. 
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In Twenty-four Handsome 8vo Volumes, Subscription Price £6, 6s. od., 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 


A OOLLECTION OF ALL THE WORKS OF THE FATHERS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH PRIOR TO THE COUNCIL OF NICHA. 


EDITED BY THE 


REY. ALEXANDER ROBERTS, D.D., AND JAMES DONALDSON, LL.D. 





\ i ESSRS. CLARK are now happy to announce the completion of this Series. 
It has been received with marked approval by all sections of the 
Christian Church in this country and in the United States, as supplying what 
has long been felt to be a want, and also on account of the impartiality, learn- 
ing, and care with which Editors and Translators have executed a very difficult 
task. 
The Publishers do not bind themselves to continue to supply the Series at the 





Subscription price. : 
The Works are arranged as follow :— 


FIRST YEAR. 


APOSTOLIO FATHERS, comprising 
Clement’s Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
Polycarp to the Ephesians; Martyr- 
dom of Polycarp; Epistle of Barnabas; 
Epistles of Ignatius(longerand shorter, 
and also the Syriac version); Martyr- 
dom of Ignatius; Epistleto Diognetus ; 
Pastor of Hermas; Papias; Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius. In One Volume. 

JUSTIN MARTYR; ATHENAGORAS. 
In One Volume. 

TATIAN; THEOPHILUS; THE CLE- 
mentine Recognitions. In One Volume. 

OLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
First, comprising Exhortation to Hea- 
then; The Instructor; and a portion 
of the Miscellanies. 


SECOND YEAR. 


HIPPOLYTUS, Volume First; Refutation 
of all Heresies, and Fragments from 
his Commentaries. 

IREN AUS, Volume First. 

TERTULLIAN AGAINST MARCION. 

CYPRIAN, Volume First; the Epistles, 
and some of the Treatises, 


THIRD YEAR. 


IREN AUS (completion); HIPPOLYTUS 
(completion); Fragments of Third 
Century. In One Volume. 

ORIGEN: De Principiis; Letters; and 
portion of Treatise against Celaus. 





CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Volume 
Second; Completion of Miscellanies. 

TERTULLIAN, Volume First; To the 
Martyrs; Apology; To the Nations, 
etc. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
CYPRIAN, Volume Second (completion) ; 
Novatian; Minucius Felix; Fragments. 
METHODIUS; ALEXANDER OF LY- 
copolis; Peter of Alexandria; Anato- 
lius; Clement on Virginity; and 
Fragments. 
TERTULLIAN, Volume Second. 
APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS, ACTS, AND 
Revelations; comprising all the very 
curious Apocryphal Writings of the 
first three Centuries. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


TERTULLIAN, Volume Third (comple- 
tion). 

CLEMENTINE HOMILIES; APOSTO- 
lical Constitutions. In One Volume. 

ARNOBIUS. 

DIONYSIUS; GREGORY THAUMA- 
turgus; Syrian Fragments. In One 
Volume. 


SIXTH YEAR, 


LACTANTIUS; Two Volumes. 

ORIGEN, Volume Second (completion). 
12s. to Non-Subscribers. 

EARLY LITURGIES & REMAINING 
Fragments. 9s. to Non-Subscribers. 


Single Years cannot be had separately, unless to complete sets; but any Volume 
may be had separately, price 10s, 6d.,—with the exception of Oriezn, Vol. II., 12s. ; 


and the Harry Lirorerss, 9s. 
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In Fifteen Volumes, demy 8vo, Subscription Price £3, 19s. 
(Yearly issues of Four Volumes, 21s.) 


The GHorks of St. Augustine. 


EDITED BY MARCUS DODS, D.D. 





‘SUBSCRIPTION: 
Four Volumes for a Guinea, payable in advance (248. when not paid 





in advance). 
FIRST YEAR. THIRD YEAR. 
THE ‘OITY OF GOD, Two Volumes. | COMMENTARY ON JOHN. Two 
WRITINGS IN CONNECTION WITH Volumes. 
the Donatist Controversy. In One ON CHRISTIAN DOOTRINE, En- 
Volume. CHIRIDION, ON CATECHIZING, and ON 
THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF FAITH AND THE CREED. One Volume. 


St. Augustine. Vol. I. 
THE ANTI-PELAGIAN WORKS OF 


St. Augustine. Vol. IT. 
SECOND YEAR. 

‘LETTERS.’ Vol. I. FOURTH YEAR. 

TREATISES AGAINST FAUSTUS | ‘LETTERS.’ Vol. IL. 


the Manichwan. One Volume. ‘CONFESSIONS, With 
: _ es ith Copious Notes 
THE HARMONY OF THE EVAN by Rev. J. G. Purxineton. 


gelists, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
One Volume. ANTI-PELAGIAN WRITINGS. Vol. 
ON THE TRINITY. One Volume. III. 











. -Messrs. CLARK believe this will prove not the least valuable of their various 
Series. Every care has been taken to secure not only accuracy, but elegance. 


It ig understood that Subscribers are bound to take at least the issues for 
two years. Each volume is sold separately at 10s. 6d. 


‘For the reproduction of the “City of God” in an admirable English garb we are 
greatly indebted to the well-directed enterprise and energy of Messrs. Clark, and to the 
accuracy and scholarship of those who have undertaken the laborious task of translation.’ 
—Christian Observer. 

‘The present translation reads smoothly and pleasantly, and we have every reason to 
be satisfied both with the erudition and the fair and sound judgment displayed by the 
translators and the editor..—John Bull. 





SELECTION FROM 


ANTE-NICENE LIBRARY 
AND 
ST, AUGUSTINE'S WORKS. 





T= Ante-Nicene Library being now completed in 24 volumes, and the 
St. Augustine Series being also complete (with the exception of the ‘ Lirr’) 
in 15 volumes, Messrs. CLARK will, as in the case of the Foreign Theologica) 
Library, give a Selection of 20 Volumes from both of those series at the Sul- 
scription Price of Five GUINEAS (or a larger number at same proportion). 
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Just published, Second Edition, in One Volume, 8vo, price 12s., 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By PAUL JANET, Member of the Institute, Paris. 
Translated from the latest sfrench Evition bp William Affleck, B.D. 


CONTENTS.—Preuumanary Cuaprer—The Problem. Boox I,—The Law of 
Finality. Boox II]—The First Cause of Finality. APPENDIX. 


‘This very learned, accurate, and, within ita prescribed limits, exhaustive work. . . . 
The book as a whole abounds in matter of the highest interest, and is a model of learn- 
ing and judicious treatment.’—Guardian. 


‘Illustrated and defended with an ability and learning which must command the 
reader’s admiration.’—Dublin Review. 


‘A great contribution to the literature of this subject. M. Janet has mastered tho 
conditions of the problem, is at home in the literature of science and philosophy, and has 
that faculty of felicitous expression which makes French books of the highest class such 
delightful reading; . . . in clearness, vigour, and depth it has been seldom equalled, and 
more seldom excelled, in philosophical literature.’—Spectator. 


‘A wealth of scientific knowledge and a logical acumen which will win the admiration 
of every reader.’—Church Quarterly Revew. 





Fust published, in demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF MAN. 
(Sebenth Series of Cunningham Lectures.) 


By JOHN LAIDLAW, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 





‘An important and valuable contribution to the discussion of the anthropology of the 
sacred writings, perhaps the most considerable that has appeared in our own language.’ 
—Literary Churchman. 

‘The work is a thoughtful contribution to a subject which must always have deep 
interest for the devout student of the Bible. —British Quarterly Review. 


‘Dr. Laidlaw’s work is scholarly, able, interesting, and valuable. ... Thoughtful 
and devout minds will find much to stimulate, and not a little to assist, their meditations 
in this learned and, let us add, charmingly printed volume.’—Record. 


‘On the whole, we take this to be the most sensible and reasonable statement of the 
Biblical psychology of man we have met.’—Ezpositor. 


‘The book will give ample material for thought to the reflective reader; and it holds 
a position, as far as we know, which is unique. —Church Bells. 


‘The Notes to the Lectures, which occupy not leas than 180 pages, are exceedingly 
valuable. The style of the lecturer is clear and animated; the critical and analytical 
udgment predominates.’—English Independent. 
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Just published, Second Edition, demy 8yo, 10s, 6d., 


THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST, 


IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND 
OFFICIAL ASPECTS. 


By A. B. BRUCE, DD, 


PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY, FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 


‘Dr, Bruce’s style is uniformly clear and vigorous, and this book of his, as a whole, 
has the rare advantage of being at once stimulating and satisfying to the mind in a high 
degree,'—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

‘ This work stands forth at once as an original, thoughtful, thorough piece of work in 
the branch of scientific theology, such as we do not often meet in our language. . . . It 
is really a work of exceptional value; and no one can read it without perceptible gain in 
theological knowledge,’—Enylish Churchman. 

‘We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of Pro- 
fessor Bruce, . . . We do not know where to look at our English Universities for a 
treatise so calm, logical, and scholarly.’"—English Independent, 





By the same Author. 


Just published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d., 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE; 


oR, 


Exposition of Passages in the Gospels 
exhibiting the Thelbe Disciples of Jesus under Discipline 
for the Apostleship. 


‘Here we have a really great book on an important, large, and attractive subject—a 
book full of loving, wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamentals of Christian 
faith and practice.’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 

‘It is some five or six years since this work first made its appearance, and now that a 
second edition has been called for, the Author has taken the opportunity to make some 
alterations which are likely to render it still more acceptable. Substantially, however, 
the book remains the same, and the hearty commendation with which we noted its first 
issue applies to it at least as much now.’—Rock, 

‘The value, the beauty of this volume is that it is a unique contribution to, because a 
loving and cultured study of, the life of Christ, in the relation of the Master of the 
. Twelve,’—Edinburgh Daily Review, 
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In demy 8vo, price 8s. 6d., 


SYNTAX OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By HEINRICH EWALD. 
Translated from the Eighth German Edition 
By JAMES KENNEDY, B.D. 


‘The work stands unique as regards a patient investigation of facts, written with a 
profound analysis of the laws of thought, of which language is the reflection. Another 
striking feature of the work is the regularly progressive order which pervades the 
whole. The Author proceeds by a natural gradation from the simplest elements to the 
most complex forms.’—British Quarterly Review. F 

‘To more advanced students of Hebrew the translation of Ewald’s Syntax will be a 
great boon. ... We hope the translation will do much to advance the higher, more 
thorough study of Hebrew.’— Watchman. P 

‘It is well known that Ewald was the first to exhibit the Hebrew Syntax in a 
philosophical form, and his Grammar is the most important of his numerous works.’— 
Atheneum. 

‘The book is the product of genuine work, and will fill a gap in our theological 
literature.’—Daily Review. 





Recently published, in demy 8vo, Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d., 


AN INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR; 
With Progressibe Eyercises in Reading anv WAriting. 


By A. B. DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the New College, Edinburgh. 





In One large 8vo Volume, Ninth English Edition, price 15s., 


A TREATISE ON THE 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 
Regarded as the Hasis of Heto Cestament Exegesis. 


Translated from the German of Dr. G. B. WINER, 
With large additions and full Indices. Third Edition. Edited by Rev. W. 
_ F. Mourron, D.D., one of the New Testament Translation Revisers. 





‘This series is one of great importance to the biblical scholar; and, as regards its 
general execution, it leaves little or nothing to be desired.’—Edinburgh Review. 


KEIL AND DELITZSCH’S 
INTRODUCTION TO AND COMMENTARIES 
ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


In 27 Volumes, demy 8vo. 





yy beet. CLARK have resolved to offer complete sets of this work at the Original 
Subscription Price of £7, 2s. 0d. Single volumes may be had, price 10s. 6d. 
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PROFESSOR GODET’S WORKS. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 31s, 6d., 
A COMMENTARY ON 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 


By F. GODET, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY, NEUCHATEL. 


‘ This work forms one of the battle-fields of modern inquiry, and is itself so rich in 
spiritual truth that itis impossible to examine it too closely ; and we welcome this treatise 
from the pen of Dr. Godet. We have no more competent exegete, and this new volume 
shows all the learning and vivacity for which the Author is distinguished. —Freeman. 








‘ 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 


Translatey from the Second French CEvition. 


‘Marked by clearness and good sense, it will be found to possess value and interest as 
= ee most recent and copious works specially designed to illustrate this Gospel.’— 
rdian. 





In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s., 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


‘We have looked through it with great care, and have been charmed not less by the 
clearness and fervour of its evangelical principles than by the carefulness of its exegesis, 
its fine touches of spiritual intuition, and its appositeness of historical illustration.— 
Baptist Magazine. 





In crown 8vo, price 6s., 


DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


TRANSLATED BY THE 
Hon. anD Rev. Canon LYTTELTON, M.A., 


RECTOR OF HAGLEY, 

‘This volume is not unworthy of the great reputation which Professor Godet enjoys. 
It shows the same breadth of reading and extent of learning as his previous works, and 
the same power of eloquent utterance.’ —Church Bells, 

‘Professor Godet is at once so devoutly evangelical in his spirit and so profoundly 
intelligent in his apprehension of truth, that we shall all welcome these contributions to 
the study of much debated subjects with the utmost satisfaction. —Christian World, 





In demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d., 


MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 


By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 


UNIVERSITY PREACHER AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AT BONN. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. WEITBRECHT, 
Ph.D., and Edited by the Rev. T. L. Kinaspury, M.A. 

“We recommend the volume as one of the most valuable and important among recent 
contributions to our apologetic literature... . We are heartily thankful both to the 
learned Author and to his translators.’— Guardian. 

‘We express our unfeigned admiration of the ability displayed in this work, and of 
the spirit of deep piety which pervades it; and whilst we commend it to the careful 
perusal of our readers, we heartily rejoice that in those days of reproach and blasphemy 
so able a champion has come forward to contend earnestly for the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints. —Christian Observer. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, ex. demy 8vo, price 21s., 
SECTION FIRST—APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100. 
A New Edition, thoroughly Rebised and Enlarged. 


ContEnts.—General Introduction.—I. Preparation for Christianity. II. Jesus Christ. 
III. The Apostolic Age. IV. St. Peter and the Conversion of the Jews. V. St. Paul 
and the Conversion of the Gentiles. VI. The Great Tribulation. VII. St. John and 
the Last Stadium of the Apostolic Period—The Consolidation of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity. VIII. Christian Life in the Apostolic Church. IX. Worship in the 
Apostolic Age. X. Organization of the Apostolic Church. XI. Theology of the 
Apostolic Age, XII, The New Testament. Alphabetical Index. , 


‘No student and, indeed, no critic can with fairness overlook a work like the present, 
written with such evident candour, and, at the same time, with so thorough a knowledge 
of the sources of early Christian history.’—Scotsman. 

‘T trust that this very instructive volume will find its way to the library table of every 
minister who cares to investigate thoroughly the foundations of Christianity. I cannot 
refrain from congratulating you_on having carried through the press this noble contri- 
bution to historical literature. I think that there is no other work which equals it in 
many important excellences.’—Rev. Prof. Fisuer, D.D. 

‘In no other work of its kind with which I am acquainted will students and general 
readers find so much to instruct and interest them.’—Rev. Prof. Hircucocs, D.D. 
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